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PREFACE 


The  following  treatise  includes  data  originally 
accumulated  in  a series  of  papers  communi- 
cated to  the  Canadian  Institute  and  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada,  aiming  at  determining  the 
cause  of  Left-handedness  by  a review  of  its 
history  in  its  archaeological,  philological,  and 
physiological  aspects.  In  revising  the  materials 
thus  accumulated  in  illustration  of  the  subject, 
with  a view  to  their  publication  in  a connected 
form,  the  results  of  later  investigation  have 
been  embodied  here,  not  only  with  the  aim  of 
tracing  Left -handedness  to  its  true  source, 
and  thereby  proving  the  folly  of  persistently 
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striving  to  suppress  an  innate  faculty  of 
exceptional  aptitude,  but  also  to  enforce 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  by  all  from  a 
systematic  cultivation  of  dexterity  in  both 
hands. 

Bencosie,  Toronto, 

24th  April  1891. 
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CHAPTEK  I 


THE  HAND 

The  hand  is  one  of  the  most  distinctive  character- 
istics of  man.  Without  its  special  organisation 
he  would  be  for  all  practical  purposes  inferior 
to  many  other  animals.  It  is  the  executive  por- 
tion of  the  upper  limb  whereby  the  limits  of 
his  capacity  as  “the  tool-user”  are  determined. 
As  such,  it  is  the  active  agent  of  the  primary 
sense  of  touch,  the  organ  of  the  will,  the  in- 
strument which  works  harmoniously  with  brain 
and  heart,  and  by  means  of  which  imagination 
and  idealism  are  translated  into  fact.  With- 
out it  man’s  intellectual  superiority  would  be 
to  a large  extent  abortive.  In  its  combina- 
tion of  strength  with  delicacy,  it  is  an  index  of 
character  in  all  its  variations  in  man  and  woman 
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from  childhood  to  old  age.  It  is  an  exponent  of 
the  refinement  of  high  civilisation,  no  less  than  the 
organ  of  all  dexterity  and  force  of  the  skilled 
inventor  and  mechanician.  In  the  art  of  the  true 
painter,  as  in  works  of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  the 
portraiture  of  the  hand  is  no  less  replete  with 
individuality  than  the  face. 

In  so  far  as  the  hand  is  to  be  recognised  as  the 
organ  of  touch  or  feeling,  it  plays  a different  part 
from  the  other  organs  of  the  senses.  It  is  no  mere 
passive  recipient  of  impressions,  but  selects  the 
objects  to  be  subjected  to  its  discrimination,  and 
communicates  the  results  to  the  central  organ : the 
seat  of  intelligence.  As  a responsive  agent  of  the 
mind  it  is  the  productive  artificer.  In  its  independ- 
ent estimate  of  form  and  texture  it  performs  for  all 
of  us  the  function  of  sight  in  the  darkness ; and  to 
the  blind  it  is  an  eye  wherewith  they  are  enabled  to 
receive  correct  impressions  of  external  nature,  and 
to  read  for  themselves  the  lettered  page.  The  hand, 
moreover,  has  an  utterance  of  its  own.  The  un- 
premeditated actions  of  the  orator  harmoniously 
emphasise  his  speech  ; and  in  strong  emotional 
excitement,  the  movements  of  the  hands  are  scarcely 
less  expressive  than  the  tongue.  There  are,  indeed, 
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occasions  when  its  symbolic  speech  needs  no  audible 
accompaniment.  The  repelling  action  of  the  out- 
stretched palm,  accompanied  by  the  averted  head, 
can  dispense  with  words ; and  the  hand  in  benedic- 
tion has  no  need  of  them.  The  imagination  realises 
the  amplest  significance  of  such  gestures,  as  in  the 
final  parting  of  Arthur  and  Guinevere — 

She  in  the  darkness  o’er  her  fallen  head 

Perceived  the  waving  of  his  hands  that  blest. 

In  discussing  the  specialty  of  right-handedness, 
either  as  an  expansion  or  limitation  of  the  use  of 
the  hand,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
distinctive  anatomical  relations  of  the  human  hand 
to  the  fore-limb  of  other  animals ; for  if  the  final 
results  here  set  forth  are  correct,  the  preferential 
and  instinctive  employment  of  one  limb  and  ex- 
tremity is  not  an  exclusive  attribute  of  man 
Nevertheless  the  hand  is  one  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic human  features.  The  practical  distinction 
between  man  and  any  approximate  living  creature 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  highly  developed 
anthropoid,  while  in  a sense  four-handed,  has  no 
such  delicate  instrument  of  manipulation  as  that 
which  distinguishes  man  from  all  other  animals. 
In  most  monkeys  there  is  a separate  and  movable 
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thumb  in  all  the  four  limbs.  The  characteristic 
whereby  their  hallux,  or  great  toe,  instead  of  being 
parallel  with  the  others,  and  so  adapted  for  standing 
and  walking  erect,  has  the  power  of  action  of  a 
thumb,  gives  the  prehensile  character  of  a hand  to 
the  hind-limb.  This  is  not  confined  to  the  arboreal 
apes.  It  is  found  in  the  baboons  and  others  that 
are  mainly  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  and  employ 
the  four  limbs  ordinarily  in  moving  on  the  ground. 

The  human  hand  is  an  organ  so  delicately 
fashioned  that  the  biologist  has,  not  unnaturally, 
turned  to  it  in  search  of  a typical  structural 
significance.  By  reason  of  its  mobility  and  its 
articulated  structure,  it  is  specially  adapted  to  be 
an  organ  of  touch ; and  the  fine  sense  which 
education  confers  on  it  tends  still  further  to  widen 
the  difference  between  the  human  hand  and  that 
of  the  ape.  Hence  Cuvier’s  long  - accepted  deter- 
mination of  a separate  order  for  man  as  bimanous. 
But  this  classification  is  no  longer  tenable.  Man 
is,  indeed,  still  admitted  to  form  a single  genus, 
Homo ; but  in  the  levelling  process  of  scientific 
revolution  he  has  been  relegated  to  a place  in  the 
same  order  with  the  monkeys  and,  possibly,  the 
lemurs,  which  in  the  development  of  the  thumb 
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are  more  manlike  than  the  apes.  In  reality, 
looking  simply  to  man  as  thus  compared  with  the 
highest  anthropoid  apes,  the  order  of  Quadrumana 
is  more  open  to  challenge  than  that  of  the  Bimana. 
The  hind-limb  of  the  ape  approaches  anatomically 
much  more  to  the  human  foot  than  the  hand; 
while  the  fore-limb  is  a true  though  inferior  hand. 
The  ape’s  hind-limb  is  indeed  prehensile,  as  is  the 
foot  of  man  in  some  degree ; but  alike  anatomically 
and  physiologically  the  fore -limb  of  the  ape,  like 
the  hand  of  man,  is  the  prehensile  organ  par 
excellence)  while  the  primary  function  of  the  hind- 
limb  is  locomotion. 

There  are  unquestionably  traces  of  prehensile 
capacity  in  the  human  foot ; and  even  of  remark- 
able adaptability  to  certain  functions  of  the  hand. 
Well-known  cases  have  occurred  of  persons  born 
without  hands,  or  early  deprived  of  them,  learning 
to  use  their  feet  in  many  delicate  operations, 
including  not  only  the  employment  of  pen  and 
pencil,  but  the  use  of  scissors,  with  a facility  which 
demonstrates  the  latent  capacity  for  separate  action 
of  the  great  toe,  and  its  thumblike  apposition  to 
the  others.  In  1882  I witnessed,  in  the  Museum 
at  Antwerp,  an  artist  without  arms  skilfully  use 
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his  brushes  with  his  right  foot.  He  employed  it 
with  great  ease,  arranging  his  materials,  opening 
his  box  of  colours,  selecting  and  compressing  his 
tubes,  and  “ handling  ” his  brush,  seemingly  with 
a dexterity  fully  equal  to  that  of  his  more  favoured 
rivals.  At  an  earlier  date,  during  a visit  to  Boston, 
I had  an  opportunity  of  observing  a woman,  under 
similar  disadvantages,  execute  elaborate  pieces  of 
scissor- work,  and  write  not  only  with  neatness,  but 
with  great  rapidity.  Nevertheless  the  human  foot, 
in  its  perfect  natural  development,  is  not  a hand. 
The  small  size  of  the  toes  as  compared  with  the 
fingers,  and  the  position  and  movements  of  the  great 
toe,  alike  point  to  diverse  functions  and  a greatly 
more  limited  range  of  action.  But  the  capacity  of 
the  system  of  muscles  of  the  foot — scarcely  less 
elaborate  than  that  of  the  hand, — is  obscured  to  us 
by  the  rigid  restraints  of  the  modern  shoe.  The 
power  of  voluntary  action  in  the  toes  manifests 
itself  not  only  in  cases  where  early  mutilation,  or 
malformation  at  birth,  compels  the  substitution  of 
the  foot  for  the  hand ; but  among  savages,  where 
the  unshackled  foot  is  in  constant  use  in  climbing 
and  feeling  its  way  through  brake  and  jungle,  the 
free  use  of  the  toes,  and  the  power  of  separating 
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the  great  toe  from  the  others,  are  retained  in  the 
same  way  as  may  be  seen  in  the  involuntary 
movements  of  a healthy  child.  When  camping 
out  in  long  vacation  holidays  in  the  Canadian 
wilds,  repeated  experience  has  proved  to  me  that 
the  substitution  for  a few  weeks  of  the  soft,  yield- 
ing deerskin  moccasin  of  the  Indian,  in  place  of  the 
rigid  shoe,  restores  even  to  the  unpractised  foot  of 
civilised  man  a freedom  of  action  in  the  toes,  a 
discriminating  sense  of  touch,  and  a capacity  for 
grasping  rock  or  tree  in  walking  or  climbing,  of 
which  he  has  had  no  previous  conception.  The 
Australian  picks  up  his  spear  with  the  naked  foot; 
and  the  moccasin  of  the  American  Indian  scarcely 
diminishes  the  like  capacity  to  take  hold  of  stick  or 
stone.  The  Hindu  tailor,  in  like  manner,  sits  on 
the  ground  holding  the  cloth  tightly  stretched  with 
his  toes,  while  both  hands  are  engaged  in  the  work 
of  the  needle. 

Such  facts  justify  the  biologist  in  regarding  this 
element  of  structural  difference  between  man  and 
the  apes  as  inadequate  for  the  determination  of  a 
specific  zoological  classification.  Nevertheless  man 
still  stands  apart  as  the  tool-maker,  the  tool-user, 
the  manipulator.  A comparison  between  the  fore 
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and  hind  limbs  of  the  Chimpanzee,  or  other  ape, 
leaves  the  observer  in  doubt  whether  to  name  them 
alike  as  hands  or  feet,  both  being  locomotive  as 
well  as  prehensile  organs ; whereas  the  difference 
between  the  hand  and  foot  of  man  is  obvious,  and 
points  to  essentially  diverse  functions.  The  short, 
weak  thumb,  the  long,  nearly  uniform  fingers,  and 
the  inferior  play  of  the  wrist  in  the  monkey,  are  in 
no  degree  to  be  regarded  as  defects.  They  are 
advantageous  to  the  tree-climber,  and  pertain  to  its 
hand  as  an  organ  of  locomotion ; whereas  the 
absence  of  such  qualities  in  the  human  hand  secures 
its  permanent  delicacy  of  touch,  and  its  general 
adaptation  for  many  manipulative  purposes. 

The  hand  of  man  is  thus  eminently  adapted  to 
he  the  instrument  for  translating  the  conceptions  of 
intelligent  volition  into  concrete  results.  Dr.  George 
Wilson  in  his  fine  prose  poem  : “ The  Five  Gateways 
of  Knowledge,”  speaks  of  it  as  giving  expression 
“ to  the  genius  and  the  wit,  the  courage  and  the 
affection,  the  will  and  the  power  of  man.  . . . The 
term  handicraftsman  or  hand- worker  belongs  to  all 
honest,  earnest  men  and  women,  and  is  a title  which 
each  should  covet.  For  the  Queen’s  hand  there  is 
the  sceptre,  and  for  the  soldier’s  hand  the  sword ; for 
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the  carpenter’s  hand  the  saw,  and  for  the  smith’s 
hand  the  hammer ; for  the  farmer’s  hand  the  plough, 
for  the  miner’s  hand  the  spade,  for  the  sailor’s  hand 
the  oar,  for  the  painter’s  hand  the  brush,  for  the 
sculptor’s  hand  the  chisel,  for  the  poet’s  hand  the 
pen,  and  for  the  woman’s  hand  the  needle.  If 
none  of  these,  or  the  like,  will  fit  us,  the  felon’s 
chain  should  be  round  our  wrist,  and  our  hand  on 
the  prisoner’s  crank.  But  for  each  willing  man  and 
woman  there  is  a tool  they  may  learn  to  handle; 
for  all  there  is  the  command  : ‘ Whatsoever  thy  hand 
findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  all  thy  might.’  ” 

Other  animals  have  their  implements  for  con- 
structive skill,  and  their  weapons,  offensive  and 
defensive,  as  parts  of  their  organic  being ; and  are 
armed,  equipped,  clad,  and  mailed  by  no  effort  of 
their  own.  But  man,  inferior  to  all  in  offensive  and 
defensive  appliances,  is  a match  for  his  most  formid- 
able assailants  by  means  of  appliances  furnished  by 
his  dexterous  hand  in  obedience  to  the  promptings 
of  intelligent  volition. 

The  matured  capacity  of  the  hand  is  the  necessary 
concomitant  of  man’s  intellectual  development ; not 
only  enabling  him  to  fashion  all  needful  tools,  and 
to  place  at  a disadvantage  the  fiercest  of  his  assailants 
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armed  by  nature  with  formidable  weapons  of  assault ; 
but  also  to  respond  no  less  effectually  to  every 
prompting  of  the  sesthetic  faculty  in  the  most  delicate 
artistic  creations.  The  very  arts  of  the  ingenious 
nest-makers,  the  instinctive  weavers  or  builders,  the 
spider,  the  bee,  the  ant,  or  the  beaver,  place  them  in 
striking  contrast  to  man  in  relation  to  his  handiwork. 
He  alone,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  a 
manufacturer.  The  Quadrumana,  though  next  to 
man  in  the  approximation  of  their  fore -limbs  to 
hands,  claim  no  place  among  the  instinctive 
architects,  weavers,  or  spinners.  The  human  hand, 
as  an  instrument  of  constructive  design  or  artistic 
skill,  ranks  wholly  apart  from  all  the  organs 
employed  in  the  production  of  analogous  work 
among  the  lower  animals.  The  hand  of  the  ape 
accomplishes  nothing  akin  to  the  masonry  of  the 
swallow,  or  the  damming  and  building  of  the 
beaver.  But,  imperfect  though  it  seems,  it  suffices 
for  all  requirements  of  the  forest -dweller.  In 

climbing  trees,  in  gathering  and  shelling  nuts  or 
pods,  opening  shell-fish,  tearing  off  the  rind  of  fruit, 
or  pulling  up  roots ; in  picking  out  thorns  or  burs 
from  its  own  fur,  or  in  the  favourite  occupation 
of  hunting  for  each  other’s  parasites : the  monkey 
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uses  the  finger  and  thumb ; and  in  many  other 
operations  performs  with  the  hand  what  is  executed 
by  the  quadruped  or  bird  less  effectually  by  means 
of  the  mouth  or  bill.  At  first  sight  we  might  be 
tempted  to  assume  that  the  quadrumanous  mammal 
had  the  advantage  of  us,  as  there  are  certainly 
many  occasions  when  an  extra  hand  could  be 
turned  to  useful  account.  But  not  only  do  man’s 
two  hands  prove  greatly  more  serviceable  for  all 
higher  purposes  of  manipulation  than  the  four  hands 
of  the  ape : a further  specialty  distinguishing  him 
as  he  rises  in  the  scale  of  intellectual  superiority  is 
that  he  seems  to  widen  still  more  the  divergence 
from  the  quadrumanous  anthropoid  by  converting 
one  hand  into  the  favoured  organ  and  servant  of 
his  will,  while  the  other  is  relegated  to  a wholly 
subordinate  place  as  its  mere  help  and  supplement. 


CHAPTEE  II 


THE  EDUCATED  HAND 

The  reign  of  law  is  a phrase  comprehensive  enough 
to  embrace  many  points  of  minor  import;  and 
among  those  assigned  to  its  sway  the  prevalent 
habit  of  right-handedness  has  been  recognised  as 
one  of  too  familiar  experience  to  seem  to  stand  in 
need  of  further  explanation.  It  has  been  accepted 
as  the  normal  usage  and  law  of  action  common  to 
the  whole  race ; and  so  no  more  in  need  of  any 
special  reason  for  its  existence  than  any  other 
function  of  the  hand.  Nevertheless  it  has  not 
wholly  eluded  investigation;  nor  is  it  surprising 
that  the  exceptional  but  strongly  marked  deviations 
from  the  normal  law  should  have  attracted  the 
notice  of  thoughtful  observers  to  the  question  of 
right-handedness  as  a curious  and  unsolved  problem. 
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A philosophic  speculator  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  famous  old  Norwich  physician,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  reverts  characteristically  to  the  mystic 
fancies  of  the  Talmud  for  guidance,  as  he  turns  to  the 
question  in  its  simplest  aspect,  and  quaintly  ignores 
the  existence  of  its  foundation.  With  his  strong 
bent  towards  Platonic  mysticism,  this  question,  like 
other  and  higher  speculations  with  which  he  dallied, 
presented  itself  in  relation  to  what  may  well  be 
called  “first  principles,”  as  an  undetermined  prob- 
lem. “Whether,”  says  he  in  his  Beligio  Medici , 
“ Eve  was  framed  out  of  the  left  side  of  Adam,  I 
dispute  not,  because  I stand  not  yet  assured  which 
is  the  right  side  of  a man,  or  whether  there  be  any 
such  distinction  in  nature.”  That  there  is  a right 
side  in  man  is  a postulate  not  likely  to  be  seriously 
disputed ; but  whether  there  is  such  a distinction  in 
nature  remains  still  unsettled  two  centuries  and  a 
half  after  the  inquiry  was  thus  started.  The  same 
question  was  forced  on  the  attention  of  an  eminent 
philosophic  speculator  of  our  own  day,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  involved  a practical  realisation 
of  its  significance.  Towards  the  close  of  a long 
life  in  which  Thomas  Carlyle  had  unceasingly  plied 
his  busy  pen,  the  dexterous  right  hand,  that  had  un- 
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flaggingly  toiled  for  upwards  of  threescore  years  in 
the  service  of  his  fellow-men,  was  suddenly  paralysed. 
The  period  of  life  was  all  too  late  for  him  to  turn 
with  any  hope  of  success  to  the  unaccustomed  and 
untrained  left  hand ; and  more  than  one  entry  in 
his  journal  refers  to  the  irreparable  loss.  But  one 
curious  embodiment  of  the  reflections  suggested  by 
this  privation  is  thus  recorded  by  him  upwards  of  a 
year  after  experience  had  familiarised  him  with  all 
that  the  loss  involved : “ Curious  to  consider  the 
institution  of  the  Bight  hand  among  universal  man- 
kind ; probably  the  very  oldest  human  institution 
that  exists,  indispensable  to  all  human  co-operation 
whatsoever.  He  that  has  seen  three  mowers,  one 
of  whom  is  left-handed,  trying  to  work  together, 
and  how  impossible  it  is,  has  witnessed  the  simplest 
form  of  an  impossibility,  which  but  for  the  distinc- 
tion of  a ‘ right  hand/  would  have  pervaded  all 
human  things.  Have  often  thought  of  all  that, 
— never  saw  it  so  clearly  as  this  morning  while  out 
walking,  unslept  and  dreary  enough  in  the  windy 
sunshine.  How  old  ? Old  ! I wonder  if  there  is 
any  people  barbarous  enough  not  to  have  this  dis- 
tinction of  hands ; no  human  Cosmos  possible  to  be 
even  begun  without  it.  Oldest  Hebrews,  etc.,  writ- 
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ing  from  right  to  left,  are  as  familiar  with  the  world- 
old  institution  as  we.  Why  that  particular  hand 
was  chosen  is  a question  not  to  he  settled,  not 
worth  asking  except  as  a kind  of  riddle ; probably 
arose  in  fighting;  most  important  to  protect  your 
heart  and  its  adjacencies,  and  to  carry  the  shield  on 
that  hand.” 

This  idea  of  the  left  hand  being  preoccupied 
with  the  shield,  and  so  leaving  to  the  other  the 
active  functions  of  the  sword  and  spear  hand,  is 
familiar  to  the  classical  student,  and  will  fitly  come 
under  review  at  a later  stage.  Nor  can  such 
secondary  influences  be  overlooked.  Whatever  may 
prove  to  be  the  primary  source  of  right-handedness, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  when  thoroughly  devel- 
oped and  systematically  recognised  as  determining 
the  character  of  many  combined  operations,  the 
tendency  would  inevitably  be  to  foster  the  preferen- 
tial use  of  the  right  hand  even  in  indifferent  actions. 
Two  causes  have  thus  to  be  recognised  as  operating 
in  the  development  of  right-handedness,  and  beget- 
ting certain  differences  in  its  manifestation  under 
varying  social  influences.  There  is  a progressive 
scale,  from  the  imperfect  to  the  more  perfectly 
developed,  and  then  to  the  perfectly  educated  hand : 
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all  steps  in  its  adaptation  to  the  higher  purposes 
of  the  manipulator.  The  hand  of  the  rude  savage, 
of  the  sailor,  the  miner,  or  blacksmith,  while  well 
fitted  for  the  work  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  a very 
different  instrument  from  that  of  the  chaser, 
engraver,  or  cameo-cutter;  of  the  musician,  painter, 
or  sculptor.  This  difference  is  unquestionably  a 
result  of  development,  whatever  the  other  may  be ; 
for,  as  we  have  in  the  ascending  scale  the  civilised 
and  educated  man,  so  also  we  have  the  educated 
hand  as  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
civilisation.  But  here  attention  is  at  once  called 
to  the  distinctive  preference  of  the  right  hand, 
whether  as  the  natural  use  of  this  more  perfect 
organ  of  manipulation,  or  as  an  acquired  result  of 
civilisation.  The  phenomenon  to  be  explained  is 
not  merely  why  each  individual  uses  one  hand 
rather  than  another.  Experience  abundantly  ac- 
counts for  this.  But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  all 
nations,  civilised  and  savage,  appear  to  have  used 
the  same  hand,  it  is  vain  to  look  for  the  origin 
of  this  as  an  acquired  habit.  Only  by  referring  it 
to  some  anatomical  cause  can  its  general  prevalence, 
among  all  races  and  in  every  age,  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for.  Nevertheless  this  simple  pheno- 
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menon,  cognisant  to  the  experience  of  all,  and 
brought  under  constant  notice  in  our  daily  inter- 
course with  others,  long  baffled  the  physiologist  in 
his  search  for  a satisfactory  explanation. 

The  sense  of  touch — “The  Feel-Gate”  of  Bun- 
yan’s  famous  Town  of  Mansoul, — is  not  limited, 
like  the  other  senses,  to  one  special  organ,  but 
pervades  the  entire  body ; and  in  its  acute  suscep- 
tibility to  every  irritant  contact,  communicates  in- 
stantaneously with  the  vital  cerebral  centre  of  the 
whole  nervous  system  by  means  of  the  electric  chords 
or  nerves.  So  effectual  is  this  that  “ if  one  member 
suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  with  it.”  Nevertheless 
the  hand  is  correctly  recognised  as  the  active  organ 
of  feeling  ; and  by  the  delicately  sensitive  and  well- 
trained  fingers  impressions  are  promptly  conveyed 
to  the  brain  and  to  the  mind,  relative  to  the 
qualities  of  all  bodies  within  reach  of  the  unfailing 
test  of  touch.  In  hearing  and  seeing  the  dual 
organs  are  in  constant  co-operation,  and  the  injury 
of  either  involves  a loss  of  power.  But  though  we 
have  two  hands  sensitive  to  all  external  impressions, 
only  one  of  them  is  habitually  recognised  as  the 
active  agent  of  the  brain ; and  except  in  a compara- 
tively small  number  of  cases,  this  is  the  hand  on 
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the  right  side  of  the  body.  It  is  surprising  that 
this  phenomenon  so  universally  recognised  as  what 
may  be  styled  an  instinctive  attribute  of  man, 
should  not  long  since  have  been  traced  to  its  true 
source.  Yet,  as  will  be  seen,  some  among  the  ablest 
anatomists  have  been  content  to  refer  it  to  mere 
habit,  stereotyped  by  long  usage  and  the  exigencies 
of  combined  action  into  a general  practice ; while 
others  have  referred  it  to  the  disposition  of  the 
viscera,  and  the  place  of  the  heart  on  the  left  side. 

The  hand  is  the  universal  symbol  of  amity  ; at  once 
the  organ  and  the  emblem  of  friendly  co-operation 
and  brotherhood.  The  mystic  grip  of  the  freemason  is 
older  than  the  builder’s  art.  In  the  gesture-language 
so  largely  in  use  among  savage  tribes  the  hands 
take  the  place  of  the  tongue;  and  the  relations  of 
the  right  and  left  hand  acquire  fresh  significance  in 
the  modification  of  signs.  Mr.  Garrick  Mallery 
gives  the  expression  of  amity  among  the  Otos  thus : 
“ The  left  and  right  hands  are  brought  to  centre  of 
the  chest  open,  then  extended,  and  the  left  hand, 
with  palm  up,  is  grasped  crosswise  by  right  hand 
with  palm  down,  and  held  thus.”  So  in  like 
manner  among  the  Dakotas : “ The  left  hand  held 
horizontal,  palm  inward,  fingers  and  thumb  extended 
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and  pointing  towards  the  right,  is  clasped  by  the 
right  hand.”  In  those  and  other  expressive  gestures 
the  left  hand  is  employed  to  indicate  the  non  ego : 
the  other  than  the  gesture-maker. 

So  also  among  other  rude  Indian  tribes  of  North 
America,  no  less  than  among  the  civilised  and 
lettered  nations  in  the  centres  of  native  civilisation 
in  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  Peru,  the  hand  is 
familiarly  employed  not  only  as  a graven  or  written 
symbol,  but  is  literally  impressed,  apparently  as 
the  equivalent  of  a signet.  The  sign  of  the  ex- 
panded right  hand  touching  the  left  arm  occupies  a 
prominent  place  among  the  graven  hieroglyphics  on 
an  Aztec  stone  hatchet  shown  by  Humboldt  in  his 
Vues  des  Cor dilUres.  The  graven  Moro  Eock  in  the 

valley  of  the  Eio  de  Zuni  includes  more  than  one 
similar  device  among  its  elaborate  inscriptions  and 
pictographs ; one  of  which  is  specially  noticeable. 
Inscriptions  in  the  Spanish  language,  some  of  them 
with  dates  referable  to  the  first  intrusion  of  European 
explorers,  are  intermingled  with  the  native  hiero- 
glyphs. In  one  example  the  sacred  monograph 
I.H.S.  is  enclosed  in  the  same  cartouch  with  an  open 
hand  characterised  by  a double  thumb, — possibly 
the  native  counterpart  to  the  Christian  symbol, — a 
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hand  of  superhuman  capacity  and  power.  School- 
craft says : “ The  figure  of  the  human  hand  is  used 
by  the  North  American  Indians  to  denote  supplica- 
tion to  the  Deity  or  Great  Spirit;  and  it  stands 
in  the  system  of  picture-writing  as  the  symbol  for 
strength,  power,  or  mastery  thus  derived.”  But 
the  use  of  the  hand  as  the  chief  organ  of  gesture- 
language  shows  how  varied  are  the  applications  that 
it  admits  of  as  a significant  emblem.  Washington 
Irving  remarks  in  his  Astoria : “ The  Arickaree 
warriors  were  painted  in  the  most  savage  style. 
Some  had  the  stamp  of  a red  hand  across  their 
mouths,  a sign  that  they  had  drunk  the  life-blood 
of  a foe.”  Catlin  found  the  same  symbol  in  use 
not  only  for  decoration,  but  as  the  actual  sign- 
manual  among  the  Omahaws  and  the  Mandans.  I 
have  repeatedly  observed  the  red  hand  impressed 
on  the  buffalo  robe,  and  also  occasionally  on  the 
naked  breast  of  the  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior. 

In  the  sculptured  hieroglyphics  of  Central 
America,  and  in  the  Mexican  picture-writings,  the 
human  and  other  profiles  are  introduced  in  the 
large  majority  of  examples  looking  to  the  left,  as 
would  be  the  natural  result  of  the  tracings  of  a 
right-handed  draftsman.  But  the  hand  is  also 
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employed  symbolically;  while,  among  the  civilised 
Peruvians,  the  impress  of  the  naked  hand  was 
practised  in  the  same  way  as  by  the  Indians  of  the 
northern  continent.  Among  an  interesting  collec- 
tion of  mummies  recovered  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Blake  of 
Boston  from  ancient  Peruvian  cemeteries  on  the 
Bay  of  Chacota,  one  is  the  body  of  a female  wrapped 
in  parti -coloured  garments  of  fine  texture,  and 
marked  on  the  outer  woollen  wrappings  with  the 
impress  of  a human  hand.  The  same  impress  of 
the  red  hand  is  common  on  Peruvian  mummies. 

The  hand  or  the  thumb  as  a signet  possesses  a 
specific  individuality.  The  lines  on  the  surface  of 
the  thumb,  as  also  on  the  finger-tips,  form  a definite 
pattern;  and  there  is  some  reason  for  believing 
that  it  is  perpetuated,  with  slight  modifications,  as 
an  element  of  heredity.  But  apart  from  this,  the 
individual  hand  is  replete  with  character  when 
carefully  studied ; and  the  impress  of  the  native 
hand  on  dress  and  buildings  attracted  the  notice  of 
Stephens  in  his  exploration  of  the  antiquities  of 
Central  America,  The  skulls  and  complete  mummies 
recovered  from  Peruvian  tombs  show  them  to  per- 
tain to  a small  race ; and  the  impress  of  the  little 
hand  made  on  the  mummies  with  red  pigment 
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recalls  the  mano-colorado  described  by  Stephens  as 
a common  feature  amid  the  ruins  of  Uxmall : the 
impression  of  a living  hand,  but  so  small  that  it 
was  completely  hid  under  that  of  the  traveller  or 
his  companion.  It  afterwards  stared  them  in  the 
face,  as  he  says,  on  all  the  ruined  buildings  of  the 
country;  and  on  visiting  a nameless  ruin  beyond 
Sabachtsch6,  in  Yucatan,  Stephens  remarks : “ On 
the  walls  of  the  desolate  edifice  were  prints  of  the 
mano-colorado , or  red  hand.  Often  as  I saw  this 
print,  it  never  failed  to  interest  me.  It  was  the 
stamp  of  the  living  hand.  It  always  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  builders  of  these  cities ; and  at  times, 
amid  stillness,  desolation,  and  ruin,  it  seemed  as  if 
from  behind  the  curtain  that  concealed  them  from 
view  was  extended  the  hand  of  greeting.  The 
Indians  said  it  was  the  hand  of  the  master  of  the 
building.” 


CHAPTER  III 


THE  WILLING  HAND 

The  human  hand  is  not  only  the  symbol  of  the 
intelligent  artificer,  “the  hand  of  the  master,”  the 
sign  and' epitome  of  the  lord  and  ruler;  it  is  the 
instrument  of  the  will  alike  for  good  and  evil  deeds. 
The  idea  of  it  as  the  active  participator  in  every  act 
embodies  itself  in  all  vocabularies.  The  imperial 
mandate,  the  lordly  manumission,  the  skilled  manu- 
facturer, the  handy  tool,  the  unhandy  workman,  the 
left-handed  stroke,  the  handless  drudge,  with  other 
equally  familiar  terms,  all  refer  to  the  same  ever- 
ready  exponent  of  the  will;  so  that  we  scarcely 
recognise  the  term  as  metaphorical  when  we  speak 
of  the  “ willing  hand.”  The  Divine  appeal  to  the 
wrathful  prophet  of  Nineveh  is  based  on  the  claim 
for  mercy  on  behalf  of  those  who  had  not  yet 
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attained  to  the  first  stage  of  dexterity  which  pertains 
to  childhood.  “ Should  not  I spare  Nineveh,  that 
great  city,  wherein  are  more  than  sixscore  thousand 
that  cannot  discern  between  their  right  hand  and 
their  left  ? ” To  this  same  test  of  discernment  poor 
Cassio  appeals  when,  betrayed  by  the  malignant 
craft  of  Iago,  he  would  fain  persuade  himself  he  is 
not  enslaved  by  the  intoxicating  draught : “ Do  not 
think,  gentlemen,  I am  drunk.  This  is . my  right 
hand,  and  this  is  my  left !”  Only  the  infant  or  the 
drunkard,  it  is  thus  assumed,  can  fail  to  mark  the  dis- 
tinction ; and  to  select  the  true  hand  for  all  honour- 
able service.  It  is  the  sceptred  hand ; the  hand 
to  be  offered  in  pledge  of  amity ; the  one  true 
wedding  hand ; the  hand  of  benediction,  ordination, 
consecration ; the  organ  through  which  human  will 
acts,  whether  by  choice  or  by  organic  law.  The 
attempt,  therefore,  to  claim  any  independent  rights 
or  honourable  status  for  the  sinister  hand  seems  an 
act  of  disloyalty,  if  not  of  sacrilege. 

But  hand  and  will  have  co-operated  from  the 
beginning  in  good  and  in  evil ; even  as  in  that  first 
erring  deed,  when  Eve — 

Her  rash  hand,  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck’d,  she  ate  ; 
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Earth  felt  the  wound  ; and  Nature  from  her  seat 
Sighing  through  all  her  works  gave  signs  of  woe. 

The  symbolic  and  responsible  hand  accordingly 
figures  everywhere.  The  drama  of  history  and  of 
fiction  are  alike  full  of  it.  Pilate  vainly  washes  his 
hands  as  he  asserts  his  innocence  of  the  blood  of 
the  Just  One.  “All  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  will 
not  sweeten  this  little  hand  !”  is  the  agonised  cry  of 
Lady  Macbeth.  “This  unworthy  hand  !”  exclaims 
the  martyr,  Cranmer,  as  he  makes  it  expiate  the 
unfaithful  act  of  signature,  as  though  it  were  an 
independent  actor,  alone  responsible  for  the  deed. 
In  touching  tenderness  the  venerable  poet  Long- 
fellow thus  symbolised  the  entrance  on  life’s 
experiences — 

Oh,  little  hands  that,  weak  or  strong, 

Have  still  to  rule  or  serve  so  long  ; 

Have  still  so  much  to  give  or  ask  ; 

I,  who  so  long  with  tongue  and  pen 
Have  toiled  among  my  fellow-men, 

Am  weary  thinking  of  your  task. 

But  childhood  speedily  reaches  the  stage  when  the 
privileged  hand  asserts  its  prerogative,  and  assumes 
its  distinctive  responsibility.  For  good  or  evil,  not 
only  does  the  right  hand  take  precedence  in  the 
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established  formulae  of  speech,  but  the  left  hand  is 
in  many  languages  the  symbol  or  equivalent  of  im- 
purity, degradation,  malice,  and  of  evil  doings. 

Looking  then  on  right-handedness  as  a very 
noticeable  human  attribute,  and  one  that  enters  largely 
into  the  daily  acts,  the  exceptional  manifestations 
of  skill,  and  many  habits  and  usages  of  life : the 
fact  is  indisputable  that,  whether  we  ascribe  its 
prevalence  solely  to  education,  or  assign  its  origin 
to  some  organic  difference,  the  delicacy  of  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  the  manipulative  skill  and  mobility 
of  the  right  hand,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  far 
exceeds  that  of  the  left  that  a term  borrowed  from 
the  former  expresses  the  general  idea  of  dexterity. 
That  education  has  largely  extended  the  preferential 
use  of  the  right  hand  is  undoubted.  That  it  has 
even  unduly  tended  to  displace  the  left  hand  from 
the  exercise  of  its  manipulative  function,  I fully 
believe.  But  so  far  as  appears,  in  the  preference  of 
one  hand  for  the  execution  of  many  special  opera- 
tions, the  choice  seems,  by  general  consent,  without 
any  concerted  action,  to  have  been  that  of  the  right. 

The  proofs  of  the  antiquity  of  this  consensus 
present  themselves  in  ever-increasing  amplitude, 
leading  finally  to  an  investigation  of  traces  appar- 
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ently  showing  a prevalent  dexterity  among  palaeolithic 
artificers.  The  paintings  and  intaglios  of  ancient 
Egypt,  the  sculptures  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and 
the  later  products  of  Hellenic  and  Etruscan  art, 
when  carefully  studied,  all  yield  illustrations  of  the 
subject.  But  the  disclosures  of  archaeology  in  its 
later  co-operation  with  the  researches  of  the  geologist 
have  familiarised  us  with  phases  of  human  history 
that  relegate  the  builders  of  the  Birs  Nimrud,  and 
the  sculptors  of  Nineveh  or  Thebes,  to  modern 
centuries.  The  handiwork  of  the  palaeolithic  cave- 
dwellers  and  the  primitive  drift-folk  produce  to  us 
works  of  industry  and  skill,  fashioned  when  art  was 
in  its  infancy,  and  metallurgy  unknown. 

It  is  unnecessary  here  to  aim  at  even  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  remoteness  of  that  strange 
epoch  when  the  cave-dwellers  of  the  Y4z&re  and 
the  northern  slopes  of  the  Pyrenees  were  the  con- 
temporaries of  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros, 
and  the  long-extinct  carnivora  of  the  caves ; and 
the  fossil  horse,  with  the  musk-sheep,  reindeer,  and 
other  Arctic  fauna,  were  objects  of  the  chase  among 
the  hunters  of  the  Garonne. 

The  assignment  of  the  primitive  relics  of  human 
art  to  a period  when  the  use  of  metals  was  unknown, 
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and  man  had  to  furnish  his  implements  and  weapons 
solely  from  such  materials  as  wood,  horn,  bone,  shell, 
stone,  or  flint,  has  naturally  given  a novel  import- 
ance to  this  class  of  relics ; and  we  owe  to  the  pen 
of  Dr.  John  Evans  not  only  an  exhaustive  review 
of  the  ancient  implements  and  weapons  of  Great 
Britain,  but  also,  incidentally,  of  the  world’s  Stone 
Age,  in  nearly  all  countries  and  periods.  In  that 
work,  accordingly,  some  of  the  earliest  traces  of 
man’s  handiwork,  as  the  manipulator  and  tool-maker, 
are  described.  Of  those  the  implements  of  the 
Biver-drift  Period  are  at  once  the  rudest  and  most 
primitive  in  character.  They  occur  in  vast  numbers 
among  the  rolled  gravel  of  the  ancient  fresh  water  or 
river-drifts,  of  what  has  received  from  the  included 
implements  the  name  of  the  Palceolithic  Period ; and 
if  they  are  correctly  assumed  to  represent  the  sole 
appliances  of  the  man  of  the  Drift  Period,  they 
indicate  a singularly  rude  stage.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, the  large,  rude  almond  and  tongue -shaped 
implements  of  flint  are  nearly  imperishable ; while 
trimmed  flakes,  small  daggers  or  arrow-heads,  and 
other  delicately  fashioned  flint  implements, — as  well 
as  any  made  of  more  perishable  materials,  such  as 
shell,  wood,  or  bone, — must  have  been  fractured  in 
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the  violence  to  which  the  rolled  gravels  were  sub- 
jected, or  would  perish  by  natural  decay. 

But  the  same  period  is  no  less  definitely  illus- 
trated by  deposits  sealed  up  through  unnumbered 
centuries  under  the  stalagmitic  flooring  of  limestone 
caves,  or  in  the  deposits  of  river  gravels  and  silt, 
filling  in  many  of  the  caves  with  red  earth  and 
gravel  embedding  implements  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  drift.  The  ossiferous  deposits,  more- 
over, found  in  some  of  the  oldest  caves  of  England, 
France,  and  Belgium,  which  have  disclosed  palaeo- 
lithic tools,  include  also  remains  of  the  mammoth, 
cave -bear,  fossil-horse,  hyaena,  reindeer,  and  other 
animals  either  wholly  extinct,  or  such  as  prove  by 
their  character  the  enormous  climatic  changes  referred 
to.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  they  afford  any  indica- 
tion of  the  antiquity  of  man,  they  point  to  ages 
so  remote  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  investigate 
the  bearings  of  evidence  suggestive  of  comparative 
degrees  in  time.  Every  new  discovery  does,  in- 
deed, add  to  our  means  of  determining  a relative 
prehistoric  chronology  which  for  some  aspects  of 
the  inquiry  is  replete  with  interest  and  value. 
But  the  subject  is  referred  to  now  solely  in  its 
bearing  on  the  subordinate  yet  significant  question 
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relative  to  the  manipulation  of  the  primitive  tool- 
maker. 

Here  then,  if  anywhere,  we  may  hope  to  find 
some  of  the  earliest  evidences  of  dexterity,  alike  in 
its  technical  and  its  popular  sense.  The  primitive 
Troglodytes  of  Europe  have  not  only  transmitted 
to  us  abundant  evidence  of  their  industry  as  tool- 
makers,  but  also  remarkable  illustrations  of  their 
imitative  art,  and  of  an  aesthetic  faculty  developed 
into  rare  excellence  under  all  the  disadvantages  of 
the  cave-dweller  fashioning  his  own  artistic  imple- 
ments in  a palaeolithic  age.  In  such  a stage  of 
social  life  man  was  uninfluenced  by  any  necessity 
for  concerted  action,  and  so  was  free  to  follow 
inclination  or  instinct  in  the  preference  for  either 
hand. 


CHAPTER  IV 


PALAEOLITHIC  DEXTERITY 

Archaeology  has  undertaken  novel  duties  as  the 
handmaid  of  history.  With  its  aid  we  have  acquired 
more  definite  ideas  of  the  men  of  Western  Europe 
in  its  pleistocene  or  quaternary  epoch  than  we  possess 
of  the  contemporaries  of  Greece  and  Rome  in  the 
centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era.  The  huge 
cave-bear,  the  cave-lion,  with  their  more  formidable 
congener,  the  sabre-toothed  Machairodus  latidens, 
preyed  on  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  the 
reindeer,  musk-sheep,  and  other  fauna  of  a semi- 
arctic  climate ; and  the  men  of  that  same  epoch, 
while  still  ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  metal- 
lurgy, fashioned  for  themselves  sufficiently  effective 
weapons  to  contend  successfully  with  the  fiercest 
of  the  carnivora,  and  secure  for  their  own  use  the 
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spoils  of  the  chase.  Palaeolithic  man  made  his  home 
in  the  deserted  rock-shelters  and  caves  of  the  hyaena 
and  cave-hear ; and  in  spite  of  the  privations  of  a 
rigorous  climate,  found  leisure  not  only  to  fashion 
his  ingenious  tools,  hut  to  indulge  a taste  for  art, 
alike  in  carving  and  in  etching  on  ivory  and  stone, 
to  an  extent  altogether  remarkable  when  the  whole 
attendant  circumstances  are  duly  estimated.  Speci- 
mens of  those  primitive  works  of  art,  including 
ingenious  carvings  in  hone  and  ivory,  and  lances, 
daggers  of  deers’  horn,  maces  and  batons  carved  in 
bone,  and  decorated  in  some  cases  with  artistic  skill, 
have  been  recovered  from  the  cave-drift,  or  more 
securely  sealed  up  in  the  cave-hreccia.  The  evi- 
dences of  skill  are  unmistakable.  Within  the  last 
thirty  years  repeated  discoveries  of  such  ancient 
cave-dwellings,  and  the  investigation  of  their  con- 
tents, have  familiarised  us  with  the  workmanship  of 
their  primitive  artificers.  The  evidence  which  these 
ingenious  products  furnish  in  proof  of  the  dexterity 
of  the  ancient  cave-men,  in  the  more  comprehensive 
sense  of  that  term,  is  universally  recognised;  hut 
my  attention  was  first  directed  to  the  possible  clue 
which  they  might  furnish  to  the  prevalent  use  of 
one  or  other  hand  in  that  remote  age,  by  what  on 
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further  investigation  proved  to  be  an  error  in  the 
reproduction  of  the  famous  drawing  of  the  mammoth 
on  a plate  of  its  own  ivory,  found  in  La  Madelaine 
Cave,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Vezere.  In  M.  Louis 
Figuier’s  JO Homme  Primitif \ for  example,  which 
might  he  assumed  as  a reliable  authority  in  reference 
to  the  illustrative  examples  of  French  palaeolithic 
art,  the  La  Madelaine  Cave  sketch  is  incorrectly 
reproduced  as  a left-hand  drawing ; that  is  to  say,  the 
mammoth  is  looking  to  the  right.  This  is  a nearly 
unerring  test  of  right  or  left -handedness.  The 
skilled  artist  can,  no  doubt,  execute  a right  or  left 
profile  at  his  will.  But  an  unpremeditated  profile- 
drawing, if  done  by  a right-handed  draftsman,  will 
be  represented  looking  to  the  left ; as,  if  it  is  the 
work  of  a left-handed  draftsman,  it  will  certainly 
look  to  the  right. 

The  drawings  of  those  contemporaries  of  the 
mammoth  and  other  extinct  fauna  of  Europe  have 
naturally  excited  attention  on  various  grounds. 
They  furnish  no  uncertain  evidence  of  the  intellect- 
ual status  of  the  men  of  that  remote  age  who  con- 
stituted the  population  of  Southern  France,  and  of 
neighbouring  regions,  under  climatic  conditions  con- 
trasting as  strangely  with  those  of  the  sunny  land 
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of  the  vine  and  the  olive,  as  did  the  contemporary 
fauna  and  flora  with  those  of  Guyenne  or  Gascony 
at  the  present  day.  Any  evidence  therefore  of 
their  mode  of  working  derived  from  their  carvings 
and  drawings  has  a special  hearing  on  an  inquiry 
into  the  antiquity  and  assumed  universality  of  an 
instinctive  habit. 

The  examples  of  primitive  art  are  of  varying 
degrees  of  merit.  Some  of  them  may  be  compared 
to  the  first  efforts  of  an  untutored  youth;  while 
others,  such  as  the  La  Madelaine  mammoth  and  the 
grazing  reindeer  from  Thayngen,  show  the  practised 
hand  of  a skilled  draftsman.  Among  the  fanciful 
illustrations  introduced  by  M.  Louis  Figuier  in  his 
V Homme  Primitif  is  a picture  showing  the  arts 
of  drawing  and  sculpture  as  practised  during  the 
reindeer  epoch.  Three  men  of  fine  physique,  slightly 
clad  in  skins,  stand  or  recline  in  easy  attitudes, 
sketching  or  carving  as  a modern  artist  might  do  in 
the  lighter  hours  of  his  practice.  One  stands  and 
sketches  a deer,  with  free  hand,  on  a piece  of  slate, 
which  rests  against  a ledge  of  rock  as  his  easel. 
Another,  seated  at  his  ease,  traces  a miniature  device 
with,  it  may  be,  a pointed  flint,  on  a slab  of  bone  or 
ivory.  The  third  is  apparently  carving  or  modelling 
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a deer  or  other  quadruped.  All  are,  as  a matter 
of  course,  represented  with  the  stylus,  graver,  or 
modelling  tool  in  the  right  hand,  the  question  of 
possible  left-handedness  not  having  occurred  to  the 
modern  draftsman. 

All  experience  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
primitive  artificer  habitually  used  one  hand,  whether 
the  right  or  the  left.  Even  when  the  naturally 
left-handed  have  acquired  such  facility  in  the  use  of 
the  right  hand,  by  persevering  compliance  with  the 
usage  of  the  majority  in  many  customary  practices 
of  daily  life,  as  to  be  practically  ambidextrous,  each 
hand  is  still  employed  by  instinctive  preference 
in  certain  definite  acts ; as  with  all,  the  knife  is 
habitually  used  in  one  hand  and  the  fork  in  the 
other.  The  result  never  leads  to  an  indiscriminate 
employment  of  either  hand.  The  necessity  for 
promptness  of  action  in  the  constantly  recurring 
operations  of  daily  life  is  sufficient  to  superinduce 
the  habitual  employment  of  one  or  the  other  hand 
with  no  more  conscious  selection  than  in  the 
choice  of  foot,  when  not  under  command  of  a drill 
sergeant.  Indeed,  the  experience  of  many  readers, 
whose  training  as  volunteers  has  included  that 
important  branch  of  education  styled  “ the  goose 
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step,”  must  have  convinced  them  that  few  questions 
are  more  perplexing  to  the  novice  than,  “ Which  is 
the  right  foot,  and  which  is  the  left  ? ” In  football 
no  player  is  in  doubt  as  to  the  foot  he  shall  use. 
In  cricket  there  is  no  uncertainty  as  to  the  choice  of 
hand  for  the  hat.  In  digging  the  action  is  so  certain, 
though  unpremeditated,  that  in  Ireland,  and  probably 
elsewhere,  “ the  spade-foot  ” is  a term  in  general  use. 
It  is  not  necessarily  the  right  foot,  hut  it  is  always 
the  same.  The  unpremeditated  action  of  hand  or 
foot  is  uniform,  as  the  reader  will  find  by  clasping 
his  hands  with  the  fingers  interlaced,  or  inviting 
another  to  do  so.  It  is  no  matter  of  chance  which 
thumb  shall  he  uppermost.  But  combined  opera- 
tions involving  close  unity  of  action  are  rare  in 
savage  life ; and  man  in  the  hunter  stage  is  little 
affected  in  his  habits  by  social  usage.  Hence 
spontaneous  left-handedness  may  be  looked  for  more 
frequently  in  such  a stage,  and  even  in  peasant  life, 
than  in  cultured  society ; though  the  occasions  for 
its  manifestation  are  more  rare. 

Attention  has  already  been  directed  to  the  test 
of  the  diverse  direction  in  which  a profile  is  most 
readily,  and  therefore  most  naturally,  drawn  if 
executed  by  the  right  or  the  left  hand.  In  so  far 
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as  the  drawings  or  etchings  of  the  palaeolithic  age 
are  available  for  the  application  of  this  test,  the 
following  data  may  be  adduced  : — 

The  mammoth  drawing  from  La  Madelaine  Cave  ; 
the  bison,  imperfect,  showing  only  the  hind- 
quarters; and  the  ibex,  on  reindeer -antler,  from 
Laugerie  Basse ; the  group  of  reindeers  from  the 
Dordogne,  two  walking  and  one  lying  on  its  back ; 
the  cave -bear  of  the  Pyrenees,  from  the  cave  of 
Massat,  in  the  department  of  Ariege ; and  another 
sketch  representing  a hunter  stalking  the  Urus : 
may  all  be  regarded  as  right-hand  drawings.  But 
the  horses  from  La  Madelaine,  engraved  on  reindeer- 
antler,  specially  noticeable  for  their  large  heads ; 
the  horse,  from  Creswell  Crags  ; and,  above  all,  the 
remarkably  spirited  drawing  of  the  reindeer  grazing, 
from  Thayngen  in  the  Kesserloch — a sketch,  marked 
by  incident,  both  in  the  action  of  the  animal  and 
its  surroundings,  suggestive  of  an  actual  study  from 
nature, — all  appear  to  be  left-hand  drawings. 

The  number  of  examples  thus  far  adduced  is 
obviously  too  small  to  admit  of  any  general  con- 
clusions as  to  the  relative  use  of  the  right  or  left 
hand  being  based  on  their  evidence ; but  so  far  as  it 
goes,  while  it  presents  one  striking  example  of  a 
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left-handed  drawing,  it  confirms  the  idea  of  the 
predominance  of  right-handedness  at  that  remote 
stage  in  the  history  of  European  man.  It  confirms, 
moreover,  the  correctness  of  the  distinction  already 
made  between  the  preferential  use  of  either  hand  by 
the  cultured  and  skilled  workman,  or  the  artist,  and 
its  employment  among  rude,  unskilled  labourers  en- 
gaged in  such  toil  as  may  be  readily  accomplished 
by  either  hand.  That  the  use  of  the  left  hand  is 
transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  and  so,  like  other 
peculiarities,  is  to  some  extent  hereditary,  is  un- 
doubted. This  has,  therefore,  to  be  kept  in  view  in 
drawing  any  comprehensive  deductions  from  a few 
examples  confined  to  two  or  three  localities.  It 
may  be  that  the  skilled  draftsman  of  the  Vezere,  or 
the  gifted  artist  to  whom  we  owe  the  Kesserloch 
drawing,  belonged  to  a family,  or  possibly  a tribe, 
among  whom  left-handedness  prevailed  to  an  un- 
usual extent;  and  so  might  be  developed  not  only 
hereditarily  but  by  imitation.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  even  among  those  palaeolithic  draftsmen,  there 
is  a distinct  preference  for  the  right  hand  in  the 
majority  of  cases;  and  this  is  just  what  was  to 
be  expected.  The  more  the  subject  is  studied  it 
becomes  manifest  that  education,  with  the  stimulus 
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furnished  by  the  necessities  arising  from  all  combined 
action,  has  much  to  do  with  a full  development  of 
right-handedness.  The  bias  is  unquestionably  in 
that  direction  ; but  with  many  it  is  not  so  active  as  to 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  education,  such  as  the  habit 
and  usage  of  companions  would  supply,  to  overcome 
it.  But  with  a considerable  number  the  preferential 
use  of  the  right  hand  is  prompted  by  a strong,  if 
not  unconquerable  instinctive  impulse.  A smaller 
number  are  no  less  strongly  impelled  to  the  use  of 
the  left  hand.  In  the  ruder  conditions  of  society 
each  man  is  free  to  follow  the  natural  bias ; and 
in  the  absence  or  rare  occurrence  of  the  need  for 
combined  action,  either  habit  attracts  little  at- 
tention. But  so  soon  as  co-operation  begins  to 
exercise  its  restraining  and  constraining  influences, 
a very  slight  bias,  due  probably  to  individual  organic 
structure,  will  suffice  to  determine  the  preference 
for  one  hand  over  the  other,  and  so  to  originate  the 
prevalent  law  of  dexterity.  The  results  shown  by 
the  ancient  drawings  of  Europe’s  cave-men  perfectly 
accord  with  this.  In  that  remote  dawn  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes.  Some 
handled  their  tools  and  drew  with  the  left  hand  ; a 
larger  number  used  the  right  hand ; but  as  yet  no 
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rule  prevailed.  In  this,  as  in  certain  other  respects, 
the  arts  and  habits  of  that  period  belong  to  a 
chapter  in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  when  the  law  of 
dexterity,  as  well  as  other  laws  begot  by  habit, 
convenience,  or  mere  prescriptive  conventionality, 
had  not  yet  found  their  place  in  that  unwritten  code 
to  which  a prompter  obedience  is  rendered  than  to 
the  most  absolute  of  royal  or  imperial  decrees. 

But  we  are  not  limited  to  the  comparatively 
rare  and  exceptional  examples  of  primitive  dexterity 
which  the  works  of  the  palaeolithic  carver  and  etcher 
supply  for  illustrations  of  the  special  habit  now 
under  consideration.  The  graceful  proportions  and 
delicate  manipulation  of  many  of  the  chipped  im- 
plements of  flint  have,  not  unnaturally,  excited  both 
admiration  and  wonder,  in  view  of  the  very  limited 
resources  of  the  worker  in  flint. 

But  the  process  of  the  ancient  arrow-maker  is 
no  lost  art.  It  has  been  found  in  use  among  many 
barbarous  races ; and  is  still  practised  by  some 
of  the  American  Indian  tribes,  to  whom  the  art 
has  doubtless  been  transmitted  through  successive 
generations  from  remotest  times.  The  modes  of 
manufacture  vary  somewhat  among  different  tribes  ; 
but  they  have  been  repeatedly  witnessed  and  de- 
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scribed  by  explorers  who  have  watched  the  native 
arrow-maker  at  work ; and  his  operations  no  longer 
present  the  difficulties  which  were  long  supposed 
to  beset  this  “ lost  art  ” of  prehistoric  times. 
Among  the  rarer  primitive  implements  are  hammer- 
stones,  oblong  or  rounded  in  shape,  generally  with 
cavities  worked  in  two  faces,  so  as  to  admit  of  their 
being  conveniently  held  between  the  finger  and 
thumb.  Implements  of  this  class  have  been  re- 
peatedly recovered  from  the  French  caves.  An 
interesting  example  occurred  among  the  objects 
embedded  in  the  red  cave- earth  of  Kents’s  Hole, 
Devonshire ; and  others  of  different  periods,  usually 
quartzite  pebbles  or  nodules  of  flint,  have  been 
found  in  many  localities.  Some  of  them  were 
probably  used  in  breaking  the  larger  bones  to 
extract  the  marrow,  but  the  battered  edges  of  others 
show  their  contact  with  harder  material.  Similar 
hammer-stones  occur  in  the  Danish  peat-mosses,  in 
the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  sepulchral  deposits,  and 
are  also  included  among  the  implements  of  modern 
savage  art.  They  vary  also  in  size,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  applied  to  diverse  purposes. 

The  mode  of  fashioning  the  large,  tongue-shaped 
implements  and  rude  stone  hatchets,  which  are 
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among  the  most  characteristic  drift  implements,  it 
can  scarcely  be  doubted,  was  by  blows  of  a stone 
or  flint  hammer;  as  was  obviously  the  case  with 
large  unfinished  flint  or  horn -stone  implements 
recovered  by  me  from  some  of  the  numerous  pits 
of  the  Flint  Ridge,  a siliceous  deposit  of  the 
Carboniferous  Age  which  extends  through  the 
State  of  Ohio,  from  Newark  to  New  Lexington. 
At  various  points  along  the  ridge  funnel-shaped 
pits  occur,  varying  from  four  or  five  to  fifteen  feet 
deep ; and  similar  traces  of  ancient  mining  may  be 
seen  in  other  localities,  as  at  Leavenworth,  about 
three  hundred  miles  below  Cincinnati,  where  the 
gray  flint  or  chert  abounds,  of  which  large  imple- 
ments are  chiefly  made.  The  sloping  sides  of  the 
pits  are  in  many  cases  covered  with  the  fractured 
flints,  some  of  them  partially  shaped  as  if  for 
manufacture.  The  work  in  the  quarry  was,  no 
doubt,  the  mere  rough  fashioning  of  the  flint  by 
the  tool-makers,  with  a view  to  facility  of  transport, 
in  many  cases,  to  distant  localities.  But  the  finer 
manipulation,  by  means  of  which  the  carefully- 
finished  arrow-heads,  knives,  lances,  hoes,  drills, 
scrapers,  etc.,  were  manufactured,  was  reserved  for 
leisurely  and  patient  skill.  Longfellow,  in  his 
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Indian  epic,  represents  the  Dacotah  arrow -maker 
busy  plying  his  craft.  It  was  no  doubt  pursued 
by  specially  skilled  workmen ; for  considerable 
dexterity  is  needed  in  striking  the  flakes  from 
the  flint  core,  and  fashioning  them  into  the  nicely- 
finished  edged  tools  and  weapons  to  be  seen  in 
many  museums.  The  choice  of  material  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  flint. 

At  the  doorway  of  his  wigwam 
Sat  the  ancient  Arrow-maker, 

In  the  land  of  the  Dacotahs, 

Making  arrow-heads  of  jasper, 

Arrow-heads  of  chalcedony. 

Beautifully-finished  arrow-heads  and  other  smaller 
implements,  fashioned  of  jasper,  chalcedony,  white 
quartz,  and  rock-crystal,  are  among  the  prized  relics 
of  many  collections.  The  diversity  of  fracture  in 
such  materials  must  have  taxed  the  skill  of  the 
expert  workman,  familiar  chiefly  with  the  regular 
cleavage  of  the  obsidian,  chert,  or  flint.  But  it  is 
now  known  that  the  more  delicate  operations  in  the 
finishing  of  the  flint  implements  were  done  by 
means  of  pressure  with  a horn  or  bone  arrow-flaker ; 
and  not  by  a succession  of  blows  with  a chisel  or 
hammer.  The  process  has  been  repeatedly  described 
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by  eye-witnesses.  Dr.  Evans  quotes  more  than  one 
account  of  methods  pursued  among  the  Eskimo,  the 
native  Mexicans,  and  the  Shasta  Indians  of  California. 
Another,  and  in  some  respects  more  minute  account 
of  the  process,  as  it  is  in  use  by  the  Wintoon  Indians, 
is  furnished  by  Mr.  B.  B.  Redding,  in  the  American 
Naturalist , from  his  own  personal  observation.  The 
material,  as  among  the  Shasta  Indians,  was  obsidian ; 
but  the  process  is  equally  applicable  to  flint,  the 
cleavage  of  which  is  nearly  similar. 

The  artificer  was  Consolulu,  the  aged  chief  of 
the  Wintoon  Indians.  His  implements  consisted 
of  a deer-horn  prong  split  lengthwise,  four  inches 
long  and  half  an  inch  thick,  with  the  semicircular 
end  at  right  angles;  two  deer -horn  prongs,  one 
smaller  than  the  other,  with  the  ends  ground  down 
nearly  to  the  shape  of  a square  sharp-pointed  file ; 
and  a piece  of  well-tanned  buckskin,  thick,  soft,  and 
pliable.  Laying,  as  we  are  told,  a lump  of  obsidian, 
about  a pound  in  weight,  in  the  palm  of  the  left 
hand,  he  placed  between  the  first  and  second  fingers 
of  the  same  hand  the  semi -cylindrical  deer -horn 
implement,  so  that  the  straight  side  of  one  of  the 
ends  rested  about  a quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  block  of  obsidian.  With  a small  water- worn 
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stone  in  his  right  hand,  he  struck  the  other  end  of 
the  prong,  and  a flake  of  obsidian  was  severed,  well 
adapted  for  the  arrow-head.  On  the  buckskin,  in 
the  palm  of  his  left  hand,  he  laid  the  obsidian  flake, 
which  he  held  in  place  by  the  first  three  fingers  of 
that  hand,  and  then  took  such  a position  on  the 
ground  that  the  left  elbow  could  rest  on  the  left 
knee  and  obtain  a firm  support.  Holding  in  his 
right  hand  the  larger  of  the  two  pointed  prongs, 
and  resting  his  thumb  on  the  side  of  his  left  hand 
to  serve  as  a fulcrum,  he  brought  the  point  of  the 
prong  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  within  the  edge 
of  the  flake;  and  then,  exerting  a firm  downward 
pressure,  fragment  after  fragment  was  broken  off 
until  the  edge  of  the  arrow  was  made  straight.  As 
all  the  chips  came  off  the  lower  edge,  the  cutting 
edge  was  not  yet  in  the  centre  of  the  side.  But 
the  Wintoon  arrow -maker  rubbed  the  side  of  the 
prong  repeatedly  over  the  sharp  edge,  turned  over 
the  flake,  and,  resuming  the  chipping  as  before, 
brought  the  cutting  edge  to  the  centre.  In  a 
similar  manner,  the  other  side  and  the  concave  base 
of  the  arrow-head  were  finished.  The  formation 
of  indentations  in  the  sides  near  the  base  for  the 
retention  of  the  tendons  to  bind  the  arrow-head 
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securely  to  the  shaft,  apparently  the  most  difficult 
process,  was  in  reality  the  easiest.  The  point  of 
the  arrow-head  was  held  between  the  thumb  and 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  while  the  base  rested  on  the 
buckskin  cushion  in  the  palm.  The  point  of  the 
smaller  deer-horn  prong,  not  exceeding  one-sixteenth 
of  an  inch  square,  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  part 
of  the  side  where  the  Indian  arrow-maker  considered 
the  notch  should  be.  A sawing  motion  made  the 
chips  fly  to  right  and  left,  and  in  less  than  a minute 
it  was  cut  to  the  necessary  depth.  The  other  side 
was  then  completed  in  like  manner.  The  entire 
process  was  accomplished,  and  the  arrow-head 
finished,  in  about  forty  minutes. 

This  account  of  the  process  of  the  Wintoon 
arrow-maker  refers,  it  will  be  seen,  with  a marked 
though  probably  undesigned  emphasis,  to  the  use 
of  the  right  hand  in  all  his  active  manipulations. 
Its  minute  details  are  in  other  respects  full  of 
interest  from  the  light  we  may  assume  them  to 
throw  on  the  method  pursued  by  the  primitive 
implement  makers  of  the  earliest  Stone  Age.  Dr. 
Evans  describes  and  figures  a class  of  flint  tools 
recovered  from  time  to  time,  the  edges  of  which, 
blunted  and  worn  at  both  ends,  suggest  to  his 
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experienced  eye  their  probable  use  for  chipping 
out  arrow-heads  and  other  small  implements  of 
flint,  somewhat  in  the  fashion  detailed  above,  with 
the  tool  of  deer’s  horn.  To  those  accordingly  he 
applies  the  name  of  flaking  tools,  or  fabricators. 
But  whether  fashioned  by  means  of  flint  or  horn 
fabricator,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  material  to  be 
operated  upon  has  to  be  held  in  one  hand,  while 
the  tool  is  dexterously  manipulated  with  the  other. 
Signor  Craveri,  whose  long  residence  in  Mexico  gave 
him  very  favourable  opportunities  for  observing  the 
process  of  the  native  workers  in  obsidian,  remarks 
that,  when  the  Indians  “ wish  to  make  an  arrow  or 
other  instrument  of  a splinter  of  obsidian,  they  take 
the  piece  in  the  left  hand,  and  hold  grasped  in  the 
other  a small  goat’s  horn.  They  set  this  piece  of 
obsidian  upon  the  horn,  and  dexterously  pressing  it 
against  the  point  of  it,  while  they  give  the  horn  a 
gentle  movement  from  right  to  left,  and  up  and 
down,  they  disengage  from  it  frequent  chips ; and 
in  this  way  obtain  the  desired  form.”  1 Again,  in 
an  account  communicated  to  Sir  Charles  Lyell  by 
Mr.  Cabot,  of  the  mode  of  procedure  of  the  Shasta 
Indian  arrow-makers,  after  describing  the  detach- 

1 Translated  from  Gastaldi.  See  Evans’s  Stone  Implements,  p.  36. 
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ment  of  a piece  from  the  obsidian  pebble  with  the 
help  of  an  agate  chisel,  he  thus  proceeds : “ Holding 
the  piece  against  the  anvil  with  thumb  and  finger 
of  his  left  hand,  he  commenced  a series  of  blows, 
every  one  of  which  chipped  off  fragments  of  the 
brittle  substance.”  The  patient  artificer  worked  up- 
wards of  an  hour  before  he  succeeded  in  producing 
a perfect  arrow-head.  His  ingenious  skill  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  spectator,  who  adds  the  state- 
ment that  among  the  Indians  of  California  arrow- 
making is  a distinct  profession,  in  which  few  attain 
excellence. 

The  point  noticeable  here  in  reference  to  the 
accounts  given  by  the  various  observers  is  the 
uniform  assumption  of  right-handedness.  Mr. 
Kedding,  Signor  Craveri,  and  Mr.  Cabot  not  only 
agree  in  describing  the  block  of  obsidian  as  held  in 
the  left  hand,  while  the  tools  are  employed  in  the 
right  hand  to  fashion  it  into  shape ; but  the  whole 
language,  especially  in  the  description  given  by 
Signor  Craveri,  assumes  right-handedness  as  not 
only  the  normal,  but  the  invariable  characteristic 
of  the  worker  in  stone.  In  reality,  however,  an 
ingenious  investigator,  Mr.  F.  H.  Cushing  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  while  engaged  in  a series 
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of  tentative  experiments  to  determine  the  process  of 
working  in  flint  and  obsidian,  had  his  attention 
accidentally  called  to  the  fact  that  the  primitive 
implements  of  the  Stone  Age  perpetuate  for  us  a 
record  of  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  hand  in  their 
manufacture.  With  the  instinctive  zeal  of  youthful 
enthusiasm  Mr.  Cushing,  while  still  a boy  on  his 
father’s  farm  in  Western  New  York,  carried  out  a 
systematic  series  of  flint  workings  with  a view  to 
ascertain  for  himself  the  process  by  which  the 
ancient  arrow-makers  fashioned  the  flint  implements 
that  then  excited  his  interest.  After  repeated 
failures  in  his  attempts  to  chip  the  flint  into  the 
desired  shape  by  striking  off  fragments  with  a stone 
hammer,  he  accidentally  discovered  that  small  flakes 
could  be  detached  from  the  flint  core  with  great 
certainty  and  precision  by  pressure  with  a pointed 
rod  of  bone  or  horn ; and,  as  I have  recently  learned 
from  him,  the  instrument  employed  by  him  in  those 
experiments  was  the  same  as  that  which  Dr.  John 
Evans  informs  me  he  accidentally  hit  upon  in  his 
earliest  successful  efforts  at  flint-arrow  making,  viz. 
a tooth-brush  handle.  In  thus  employing  a bone 
or  horn  flaker,  the  sharp  edge  of  the  flake  cuts 
slightly  into  the  bone;  and  when  the  latter  is 
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twisted  suddenly  upward,  a small  scale  flies  off  at 
the  point  of  pressure  in  a direction  which  can  he 
foreseen  and  controlled.  With  this  discovery  the 
essential  process  of  arrow-making  had  been  mastered. 
Spear  and  arrow-heads  could  be  flaked  with  the 
most  delicate  precision,  with  no  such  liability  to 
fracture  as  leads  to  constant  failure  in  any  attempt 
to  chip  even  the  larger  and  ruder  spear  or  axe-heads 
into  shape.  The  hammer-stone  only  suffices  for  the 
earlier  processes,  including  the  detachment  of  the 
flake  from  the  rough  flint  nodule,  and  trimming  it 
roughly  into  the  required  form,  preparatory  to  the 
delicate  manipulation  of  edging,  pointing,  and  notch- 
ing the  arrow-head.  The  thinning  of  the  flint-blade 
is  effected  by  detaching  long  thin  scales  or  flakes 
from  the  surface  by  using  the  flaker  like  a chisel 
and  striking  it  a succession  of  blows  with  a hammer- 
stone.  The  marks  of  this  delicate  surface  - flaking 
are  abundantly  manifest  on  the  highly  - finished 
Danish  knives,  daggers,  and  large  spear-heads,  as 
well  as  upon  most  other  flint  implements  of  Europe’s 
Neolithic  Age.  The  large  spear  and  tongue- shaped 
implements  of  the  drift  are,  on  the  contrary,  rudely 
chipped,  evidently  by  the  blows  of  a hammer-stone ; 
although  some  of  the  more  delicately  fashioned  drift 
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implements  seem  to  indicate  that  the  use  of  the 
flint  or  bone  flaker  was  not  unknown  to  the  men 
of  the  Palaeolithic  Age.  But  the  chipping-stone  or 
hammer  was  in  constant  use  at  the  later  period ; 
and  the  small  hammer-stone,  with  indentations  on 
its  sides  for  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  its  rounded 
edges  marked  with  the  evidence  of  long  use  in 
chipping  the  flint  nodules  into  the  desired  forms, 
abounds  both  in  Europe  and  America,  wherever  the 
arrow-maker  has  carried  on  his  primitive  art.  The 
implements  in  use  varied  with  the  available  material. 
AT-  shaped  wooden  flaker  sufficed  for  the  Aztecs  in 
shaping  the  easily -worked  obsidian.  The  jasper, 
chalcedony,  and  quartz,  in  like  manner,  yield  readily 
to  the  pressure  of  a slender  flaker  of  horn ; whereas 
Mr.  Cushing  notes  that  the  “tough  horn-stone  of 
Western  Arctic  America  could  not  be  flaked  by 
pressure  in  the  hand,  but  must  be  rested  against 
some  solid  substance,  and  flaked  by  means  of  an 
instrument,  the  handle  of  which  fitted  the  palm  like 
that  of  an  umbrella,  enabling  the  operator  to  exert 
a pressure  against  the  substance  to  be  chipped 
nearly  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  body.”  One 
result  of  Mr.  Cushing’s  experiments  in  arrow-making 
was  to  satisfy  him  that  the  greatest  difficulty  was  to 
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make  long  narrow  surface-flakes.  Hence,  contrary 
to  all  preconceived  ideas,  it  is  easier  to  form  the 
much-prized,  delicately-finished  small  arrow-head, 
with  barbs  and  stem,  than  larger  and  seemingly 
ruder  implements  which  involve  much  surface- 
flaking. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  of  the  recovery  of  this 
lost  art  of  the  ancient  arrow-makers  by  a series  of 
tentative  experiments  independently  pursued  by 
different  observers.  Before  Mr.  Cushing’s  attention 
had  been  directed  to  any  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
process  of  modern  flint-workers,  now  familiar  to  us, 
he  aimed  at  placing  himself  in  the  same  condition 
as  the  primitive  manufacturer  of  Europe’s  Stone 
Age,  or  of  the  ancient  Mound  Builders  of  North 
America,  devoid  of  metallic  tools,  and  with  the 
flint,  obsidian,  jasper,  or  hornstone,  as  the  most 
available  material  out  of  which  to  fashion  nearly  all 
needful  implements.  He  set  to  work  accordingly 
with  no  other  appliances  than  such  sticks  and 
variously  shaped  stones  as  could  be  found  on  the 
banks  of  the  streams  where  he  sought  his  materials. 
The  results  realise  to  us,  in  a highly  interesting 
way,  the  earliest  stages  in  the  training  of  the  self- 
taught  workman  of  the  Paleolithic  Age.  After 
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making  various  implements  akin  to  the  most  rudely 
fashioned  examples  from  the  river-drift  or  the  old 
flint  pits,  by  means  of  chipping  one  flint  or  stone 
with  another,  he  satisfied  himself  that  no  amount  of 
chipping,  however  carefully  practised,  would  produce 
surfaces  like  the  best  of  those  which  he  was  trying 
to  imitate.  He  accordingly  assumed  that  there 
must  be  some  other  process  unknown  to  him.  By 
chance  he  tried  pressure  with  the  point  of  a stick, 
instead  of  chipping  with  a stone,  and  the  mystery 
was  solved.  He  had  hit  on  nearly  the  same  method 
already  described  as  in  use  by  Aztecs,  Eskimos,  and 
Red  Indians ; and  found  that  he  could  fashion  the 
fractured  flint  or  obsidian  into  nearly  any  shape 
that  he  desired.  As  has  been  already  noted,  Mr. 
Cushing,  like  Dr.  Evans,  resorted  subsequently  to 
the  easily  available  tool  furnished  by  the  handle 
of  a tooth-brush.  Having  thus  mastered  the  secret 
of  the  old  flint-workers,  he  succeeded  before  long 
in  the  manufacture  of  well-finished  arrows,  spear- 
heads, and  daggers  of  flint,  closely  resembling  the 
products  of  the  primitive  workmen  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  Hew  World. 

Thus  far  the  results  accord  with  other  investiga- 
tions ; but  in  the  course  of  his  operations  Mr. 
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Cushing  also  noted  this  fact,  that  the  grooves  pro- 
duced by  the  flaking  of  the  flint  or  obsidian  all 
turned  in  one  direction.  This  proved  to  he  due  to 
the  constant  use  of  his  right  hand.  When  the 
direction  of  pressure  by  the  bone  or  stick  was 
reversed,  the  result  was  apparent  in  the  opposite 
direction  of  the  grooves.  So  far  as  his  observations 
then  extended,  he  occasionally  found  an  arrow-head 
or  other  primitive  stone  implement  with  the  flake 
grooves  running  from  left  to  right,  showing,  as  he 
believed,  the  manipulation  of  a left-handed  workman  ; 
but,  from  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence,  it  might  be 
concluded  that,  as  a rule,  prehistoric  man  was  right- 
handed.  When  Mr.  Cushing  reported  the  results 
of  those  investigations  into  the  arts  of  the  Stone 
Age,  at  a meeting  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Washington  in  May  1879,  Professor  Mason  con- 
firmed from  his  own  observation  the  occurrence  of 
flint  implements  indicating  by  the  reversed  direction 
of  the  bevelling  that  they  were  produced  by  left- 
handed  workmen.  Mr.  Cushing  further  notes  that 
“ arrow-making  is  accompanied  by  great  fatigue  and 
profuse  perspiration.  It  has  a prostrating  effect 
upon  the  nervous  system,  which  shows  itself  again 
in  the  direction  of  fracture.  The  first  fruits  of  the 
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workman’s  labour,  while  still  fresh  and  vigorous, 
can  be  distinguished  from  the  implements  produced 
after  he  had  become  exhausted  at  his  task ; and  it 
is  thus  noteworthy  that  on  an  unimpressible  sub- 
stance like  flint  even  the  moods  and  passions  of 
long-forgotten  centuries  may  be  found  thus  traced 
and  recorded.” 

In  an  ingenious  brochure  by  Mr.  Charles  Eeade, 
styled  “The  Coming  Man,”  specially  aiming  at  the 
development  in  the  rising  generation  of  the  use  of 
the  left  hand,  so  that  the  man  of  the  future  shall 
be  ambidextrous  or  “ either-handed,”  he  remarks : 
“ There  certainly  is  amongst  mankind  a vast  weight 
of  opinion  against  my  position  that  man  is  by 
nature  as  either-handed  as  an  ape ; and  that  custom 
should  follow  nature.  The  majority  believe  the  left 
arm  and  hand  inferior  to  the  right  in  three  things : 
power,  dexterity,  and  dignity.  Nor  is  this  notion 
either  old-fashioned  or  new-fangled.  It  is  many 
thousand  years  old ; and  comes  down  by  unbroken 
descent  to  the  present  day.”  The  writer  then  goes 
on  to  affirm : “ It  has  never  existed  amongst  rank 
barbarians ; it  is  not  indicated  in  the  genuine  flint 
instruments ; but  only  in  those  which  modern 
dexterity  plants  in  old  strata,  to  delight  and  defraud 
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antiquarians  ; and  the  few  primitive  barbarians  that 
now  remain,  living  relics  of  the  Stone  Age,  use  both 
arms  indifferently.”  The  conclusions  here  assumed 
as  established  by  evidence  derived  from  the  study  of 
“ the  genuine  flint  instruments  ” imply,  I presume, 
that  they  do  embody  indications  of  right  and  left- 
hand  manipulation  in  nearly  equal  proportions ; 
whereas  the  forgeries  of  the  modern  “ Flint  Jack  ” 
all  betray  evidence  of  right-handed  manufacture, 
and  of  consequent  modernness.  This,  however, 
must  have  been  set  forth  as  a mere  surmise ; for,  as 
now  appears,  it  is  in  conflict  with  the  results  of 
careful  investigations  directed  to  the  products  of  the 
primitive  flint  workers.  The  opinion  adopted  by 
Mr.  Cushing,  after  repeated  observation  and  tenta- 
tive experiment,  is  that  primitive  man  was,  as  a 
rule,  right-handed.  The  evidence  adduced  is  in- 
sufficient for  an  absolute  determination  of  the 
question ; but  any  strongly-marked  examples  of  the 
left-handed  workman’s  art  thus  far  observed  among 
palaeolithic  flint  implements  appear  to  be  exceptional. 
No  higher  authority  than  Dr.  John  Evans  can  be 
appealed  to  in  reference  to  the  manipulations  of  the 
primitive  flint- worker,  and,  in  writing  to  me  on  the 
subject,  he  remarks : " I think  that  there  is  some 
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evidence  of  the  flint -workers  of  old  having  been 
right-handed;  the  particular  twist,  both  in  some 
palaeolithic  implements,  as  in  one  in  my  own  pos- 
session from  Hoxne,  and  in  some  American  rifled 
arrow-heads,  being  due  to  the  manner  of  chipping, 
and  being  most  in  accordance  with  their  being  held 
in  the  left  hand  and  chipped  with  the  right.”  In 
the  detailed  description,  given  in  his  Ancient  Stone 
Implements  of  Great  Britain , of  the  example  from 
Hoxne  above  referred  to,  Dr.  John  Evans  remarks  : 
“ It  presents  the  peculiarity,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  in  ovate  implements,  of  having  the  side 
edges  not  in  one  plane,  hut  forming  a sort  of  ogee 
curve.  In  this  instance  the  blade  is  twisted  to 
such  an  extent  that  a line  drawn  through  the  two 
edges  near  the  point  is  at  an  angle  of  at  least  45° 
to  a line  through  the  edges  at  the  broadest  part  of 
the  implement.  I think,”  he  adds,  “ that  this  twist- 
ing of  the  edges  was  not  in  this  case  intended  to 
serve  any  particular  purpose,  hut  was  rather  the 
accidental  result  of  the  method  pursued  in  chipping 
the  flint  into  its  present  form.”1  A similar  curva- 
ture is  seen  in  a long -pointed  implement  from 
Eeculver,  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  J.  Brent,  F.S.A., 

1 Ancient  Stone  Implements,  p.  520. 
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and  again  in  another  large  example  of  this  class, 
from  Hoxne  in  Suffolk,  presented  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  London  upwards  of  eighty  years  ago. 
This,  as  Dr.  Evans  notes,  exhibits  the  same  peculiarity 
of  the  twisting  of  the  edges  so  markedly,  and  indeed 
so  closely  resembles  the  specimen  in  his  own  collec- 
tion, that  they  might  have  been  made  by  the  same 
hand.  Of  another  example,  from  Santon  Downham, 
near  Hetford,  Suffolk,  almond-shaped,  and  with 
dendritic  markings  in  evidence  of  its  palaeolithic 
date,  Dr.  Evans  remarks : “It  is  fairly  symmetrical 
in  contour  with  an  edge  all  round,  which  is  some- 
what blunted  at  the  base.  This  edge,  however,  is 
not  in  one  plane,  but  considerably  curved,  so  that 
when  seen  sideways  it  forms  an  ogee  curve and 
he  adds : “ I have  other  implements  of  the  same, 
and  of  more  pointed  forms,  with  similarly  curved 
edges,  both  from  France  and  other  parts  of  England, 
but  whether  this  curvature  was  intentional  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  In  some  cases  it  is  so  marked 
that  it  can  hardly  be  the  result  of  accident ; and 
the  curve  is,  so  far  as  I have  observed,  almost 
without  exception  3,  and  not  8.  If  not  intentional, 
the  form  may  be  the  result  of  all  the  blows  by 
which  the  implement  was  finally  chipped  out  having 
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been  given  on  the  one  face  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  opposite  on  the  other.”1  In  other  words,  the 
implement-maker  worked  throughout  with  the  flaker 
in  the  same  hand;  and  that  hand,  with  very  rare 
exceptions,  appears  to  have  been  the  right  hand. 
The  evidence  thus  far  adduced  manifestly  points  to 
the  predominance  of  right-handed  men  among  the 
palaeolithic  flint -workers.  For  if  the  flint -arrow 
maker,  working  apart,  and  with  no  motive,  therefore, 
suggested  by  the  necessity  of  accommodating  himself 
to  a neighbouring  workman,  has  habitually  used  the 
right  hand  from  remote  palaeolithic  times,  it  only 
remains  to  determine  the  origin  of  a practice  too 
nearly  invariable  to  have  been  the  result  of  accident. 
This,  however,  has  long  eluded  research ; or  thus 
far,  at  least,  has  been  ascribed  to  very  different 
causes.  But  to  any  who  regards  the  special  inquiry 
now  under  review  as  one  worthy  of  further  con- 
sideration, the  class  of  implements  referred  to  offers 
a trustworthy  source  of  evidence  whereby  to  arrive 
at  a relative  estimate  of  the  prevalent  use  of  one  or 
the  other  hand  among  uncultured  races  of  men,  alike 
in  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Dr.  Evans  has  figured  and  described  what  he 
1 Ancient  Stone  Implements , p.  501. 
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believes  to  have  been  the  flaking  tools  or  fabricators 
in  earliest  use  among  the  flint-workers  for  chipping 
out  arrow-heads  and  other  small  implements.  They 
are  fashioned  of  the  same  material ; and  some  of 
them  are  carefully  wrought  into  a form  best  adapted 
for  being  held  in  the  hand  of  the  workman.  Speci- 
mens of  the  bone  arrow-flakers  in  use  by  the  Eskimo 
workers  in  flint  are  also  familiar  to  us.  Different 
forms  of  those  instruments  are  engraved  among  the 
illustrations  to  The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons, 
and  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain,  from  specimens  in 
the  Blackmore  Museum  and  the  Christy  Collection  j1 
and  Dr.  Evans  describes  the  mode  of  using  them  as 
witnessed  by  Sir  Edward  Belcher  among  the  Eskimo 
of  Cape  Lisburne,  but  without  reference  to  the  point 
now  alluded  to.  Dr.  John  Bae,  who,  like  myself,  is 
inveterately  left-handed,  informs  me  that,  without 
having  taken  particular  notice  of  Indian  or  Eskimo 
practice  in  the  use  of  one  or  the  other  hand,  he 
observed  that  some  among  them  were  markedly 
ambidextrous.  But,  he  adds,  “ from  a curious 
story  told  me  by  an  Eskimo  about  a bear  throwing 
a large  piece  of  ice  at  the  head  of  a walrus,  and 
telling  me  as  a noteworthy  fact  that  he  threw  it 
1 Ancient  Stone  Implements,  figs.  8,  9,  10. 
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with  the  left  forepaw,  as  if  it  were  something  un- 
usual, it  would  seem  to  indicate  that  left-handedness 
was  not  very  common  among  the  Eskimos.”  It 
shows,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Eskimo  noted  the  use 
of  the  left  paw  as  something  diverse  from  the 
normal  practice.  But  if  the  deductions  based  on 
the  experimental  working  in  flint  are  well  founded, 
the  test  supplied  by  the  direction  of  the  flaking 
grooves  of  obsidian,  chert,  or  flint  implements  will 
be  equally  available  for  determining  the  prevalent 
use  of  one  or  other  hand  by  the  Eskimo  and  other 
modern  savage  races,  as  among  those  of  the  Palaeo- 
lithic and  Neolithic  Periods. 


CHAPTEK  Y 


THE  DISHONOURED  HAND 

An  interesting  discovery  made  in  recent  years  in 
the  course  of  some  researches  into  the  traces  of  the 
neolithic  flint- workers  of  Norfolk  invites  attention 
from  the  evidence  it  has  been  thought  to  furnish  of 
the  traces  of  a left-handed  workman  of  that  remote 
era. 

The  Eev.  William  Greenwell  carried  out  a series 
of  explorations  of  a number  of  flint -pits,  known 
as  Grimes’s  Graves,  near  Brandon,  in  Norfolk;  and 
in  a communication  to  the  Ethnological  Society  of 
London  on  the  subject,  he  states  that  in  clearing 
out  one  of  the  primitive  subterranean  galleries  ex- 
cavated in  the  chalk  by  the  British  workmen  of  the 
Neolithic  Age,  in  order  to  procure  flint  nodules  in 
a condition  best  adapted  for  their  purpose,  it  was 
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found  that,  while  the  pits  were  still  being  worked, 
the  roof  of  the  gallery  had  given  way  and  blocked 
up  its  whole  width.  The  removal  of  this  obstruc- 
tion disclosed  three  recesses  extending  beyond  the 
face  of  the  chalk,  at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  which 
had  been  excavated  by  the  ancient  miners  in  pro- 
curing the  flint.  In  front  of  two  of  these  recesses 
thus  hollowed  out  lay  two  picks  corresponding  to 
others  found  in  various  parts  of  the  shafts  and 
galleries,  made  from  the  antlers  of  the  red  deer. 
But  Canon  Greenwell  noted  that,  while  the  handle 
of  each  was  laid  towards  the  mouth  of  the  gallery, 
the  tines  which  formed  the  blades  of  the  picks 
pointed  towards  each  other,  showing,  as  he  con- 
ceived, that  in  all  probability  they  had  been  used 
respectively  by  a right  and  a left-handed  man. 
The  day’s  work  over,  the  men  had  laid  down  their 
tools,  ready  for  the  next  day’s  work;  meanwhile 
the  roof  had  fallen  in,  and  the  picks  were  left  there 
undisturbed  through  all  the  intervening  centuries, 
till  the  reopening  of  the  gallery  in  our  own  day. 

The  chronicles  of  the  neolithic  miners  of  Nor- 
folk, as  of  the  greatly  more  ancient  flint- workers  of 
the  drift,  or  the  draftsmen  of  the  Dordogne,  are 
recorded  for  us  in  very  definite  characters,  more 
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trustworthy,  but  unfortunately  as  meagre  as  other 
early  chronicles.  But  when  we  come  within  the 
range  of  written  records,  or  analyse  the  evidence  that 
language  supplies  among  unlettered  races,  a flood  of 
light  is  thrown  on  the  subject  of  a discriminating 
choice  in  use  of  one  or  the  other  hand.  The  evi- 
dence derived  from  this  source  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  that  the  preferential  choice  is  no  mere  habit ; 
but  that  everywhere,  among  barbarous  and  civilised 
races  alike,  one  specific  hand  has  been  assigned  for 
all  actions  requiring  either  unusual  force  or  special 
delicacy. 

Even  among  races  in  the  rudest  condition  of 
savage  life,  such  as  the  Australians  and  the  Pacific 
Islanders,  terms  for  “right,”  the  “right  hand,”  or 
approximate  expressions  show  that  the  distinction 
is  no  product  of  civilisation.  In  the  Kamilarai 
dialect  of  the  Australians  bordering  on  Hunter’s 
River  and  Lake  Maquaria  matara  signifies  “hand,” 
but  they  have  the  terms  turovn,  right,  on  the  right 
hand,  and  ngorangdn,  on  the  left  hand.  In  the 
Wiraturai  dialect  of  the  Wellington  Valley  the 
same  ideas  are  expressed  by  the  words  bumalgdl 
and  miraga , dextrorsum  and  sinistrorsum. 

The  idea  lying  at  the  root  of  our  own  decimal 
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notation,  which  has  long  since  been  noted  by 
Lepsius,  Donaldson,  and  other  philologists,  as  the 
source  of  names  of  Greek  and  Latin  numerals,  is 
no  less  discernible  in  the  rudest  savage  tongues. 
Among  the  South  Australians  the  simple  names  for 
numerals  are  limited  to  two,  viz.  ryup,  one,  and 
politi,  two ; the  two  together  express  “ three  ” ; 
politi-politi,  four;  and  then  “five”  is  indicated  by 
the  term  ryup-murnangin , i.e.  one  hand ; ten  by 
politi-murnangin,  i.e.  two  hands.  The  same  idea  is 
apparent  in  the  dialects  of  Hawaii,  Earatonga,  Viti, 
and  Hew  Zealand,  in  the  use  of  the  one  term : 
lima,  rima,  ling  a,  ringa,  etc.,  for  hand  and  for  the 
number  five.  Fulu  and  its  equivalents  stand  for 
“ ten,”  apparently  from  the  root  fu,  whole,  altogether  ; 
while  the  word  tau,  which  in  the  Hawaiian  signifies 
“ ready,”  in  the  Tahitian  “ right,  proper,”  and  in  the 
Hew  Zealand,  “ expert,  dexterous,”  is  the  common 
Polynesian  term  for  the  right  hand.  In  the  Yitian 
language,  as  spoken  in  various  dialects  throughout 
the  Yiti  or  Fiji  Islands,  the  distinction  is  still  more 
explicitly  indicated.  There  is  first  the  common 
term  linga,  the  hand,  or  arm;  then  the  ceremonial 
term  daka,  employed  exclusively  in  speaking  of  that 
of  a chief,  but  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  also 
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expresses  the  right  hand  ; as,  while  there  is  no  other 
word  for  it,  a distinct  term  sema  is  the  left  hand. 
The  root  se  is  found  not  only  in  the  Yiti,  but  also 
in  the  Samoa,  Tonga,  Mangariva,  and  New  Zealand 
dialects,  signifying  “ to  err,  to  mistake,  to  wander  ” ; 
semo,  unstable,  unfixed ; while  there  is  the  word 
matau,  right,  dexter,  clearly  proving  the  recognition 
of  the  distinction.  In  the  case  of  the  Yiti  or 
Fijian,  this  is  the  more  noticeable,  as  there  appears 
to  be  some  reason  for  believing  that  left-handedness 
is  exceptionally  prevalent  among  the  natives  of  the 
Fiji  Islands.  In  1876  a correspondent  of  the 
Times  communicated  a series  of  letters  to  that 
journal,  in  which  he  embodied  anthropological  notes 
on  the  Fijians,  obtained  both  from  his  own  observa- 
tions during  repeated  visits  to  the  Islands,  and  from 
conversation  with  English,  American,  and  German 
settlers,  at  the  port  of  call,  and  on  the  route  between 
San  Francisco  and  the  Australian  colonies.  “The 
Fijians,”  he  says,  “are  quite  equal  in  stature  to 
white  men ; they  are  better  developed  relatively  in 
the  chest  and  arms  than  in  the  lower  limbs ; they 
are  excellent  swimmers,  and,  if  trained,  are  good 
rowers.  Left-handed  men  are  more  common  among 
them  than  among  white  people;  three  were  pointed 
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out  in  one  little  village  near  the  anchorage.”  Yet 
here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  exceptional.  Yague  state- 
ments from  time  to  time  appear,  affirming  a preva- 
lence of  left -handedness  among  certain  barbarous 
races.  A writer  in  the  Medical  Record  in  1886 
says  : “ No  purely  left-handed  race  has  ever  been 
discovered,  although  there  seems  to  be  a difference 
in  different  tribes.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Punjab  use  the  left  hand  by  preference ; 
and  the  greater  number  of  the  Hottentots  and  Bush- 
men of  South  Africa  also  use  the  left  hand  in  pre- 
ference to  the  right.”  But  such  statements,  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  be  based  on  carefully  accumu- 
lated evidence,  such  as  is  scarcely  accessible  in  rela- 
tion to  nomad  savage  tribes.  Such  comprehensive 
generalisations  generally  prove  to  have  no  better 
foundation  than  the  exceptional  and  chance  obser- 
vations of  a traveller.  It  is  otherwise  when  the 
evidence  is  derived  from  language,  or  from  the 
observation  of  traders  or  missionaries  long  resident 
among  the  people. 

Throughout  the  widely  scattered  islands  of  the 
Pacific  the  recognition  of  native  right-handedness  as 
the  normal  usage  is  confirmed  alike  by  trustworthy 
witnesses  and  by  the  definite  evidence  of  language. 
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The  Samoan  word  lima,  hand,  also  signifying  “ five,5’ 
and  the  terms  lima  maira,  right  hand,  and  lima 
woat,  left  hand,  are  used  as  the  equivalents  of 
our  own  mode  of  expression.  But  also  the  left 
hand  is  lima  tau-anga-vale,  literally,  the  hand  that 
takes  hold  foolishly.  In  the  case  of  the  Samoans, 
it  may  be  added,  as  well  as  among  the  natives  of 
New  Britain  and  other  of  the  Pacific  islands,  the 
favoured  hand  corresponds  with  our  right  hand. 
My  informant,  the  Rev.  George  Brown,  for  fourteen 
years  a missionary  in  Polynesia,  states  that  the 
distinction  of  right  and  left  hand  is  as  marked  as 
among  Europeans  ; and  left-handedness  is  altogether 
exceptional.  In  the  Terawan  language,  which  is 
spoken  throughout  the  group  of  islands  on  the 
equator  called  the  Kingsmill  Archipelago,  the  terms 
atai  or  edai , right,  dexter,  (entirely  distinct  from 
rapa,  good,  right,)  and  maan,  left,  sinister,  are  applied 
to  bai,  or  joai,  the  hand,  to  denote  the  difference, 
e.g.  te  bai  maan , the  left  hand,  literally,  the 
“ dirty  hand,”  that  which  is  not  used  in  eating. 
The  languages  of  the  American  continent  furnish 
similar  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction among  its  hunter-tribes.  In  the  Chippeway 
the  word  for  “my  right  hand”  is  ne-keche-neenj , 
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ne  being  the  prenominal  prefix,  literally,  “ my  great 
hand.”  “My  left  hand”  is  ne-nuh-munje-neenj-ne. 
Numunj  is  the  same  root  as  appears  in  nuh-munj-e- 
doon,  “ I do  not  know ; ” and  the  idea  obviously 
is  “ the  uncertain  or  unreliable  hand.”  Again,  in 
the  Mohawk  language,  “ the  right  hand  ” is  ex- 
pressed by  the  term  ji-ke-we-yen-den-dah-kon , 
from  ke-we-yen-deh , literally,  “I  know  how.” 
Ji  is  a particle  conveying  the  idea  of  side , and 
the  termination  dah-kon  has  the  meaning  of  “ being 
accustomed  to.”  It  is,  therefore,  the  limb  accus- 
tomed to  act  promptly,  the  dexterous  organ.  Ske- 
ne-kwa-dih,  the  left  hand,  literally  means  “ the  other 
side.” 

Analogous  terms  are  found  alike  in  the  languages 
of  civilised  and  barbarous  races,  expressing  the 
same  inferiority  of  one  hand  in  relation  to  the  other 
which  is  indicated  in  the  classical  sinistra  as  the 
subordinate  of  the  dextra  manus.  The  honourable 
significance  of  the  right  hand  receives  special  pro- 
minence in  the  most  sacred  allusions  of  the  Hebrew 
scriptures ; and  in  mediseval  art  the  right  hand  in 
benediction  is  a frequent  symbol  of  the  First  Person 
of  the  Trinity.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  version  of  the 
Hew  Testament  the  equivalent  terms  appear  as 
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swythre  and  wynstre,  as  in  Matthew  vi.  3 : “ Sothlice 
thonne  tkn  thinne  aelmessan  do,  nyte  thin  wynstre 
hwaet  do  thin  swythre ; ” “ When  thou  doest  alms,  let 
not  thy  left  hand  know  what  thy  right  hand  doeth.” 
Again  the  distinction  appears  in  a subsequent 
passage  thus : “ And  he  geset  tha  seep  on  hys 
swithran  healfe,  and  tha  tyccenu  on  hys  wynstran 
healfe”  (Matthew  xxv.  34).  Here  the  derivation  of 
swythre  from  swyth,  strong,  powerful,  swythm,  a 
strong  one,  a dexterous  man,  swythre,  the  stronger, 
the  right  hand,  is  obvious  enough.  It  is  also  used 
as  an  adjective,  as  in  Matthew  v.  30:  “And  gif 
thin  swythre  hand  the  aswice,  aceorf  hig  of ; ” “ And 
if  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off.”  The 
derivation  of  wynstre  is  less  apparent,  and  can  only 
be  referred  to  its  direct  significance,  se  wynstra , the 
left.  In  the  Greek  we  find  the  isolated  dpiarepos, 
apiGTepd,  left,  7]  dpLarepd,  the  left  hand.  What- 
ever etymology  we  adopt  for  this  word,  the  depre- 
ciatory comparison  between  the  left  and  the  more 
favoured  Segtd,  or  right  hand,  is  obvious  enough  in 
the  cncaios,  the  left,  the  ill-omened,  the  unlucky; 
c TKaiori ??,  left-handedness,  awkwardness ; like  the 
French  gauche,  awkward,  clumsy,  uncouth.  The 
Greek  had  also  the  term  derived  from  the  left  arm 
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as  the  shield-bearer;  hence  eV  dcnrlSa,  on  the  left 
or  shield  side. 

The  Gaelic  has  supplied  to  Lowland  Scotland  the 
term  her,  or  carry-handed,  in  common  use,  derived 
from  lamh-chearr , the  left  hand.  In  the  secondary 
meanings  attached  to  her , or  carry,  it  signifies  awk- 
ward, devious;  and  in  a moral  sense  is  equivalent 
to  the  English  use  of  the  word  “ sinister.”  To 
“ gang  the  har  gate  ” is  to  go  the  left  road,  i.e.  the 
wrong  road,  or  the  road  to  ruin.  There  is  no 
separate  word  in  the  Gaelic  for  “ right  hand,”  but  it 
is  called  lamh  dheas  and  lamh  ceart.  Both  words 
imply  “ proper,  becoming,  or  right.”  Ceart  is  the 
common  term  to  express  what  is  right,  correct,  or 
fitting,  whereas  dheas  primarily  signifies  the  “ south,” 
and  is  explained  by  the  supposed  practice  of  the 
Druid  augur  following  the  sun  in  his  divinations. 
In  this  it  will  be  seen  to  agree  with  the  secondary 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  yamin , and  to  present  a 
common  analogy  with  the  corresponding  Greek  and 
Latin  terms  hereafter  referred  to.  Deisal , a com- 
pound of  dheas , south,  and  iid,  a guide,  a course,  is 
commonly  used  as  an  adjective,  to  express  a lucky 
or  favourable  occurrence.  The  “ left  hand  ” is 
variously  styled  lamh  chli , the  wily  or  cunning 
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hand,  and  lamh  cearr,  or  ciotach.  Cearr  is  wrong, 
unlucky,  and  ciotach  is  the  equivalent  of  sinister, 
formed  from  the  specific  name  for  the  left  hand, 
ciotag,  Welsh  chwithig.  According  to  Pliny,1  “ the 
Gauls,  in  their  religious  rites,  contrary  to  the  practice 
of  the  Eomans,  turned  to  the  left.”  An  ancient 
Scottish  tradition  traces  the  surname  of  Kerr  to  the 
fact  that  the  Dalriadic  king,  Kynach-Ker  or  Conn- 
chad  Cearr,  as  he  is  called  in  the  Duan  AVoanach, 
was  left-handed ; though  the  name  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  a term  of  reproach  like  that  of  the  Saxon 
Ethelred,  the  Unready. 

Milton  in  one  of  his  Sonnets  plays  in  sportive 
satire  with  the  name  of  another  left-handed  Scot, 
“ Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp.”  The  person 
referred  to  under  the  first  name  was  the  Earl  of 
Antrim’s  deputy,  by  whom  the  invasion  of  Scotland 
was  attempted  in  1644  on  behalf  of  the  Stuarts. 
The  name  is  scarcely  less  strange  in  its  genuine 
form  of  Alastair  MacCholla-Chiotach  ; that  is,  Alex- 
ander, son  of  Coll,  the  left-handed.  This  was  the 
elder  Macdonnel,  of  Colonsay,  who  was  noted  for 
his  ability  to  wield  his  claymore  with  equal  dexterity 
in  the  left  hand  or  the  right ; or,  as  one  tradition 


1 Hist.  Hat.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  2. 
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affirms,  for  his  skill  as  a left-handed  swordsman  after 
the  loss  of  his  right  hand;  and  hence  his  sobri- 
quet of  Colkittock,  or  Coll,  the  Left-handed.  The 
term  “ carry  ” is  frequently  used  in  Scotland  as  one 
implying  reproach  or  contempt.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  and  especially  in  Lanarkshire,  it  is  even 
regarded  as  an  evil  omen  to  meet  a carry -handed 
person  when  setting  out  on  a journey.  Jamieson 
notes  the  interjectional  phrase  car-shamye  (Gaelic 
sgeamh-aim,  to  reproach)  as  in  use  in  Kinross-shire 
in  the  favourite  Scottish  game  of  shinty,  when  an 
antagonist  takes  what  is  regarded  as  an  undue 
advantage  by  using  his  club  in  the  left  hand. 

All  this,  while  indicating  the  exceptional  char- 
acter of  left-handedness,  clearly  points  to  a habit 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  as  to  be  familiarly 
present  to  every  mind.  But  the  exceptional  skill, 
or  dexterity,  as  it  may  be  fitly  called,  which  usually 
pertains  to  the  left-handed  operator  is  generally 
sufficient  to  redeem  him  from  slight.  The  ancient 
Scottish  game  of  golf,  which  is  only  a more  refined 
and  strictly  regulated  form  of  the  rustic  shinty,  is 
one  in  which  the  implements  are  of  necessity  right- 
handed,  and  so  subject  the  left-handed  player  to 
great  disadvantage,  unless  he  provides  his  own 
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special  clubs.  The  links  at  Leith  have  long  been 
famous  as  an  arena  for  Scottish  golfers.  King 
Charles  I.  was  engaged  in  a game  of  golf  there 
when,  in  November  1641,  a letter  was  delivered 
into  his  hands  which  gave  him  the  first  account 
of  the  Irish  Rebellion.  The  same  links  were  a 
favourite  resort  of  his  younger  son,  James  II.,  while 
still  Duke  of  York ; and  some  curious  traditions 
preserve  the  memory  of  his  relish  for  the  game. 
There,  accordingly,  golf  is  still  played  with  keenest 
zest ; and  among  its  present  practisers  - is  a left- 
handed  golfer,  who,  as  usual  with  left-handed 
persons,  is  practically  ambidextrous.  He  has 
accordingly  provided  himself  with  a double  set  of 
right  and  left  drivers  and  irons ; so  that  he  can  use 
either  hand  at  pleasure  according  to  the  character 
of  the  ground,  or  the  position  of  the  ball,  to  the 
general  discomfiture  of  his  one-handed  rivals.  The 
Scotchmen  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  have  trans- 
planted the  old  national  game  to  Canadian  soil ; 
and  the  latter  city  has  a beautiful  course  on  the 
historical  battle-field,  the  scene  of  Wolfe’s  victory 
and  death.  Their  experience  induced  the  Quebec 
Golf  Club,  when  ordering  spare  sets  of  implements 
for  the  use  of  occasional  guests  from  Great  Britain, 
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to  consider  the  propriety  of  providing  a left-handed 

set.  In  the  discussion  to  which  the  proposal  gave 

rise,  it  was  urged  to  be  unnecessary,  as  a left-handed 

player  generally  has  his  own  clubs  with  him ; but 

finally  the  order  was  limited  to  two  left-handed 

drivers,  so  that  when  a left-handed  golfer  joins  them 

he  has  to  put  with  his  driver.  This  considerateness 

of  the  Quebec  golfers  was  no  doubt  stimulated  by 

the  fact  that  there  is  a skilled  golfer  of  the  Montreal 

Club  whose  feats  of  dexterity  as  a left-handed 

player  at  times  startle  them.  A Quebec  golfer 
* 

writes  to  me  thus : “ There  is  one  left-handed 
fellow  belonging  to  the  Montreal  Club  who  comes 
down  occasionally  to  challenge  us ; and  I have 
watched  his  queer  play  with  a good  deal  of  interest 
and  astonishment.” 

To  the  left-handed  man  his  right  hand  is  the 
less  ready,  the  less  dexterous,  and  the  weaker  mem- 
ber. But  in  all  ordinary  experience  the  idea  of 
weakness,  uncertainty,  unreliability,  attaches  to  the 
left  hand,  and  so  naturally  leads  to  the  tropical 
significance  of  “unreliable,  untrustworthy,”  in  a 
moral  sense.  Both  ideas  are  found  alike  in  barbar- 
ous and  classic  languages.  An  interesting  example 
of  the  former  occurs  in  Ovid’s  Fasti  (iii.  869), 
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where  the  poet  speaks  of  the  flight  of  Helle  and  her 
brother  on  the  golden-fleeced  ram ; and  describes  her 
as  grasping  its  horn  “with  her  feeble  left  hand, 
when  she  made  of  herself  a name  for  the  waters,” 
i.e.  by  falling  off  and  being  drowned — 

Utque  fugam  capiant,  aries  nitidissimus  auro 
Traditur.  Ille  vehit  per  freta  longa  duos. 

Dicitur  informa  cornu  tenuisse  sinistra 
Femina,  cum  de  se  nomina  fecit  aquae. 

In  the  depreciatory  moral  sense,  Plautus  in  the 
Persa  (II.  ii.  44)  calls  the  left  hand  furtifica, 
“ thievish.”  “ Estne  haec  manus  ? Ubi  ilia  altera 

est  furtifica  lseva  ? ” So  in  like  manner  the  term  in 
all  its  forms  acquires  a depreciatory  significance,  and 
is  even  applied  to  sinister  looks.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  evidence  of  language  goes,  the  distinction  of  the 
right  from  the  left  hand,  as  the  more  reliable  mem- 
ber, appears  to  he  coeval  with  the  earliest  known 
use  of  language. 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE  PRIMITIVE  ABACUS 

Under  varying  aspects  of  the  question  of  right- 
handedness  the  inquiries  into  its  origin  have  natur- 
ally reverted  to  the  lateral  position  of  the  heart  as 
a probable  source  of  diversity  of  action  in  the  two 
hands ; and  this  is  the  more  suggestive  owing  to  the 
fact  that  exceptional  cases  of  its  reversed  position 
are  occasionally  found.  When  Carlyle  reflected  on 
right-handedness  as  “probably  the  oldest  human 
institution  that  exists/’  he  suggested  as  the  source  of 
choice  of  the  hand  that  it  “ probably  arose  in  fight- 
ing : most  important/’  as  he  says,  “ to  protect  your 
heart  and  its  adjacencies,  and  to  carry  the  shield  on 
the  hand.”  This  idea,  in  so  far  as  it  implies  the 
habitual  use  of  the  shield  in  the  left  hand,  or  on  the 
left  arm,  and  consequently  of  the  shield -hand  as 
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left  and  passive,  is  old  as  Homer;  and  the  evidence 
of  its  practice  is  abundantly  confirmed  by  the 
drawings  on  the  most  archaic  Greek  vases.  The 
right  side  was  eVt  8opv,  the  spear  side,  while  the 
left  was  €7 r daTTiBa,  the  shield  side.  The  familiar 
application  of  the  terms  in  this  sense  is  seen  in 
Xenophon’s  Anabasis,  IV.  iii.  26  : K al  Trapr}yyei\e 
rot?  Xo^ayols  /car  evcopboria^  'iroarjcracrOai  e/caarov 
rov  eavrov  Xo^ov,  Trap'  aaTrLBas  irapayayovTas  ttjv 
evwpLOTiav  iirl  tyaXayyos,  “ He  ordered  to  draw  up 
his  century  in  squads  of  twenty-five,  and  post  them 
in  line  to  the  left.”  And  again,  Anabasis,  IV.  iii. 
29:  Tot?  Se  Trap'  eavTw  Trapr)yyeC\ev  . . . avaarpe- 
yfravTas  eVt  86 pv,  k.t.X.,  “He  ordered  his  own 
division,  turning  to  the  right,”  etc.  Egyptian 
paintings  are  older  than  the  earliest  Greek  vases, 
but  they  are  less  reliable ; for  in  the  symmetrical 
arrangements  of  hieroglyphic  paintings  the  groups 
of  figures  are  habitually  reversed,  right  and  left, 
looking  toward  a central  line  or  point.  Yet  there 
also  evidence  may  be  found  confirming  the  same 
idea. 

But  we  may  once  more  turn  aside  from  the 
physical  to  the  intellectual  aspect  of  available 
evidence,  and  find  confirmation  of  a like  kind  in  one 
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of  the  earliest  definite  manifestations  of  cultured 
reason.  Few  tests  of  relative  stages  of  civilisation 
are  more  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  definite 
conception  of  high  numbers.  The  prevalence  of  a 
decimal  system  of  numerals  among  widely  severed 
nations,  alike  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  has  been 
universally  ascribed  to  the  simple  process  of  count- 
ing with  the  aid  of  the  fingers.  Mr.  Francis  Galton, 
in  his  Narrative  of  an  Exploration  in  Tropical  Africa, 
when  describing  the  efforts  of  the  Damaras  at  com- 
putation, states  that  the  mental  effort  fails  them 
beyond  three.  “When  they  wish  to  express  four, 
they  take  to  their  fingers,  which  are  to  them  as  for- 
midable instruments  of  calculation  as  a sliding  rule 
is  to  an  English  schoolboy.  They  puzzle  very  much 
after  five,  because  no  spare  hand  remains  to  grasp 
and  secure  the  fingers  that  are  required  for  units.” 
Turning  to  the  line  of  evidence  which  this  primitive 
method  of  computation  suggests,  some  striking 
analogies  reveal  a recognition  of  ideas  common  to 
the  savage  and  to  the  cultivated  Greek  and  Roman. 
Donaldson,  in  his  New  Cratylus,  in  seeking  to 
trace  the  first  ten  numerals  to  their  primitive  roots 
in  Sanskrit,  Zend,  Greek,  and  Latin,  derives  seven 
of  them  from  the  three  primitive  prenominal  elements. 
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But  five,  nine,  and  ten  are  referred  by  him  directly 
to  the  same  infantile  source  of  decimal  notation, 
suggested  by  the  ten  fingers,  as  has  been  recognised 
in  similar  operation  among  the  Hawaiians,  and  the 
Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  “ One  would  fancy,  indeed, 
without  any  particular  investigation  of  the  subject, 
that  the  number  five  would  have  some  connection 
with  the  word  signifying  ‘ a hand/  and  the  number 
ten  with  a word  denoting  the  ‘ right  hand  ’ ; for  in 
counting  with  our  fingers  we  begin  with  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand.”  Hence  the  familiar  idea, 
as  expressed  in  its  simplest  form,  where  Hesiod  {Op. 
740)  calls  the  hand  izivTo^ov,  the  five-branch;  and 
hence  also  ireixird^w,  primarily  to  count  on  five 
fingers. 

Bopp,  adopting  the  same  idea,  considers  the 
Sanskrit  pan'-cha  as  formed  of  the  copulative  con- 
junction added  to  the  neuter  form  of  pa,  one,  and  so 
signifying  “ and  one.”  Benary  explains  it  as  an 
abbreviation  of  pdn'-i-cha,  “ and  the  hand  ” — the 
conjunction  being  equally  recognisable  in  pan'-cha, 
nev-Te,  and  quinque.  This,  they  assume,  expressed 
the  idea  that  the  enumerator  then  began  to  count 
with  the  other  hand;  but  Donaldson  ingeniously 
suggests  the  simpler  meaning,  that  after  counting 
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four  the  whole  hand  was  opened  and  held  up.  To 
reckon  by  the  hand  was,  accordingly,  to  make  a 
rough  computation,  as  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristo- 
phanes, where  Bdelycleon  bids  his  father,  the  dicast, 
“ first  of  all  calculate  roughly,  not  by  pebbles,  but 
arro  %etpo?,  with  the  hand.” 

The  relation  of  Begid  to  Be/c-a  and  dextra,  Be/c-a, 
decern,  Be/c-crios,  decster , illustrates  the  same  idea. 
Grimm,  indeed,  says,  “ In  counting  with  the  fingers, 
one  naturally  begins  with  the  left  hand,  and  so  goes 
on  to  the  right.  This  may  explain  why,  in  different 
languages,  the  words  for  the  left  refer  to  the  root  of 
five , those  for  the  right  to  the  root  of  ten”  Hence 
also  the  derivation  of  finger,  through  the  Gothic 
and  Old  High  German,  from  the  stem  for  “five” 
and  “ left  ” ; while  the  Greek  and  Latin,  Bd/crvXos 
and  digitus,  are  directly  traceable  to  Be/ca  and  decem. 
The  connection  between  dpurrepd  and  sinistra  is 
also  traced  with  little  difficulty : the  sibilant  of  the 
latter  being  ascribed  to  an  initial  digamma,  assumed 
in  the  archaic  form  of  the  parent  vocabulary.  Nor 
is  the  relationship  of  Begcd  with  digitus  a far-fetched 
one.  As  the  antique  custom  was  to  hand  the  wine 
from  right  to  left,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
ancients  commenced  counting  with  the  left  hand,  in 
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the  use  of  that  primitive  abacus,  finishing  with  the 
dexter  or  right  hand  at  the  tenth  digit,  and  so 
completing  the  decimal  numeration. 

The  inferior  relation  of  the  left  to  the  right 
hand  was  also  indicated  in  the  use  of  the  former 
for  lower,  and  the  latter  for  higher  numbers  beyond 
ten.  In  reckoning  with  their  fingers,  both  Greeks 
and  Romans  counted  on  the  left  hand  as  far  as  a 
hundred,  then  on  the  right  hand  to  two  hundred, 
and  so  on  alternately : the  even  numbers  being 
always  reckoned  on  the  right  hand.  The  poet 
Juvenal  refers  to  this  in  his  tenth  Satire,  where, 
in  dwelling  on  the  attributes  of  age,  he  speaks  of 
the  centenarian,  “ who  counts  his  years  on  his  right 
hand ” — 

Felix  nimirum,  qui  tot  per  secula  mortem 
Distulit,  atque  suos  jam  dextra  computat  annos, 
Quique  novum  toties  mustum  bibit. 

A curious  allusion,  by  Tacitus,  in  the  first  book 
of  his  History , serves  to  show  that  the  German 
barbarians  beyond  the  Alps  no  less  clearly  recog- 
nised the  significance  of  the  right  hand  as  that 
which  was  preferred,  and  accepted  as  the  more 
honourable  member.  The  Lingones,  a Belgian 
tribe,  had  sent  presents  to  the  legions,  as  he 
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narrates : and  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage 
gave  as  the  symbolical  emblem  of  friendship  two 
right  hands  clasped  together.  “Miserat  civitas 
Lingonum  vetere  instituto  dona  legionibus,  dextras, 
hospitii  insigne.”  The  dextrse  are  represented  on 
a silver  quinarius  of  Julius  Caesar,  thus  described 
in  Ackerman’s  Catalogue  of  rare  and  unedited 
Roman  Coins,  “ PAX.  S.  C.  Female  head.  Rev . L. 
AEMILIVS.  BYCA.  IIII.  VIE.  Two  hands 
joined.” 1 

Other  evidence  of  a different  kind  confirms  the 
recognition  and  preferential  use  of  the  right  hand 
among  our  Teutonic  ancestors  from  the  remotest 
period.  Dr.  Eichard  Lepsius,  in  following  out  an 
ingenious  analysis  of  the  primitive  names  for  the 
numerals,  and  the  sources  of  their  origin,  traces 
from  the  common  Sanskrit  root  daga,  Greek  Be/ca, 
through  the  Gothic  taihun , the  hunda,  as  in  tva 
hunda,  two  hundred.  He  next  points  out  the  re- 
semblance between  the  Gothic  hunda  and  handus, 
i.e.  “the  hand,”  showing  that  this  is  no  accidental 
agreement,  but  that  the  words  are  etymologically 
one  and  the  same.  The  A.S.  hund,  a hundred, 
originally  meant  only  “ten,”  and  was  prefixed  to 
1 Ackerman,  i.  106. 
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numerals  above  twenty,  as  hund  - eahtatig,  eighty, 
liund-teontig , a hundred,  etc. 

Thus  far  philological  evidence  clearly  points  to 
a very  wide  prevalence  of  the  recognition  of  right- 
handedness  ; and  when  we  turn  from  this  to  the 
oldest  sources  of  direct  historical  evidence,  the 
references  abundantly  confirm  the  same  conclusions. 
The  earliest  ascertained  historical  record  of  left- 
handed  dexterity  is  familiar  to  all.  The  references 
to  this  in  the  Book  of  Judges  show  that  the  skill 
of  the  left-handed  among  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was 
specially  noted,  while  at  the  same  time  the  very 
form  of  the  record  marks  the  attribute  as  excep- 
tional; and  all  the  more  so  as  occurring  in  the 
tribe  whose  patronymic — ben  yamin , the  son  of  the 
right  hand, — so  specially  indicates  the  idea  of 
honour  and  dignity  constantly  associated  with  the 
right  hand  throughout  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
When,  as  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges,  the 
Lord  raised  up  as  a deliverer  of  Israel  from  the 
oppression  of  Eglon,  King  of  Moab,  Ehud,  the  son 
of  Gera,  he  was  a Benjamite,  a man  left-handed. 
He  accordingly  fashioned  for  himself  a two-edged 
dagger,  which  he  girt  under  his  raiment  upon  his 
right  thigh ; and  thus  armed  he  presented  him- 
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self  as  the  bearer  of  a present  from  the  children 
of  Israel  to  the  king,  and  sought  a private  inter- 
view, saying,  “ I have  a secret  errand  unto  thee, 
0 king.”  The  special  fitness  of  the  left-handed 
emissary,  as  best  suited  for  the  daring  act  required 
of  him,  is  in  itself  a proof  that  it  was  an  exceptional 
attribute.  The  express  mention  that  he  girded  his 
dagger  on  his  right  thigh  is  significant.  It  was 
doubtless  assumed  that  when  he  reached  with  his 
left  hand  towards  the  weapon  concealed  under  his 
raiment,  the  motion  would  not  excite  suspicion. 
A later  chapter  of  the  same  venerable  historical 
record  furnishes  the  account  of  a body  of  seven 
hundred  chosen  marksmen,  all  left-handed,  selected 
from  the  same  tribe  for  their  pre-eminent  skill. 
The  incident  is  noteworthy,  and  recalls  the  mode 
of  selection  of  the  three  hundred  chosen  men  with 
whom  G-ideon  overthrew  the  Midianites.  As  the 
host  of  Israel  passed  over  a stream  their  leader 
noted  that  the  greater  number,  pausing,  stooped 
down  on  their  knees  and  tarried  to  drink ; but 
the  hardy  warriors,  eager  for  the  fight,  hastily 
dipped  up  the  water  in  their  hand,  and  snatching  a 
draught  passed  on.  By  these  did  Gideon,  the  son 
of  Joash,  discomfit  the  hosts  of  the  Midianites. 
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The  number  of  the  left-handed  Benjamites  does 
not  furnish  any  evidence  that  this  specialty  was 
more  prevalent  among  them  than  other  tribes. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  of  some  resolute 
combatant,  endowed  with  the  capacity  of  a leader, 
and  conscious  of  his  own  skill  in  the  use  of  his 
weapons  in  his  dexterous  left  hand,  banding  to- 
gether under  his  leadership  a company  selected 
on  account  of  their  manifesting  the  same  excep- 
tional dexterity.  With  this  as  the  indispensable 
requisite,  he  was  able  to  muster  a body  of  seven 
hundred  marksmen,  all  men  of  his  own  tribe,  every 
one  of  whom  was  left-handed,  and  could  sling 
stones  at  a hair’s-breadth  and  not  miss.  To  the 
naturally  left-handed  man  such  dexterity  is  in  no 
degree  surprising.  Among  the  instinctively  left- 
handed,  those  with  whom  the  bias  is  slight  readily 
yield  to  the  influence  of  example  and  education, 
and  so  pass  over  to  the  majority.  Only  those  in 
whom  the  propensity  is  too  strong  to  yield  to  such 
influences  remain.  They  are,  therefore,  exception- 
ally dexterous  with  their  left  hand ; and  are  thus 
not  only  distinguished  from  the  equally  expert 
right-handed,  but  are,  still  more,  an  exception  to 
the  large  majority  in  whom  the  bias  is  so  slight, 
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and  fhe  dexterity  so  partial,  that  their  practice  is 
little  more  than  a compliance  with  the  usage  of 
the  majority. 

It  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  fact  that  the 
relative  numbers  furnished  by  the  narrative  in  the 
Book  of  Judges  do  not  suggest  that  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  differed  in  the  above  respect  from  other 
tribes.  Of  twenty- six  thousand  Benjamites  that 
drew  the  sword,  there  were  the  seven  hundred  left- 
handed  slingers,  or  barely  2 *7  per  cent,  which  does 
not  greatly  differ  from  the  proportion  noted  at  the 
present  time.  In  the  song  of  triumph  for  the 
avenging  of  Israel  over  the  Canaanites,  in  the  same 
Book  of  Judges,  the  deed  of  vengeance  by  which 
Sisera,  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Jabin,  King  of 
Canaan,  perished  by  the  hand  of  a woman,  is  thus 
celebrated : “ She  put  her  hand  to  the  nail,  and 
her  right  hand  to  the  workman’s  hammer ; and  with 
the  hammer  she  smote  Sisera.”  Here,  as  we  see, 
while  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression  of  the 
Moabites  is  noted  as  a Benjamite,  a left-handed 
man ; Jael,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite,  is  blessed 
above  women,  who  with  her  right  hand  smote  the 
enemy  of  God  and  her  people.  Along  with  those 
references  may  be  noted  one  of  a later  date,  recorded 
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in  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles.  When  David 
was  in  hiding  from  Saul  at  Ziklag  there  came  to 
him  a company  of  Saul’s  brethren  of  Benjamin, 
mighty  men,  armed  with  bows,  who  could  use  both 
the  right  hand  and  the  left  in  hurling  stones  and 
shooting  arrows  out  of  a bow.  These  latter,  it  will 
be  observed,  are  noted  not  as  left-handed,  but 
ambidextrous ; but  this  is  characteristic  of  all  left- 
handed  persons  as  an  inevitable  result  of  education 
or  compliance  with  the  prevailing  usage;  though 
even  amongst  them  the  unwonted  facility  with  both 
hands  rarely,  if  ever,  entirely  supersedes  the  greater 
dexterity  of  the  left  hand.  Possibly  the  patronymic 
of  the  tribe  gave  significance  to  such  deviations  from 
normal  usage ; but  either  for  this  or  some  unnoted 
reason  the  descendants  of  Benjamin,  the  Son  of  the 
Right  Hand,  appear  to  have  obtained  notoriety  for 
exceptional  aptitude  in  the  use  of  either  hand. 


CHAPTER  YII 


THE  COMPASS  POINTS 

Guided  by  my  own  personal  experience,  now  ex- 
tending over  a good  deal  more  than  threescore  and 
ten  years,  the  Benjamites  of  Saul’s  host,  who  could 
hurl  stones  with  equal  facility  by  either  hand,  seem 
to  me  greatly  more  surprising  and  exceptional  than 
the  left-handed  company  of  seven  hundred,  every 
one  of  whom  could  sling  stones  at  a hair’s-breadtli 
and  not  miss.  It  is  contrary  to  the  nearly  universal 
and  almost  inevitable  preferential  use  of  one  hand. 
It  naturally  followed  on  such  preference  that  this 
unvarying  employment  led  not  only  to  its  receiving 
a distinctive  appellation,  but  that  the  term  so  used 
came  to  be  associated  with  ideas  of  dignity,  honour, 
and  trust ; and  as  such  is  perpetuated  in  the 
languages  both  of  civilised  and  savage  races.  But 
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this  suggests  another  inquiry  of  important  signi- 
ficance in  the  determination  of  the  results.  The 
application  of  the  Latin  dexter  to  “ right-handedness  ” 
specifically,  as  well  as  to  general  dexterity  in  its 
more  comprehensive  sense,  points,  like  the  record 
of  the  old  Benjamites,  to  the  habitual  use  of  one 
hand  in  preference  to  the  other ; but  does  it  neces- 
sarily imply  that  their  “ right  hand  ” was  the  one 
on  that  side  which  we  now  concur  in  calling 
dexter  or  right  ? In  the  exigencies  of  war  or  the 
chase,  and  still  more  in  many  of  the  daily  require- 
ments of  civilised  life,  it  is  necessary  that  there 
should  be  no  hesitation  as  to  which  hand  shall  be 
used.  Promptness  and  dexterity  depend  on  this, 
and  no  hesitation  is  felt.  But,  still  further,  in  many 
cases  of  combined  action  it  is  needful  that  the  hand 
so  used  shall  be  the  same ; and  wherever  such  a 
conformity  of  practice  is  recognised  the  hand  so 
used,  whichever  it  be,  is  that  on  which  dexterity 
depends,  and  becomes  practically  the  right  hand. 
The  term  gamin,  “ the  right  hand,”  already  noted  as 
the  root  of  the  proper  name  Benjamin,  and  of  the 
tribe  thus  curiously  distinguished  for  its  left-handed 
warriors  and  skilled  marksmen,  is  derived  from  the 
verb  ydman , to  be  firm,  to  be  faithful,  as  the  right 
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hand  is  given  as  a pledge  of  fidelity,  e.g.  “ The  Lord 
hath  sworn  by  his  right  hand  ” (Isa.  lxii.  8). 
So  in  the  Arabic  form,  bimin  Allah , by  the  right 
hand  of  Allah.  So  also  with  the  Hebrews  and  other 
ancient  nations,  as  still  among  ourselves,  the  seat  at 
the  right  hand  of  the  host,  or  of  any  dignitary, 
was  the  place  of  honour ; as  when  Solomon  “ caused 
a seat  to  be  set  for  the  king’s  mother;  and  she 
sat  on  his  right  hand”  (1  Kings  ii.  19).  Again, 
the  term  is  frequently  used  in  opposition  to  semol, 
left  hand ; as  when  the  children  of  Israel  would 
pass  through  Edom ; “We  will  .go  by  the  king’s 
high  way ; we  will  not  turn  to  the  right  hand  nor 
to  the  left”  (Hum.  xx.  17). 

But  a further  use  and  significance  of  the  terms 
helps  us  to  the  fact  that  the  Hebrew  yamin  and 
our  right  hand  are  the  same.  In  its  secondary 
meaning  it  signified  the  “ south,”  as  in  Ezekiel 
xlvii.  1 : “ The  forefront  of  the  house  stood  toward 
the  east,  and  the  waters  came  down  from  under 
from  the  right  side  of  the  house,  at  the  south  side 
of  the  altar.”  The  four  points  are  accordingly 
expressed  thus  in  Hebrew : yamin , the  right,  the 
south ; hedem,  the  front,  the  east ; semol,  the  left, 
the  north;  achor,  behind,  the  west.  To  the  old 
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Hebrew,  when  looking  to  the  east,  the  west  was 
thus  behind,  the  south  on  his  right  hand,  and  the 
north  on  his  left.  This  determination  of  the  right 
and  left  in  relation  to  the  east  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews.  Many  nations  appear  to  have  designated 
the  south  in  the  same  manner,  as  being  on  the  right 
hand  when  looking  to  the  east.  Its  origin  may  be 
traced  with  little  hesitation  to  the  associations  with 
the  most  ancient  and  dignified  form  of  false  worship, 
the  paying  divine  honours  to  the  Sun,  as  he  rises  in 
the  east,  as  the  Lord  of  Hay.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
Sanskrit  daJcshina,  right  hand,  south ; puras,  in 
front,  eastward ; apara,  pagchima , behind,  west ; 
uttara,  northern,  to  the  left.  The  old  Irish  has,  in 
like  manner,  deas  or  ders,  on  the  right,  southward ; 
oirthear,  in  front,  east ; jav,  behind,  west ; tuath, 
north,  from  thuaidh , left.  An  analogous  practice 
among  the  Eskimos,  though  suggested  by  a 
different  cause,  illustrates  a similar  origin  for  the 
terms  “ right  ” and  “ left.”  Hr.  H.  Fink  in  a com- 
munication to  the  Anthropological  Institute  (June 
1885)  remarks : “To  indicate  the  quarters  of  the 
globe,  the  Greenlanders  use  at  once  two  systems. 
Besides  the  ordinary  one,  they  derive  another  from 
the  view  of  the  open  sea,  distinguishing  what  is  to 
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the  left  and  to  the  right  hand.  The  latter  appears 
to  have  been  the  original  method  of  determining 
the  bearings,  but  gradually  the  words  for  the  left 
and  the  right  side  came  to  signify  at  the  same  time 
‘ south  ’ and  £ north/  ” 

• A diverse  idea  is  illustrated  by  the  like  secondary 
significance  of  the  Greek  a/ccuos,  left,  or  on  the  left 
hand ; but  also  used  as  “ west,”  or  “ westward,”  as 
in  the  Iliad,  iii.  149,  cncaiai  iriiXai,  the  west  gate  of 
Troy.  The  Greek  augur,  turning  as  he  did  his  face 
to  the  north,  had  the  left — the  sinister,  ill-omened, 
unlucky  side, — on  the  west.  Hence  the  meta- 
phorical significance  of  apicrrepo ?,  ominous,  boding 
ill.  But  the  Greeks  had  also  that  other  mode  of 
expressing  the  right  and  left  already  referred  to, 
derived  from  their  mode  of  bearing  arms.  Ancient 
sculpture,  the  paintings  on  tombs  and  fictile  ware, 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  and  classic  statuary,  all  illustrate 
the  methods  of  carrying  the  shield,  and  of  wielding 
the  sword  or  spear.  Hence  the  shield-hand  became 
synonymous  with  the  left.  The  word  apio-repos 
has  also  been  interpreted  as  “ the  shield -bearing 
arm.” 

Among  the  Bomans  we  may  trace  some  survival 
of  the  ancient  practice  of  worshipping  towards  the 
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east,  as  in  Livy,  i.  18,  where  the  augurs  are  said 
to  turn  the  right  side  to  the  south,  and  the  left  side 
to  the  north.  But  the  original  significance  of 
turning  to  the  east  had  then  been  lost  sight  of; 
and  the  particular  quarter  of  the  heavens  towards 
which  the  Boman  augur  was  to  look  appears  to  have 
been  latterly  very  much  at  the  will  of  the  augur 
himself.  It  was,  at  any  rate,  variable.  Livy  in- 
dicates the  east,  hut  Varro  assigns  the  south,  and 
Frontinus  the  west.  Probably  part  of  the  augurs 
professional  skill  consisted  in  selecting  the  aspect  of 
the  heavens  suited  to  the  occasion.  But  this  done, 
the  flight  of  birds  and  other  appearances  on  the 
right  or  on  the  left  determined  the  will  of  the  gods. 
“ Why,”  asks  Cicero,  himself  an  augur,  “ why  should 
the  raven  on  the  right  and  the  crow  on  the  left 
make  a confirmatory  augury  ? ” “ Cur  a dextra 

corvus,  a sinistra  cornix  faciat  ratum  ? ” (De 
Divin.  i.)  The  left  was  the  side  on  which  the 
thunder  was  declared  to  he  heard  which  confirmed 
the  inauguration  of  a magistrate,  and  in  other 
respects  the  augur  regarded  it  with  special  awe. 
But  still  the  right  side  was,  in  all  ordinary  accept- 
ance, the  propitious  one,  as  in  the  address  to 
Hercules  (A In . viii.  302) — 
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Salve,  vera  Jovis  proles,  pecus  addite  divis  ; 

Et  nos  et  tua  dexter  adi  pede  sacra  secnndo. 

The  traces  of  a term  of  common  origin  for  right 
(sonth)  in  so  many  of  the  Indo-European  languages 
is  interesting  and  suggestive,  though  the  ultimate 
word  is  still  open  to  question.  How  the  equivalent 
terms  run  through  the  whole  system  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  illustrations : Sanskrit,  dakshina 
(cf.  deccan) ; Zend,  dashina ; Gothic,  taihs-vo ; O.H. 
German,  zeso ; Lithuanian,  deszine ; Gaelic,  dheas  ; 
Erse,  dess  ( deas ) ; Latin,  dexter ; Greek,  Sefnfc,  etc. 
The  immediate  Sanskrit  stem  daksh  means  “to  be 
right,  or  fitting”;  secondarily,  “to  be  dexterous, 
clever,”  etc.  This  is  evidently  from  a root  dek , as 
the  western  languages  show.  It  was  usual  at  an 
earlier  period  to  trace  the  whole  to  the  root  dik,  to 
show,  to  point ; but  this  is  now  given  up.  Probably 
the  Greek  Se/c-o/jicu  (Se^ogai),  take,  receive,  preserves 
the  original  stem,  with  the  idea  primarily  of  “ seizing, 
catching.”  This  leads  naturally  to  a comparison  of 
Sd/cT-v-Xos,  finger,  and  dig-i-tus,  SoK-d-vy,  fork,  etc. 
(see  Curtius’s  Outlines  of  Greek  Etymology). 

Eight-handed  usages,  and  the  ideas  which  they 
suggest,  largely  influence  the  ceremonial  customs 
of  many  nations,  affect  their  religious  observances, 
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bear  a significant  part  in  the  marriage  rites,  and  are 
interwoven  with  the  most  familiar  social  usages. 
Among  the  ancient  Greeks  the  rites  of  the  social 
board  required  the  passing  of  the  wine  from  right  to 
left, — or,  at  any  rate,  in  one  invariable  direction, — 
as  indicated  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  feast 
of  the  gods  {Iliad,  i.  597,  6eoi$  ivhe^ta  'iraonv 
olvo^oei),  where  Hephaestus  goes  round  and  pours 
out  the  sweet  nectar  to  the  assembled  gods.  The 
direction  pursued  by  the  cupbearer  would  be 
determined  by  his  bearing  the  flagon  in  his  right 
hand,  and  so  walking  with  his  right  side  towards 
the  guests.  This  is,  indeed,  a point  of  dispute 
among  scholars.  But  it  is  not  questioned  that  a 
uniform  practice  prevailed,  dependent  on  the  re- 
cognition of  right  and  left-handedness ; and  this  is 
no  less  apparent  among  the  Romans  than  the  Greeks. 
It  is  set  forth  in  the  most  unmusical  of  Horace’s 
hexameters  : “ Ille  sinistrorsum,  hie  dextrorsum 

abit ; ” and  finds  its  precise  elucidation  from  many 
independent  sources,  in  the  allusions  of  the  poets,  in 
the  works  of  sculptors,  and  in  the  decorations  of 
fictile  ware. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


HAND  WRITIN  G- 

It  is  manifestly  important  to  determine  whether 
the  term  used  by  the  Mnevite,  the  Assyrian,  Greek, 
Roman,  and  other  ancient  nations  for  the  right  hand 
was  exclusively  limited  to  the  member  of  the  body 
on  what  is  now  universally  recognised  as  the  right 
side ; or  was  applicable  to  either  hand,  implying  no 
more  than  the  one  habitually  and  preferentially  em- 
ployed. But  the  true  right  and  left  of  the  Hebrew 
and  other  ancient  Semitic  nations  has  a special 
significance,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  whilst  the  great 
class  of  Aryan  languages,  as  well  as  the  Etruscan 
and  others  of  indeterminate  classification,  appear, 
from  a remote  date,  to  have  been  written  from  left  to 
right ; all  the  Semitic  languages,  except  the  Ethiopic, 
as  well  as  those  of  other  races  that  have  derived 
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their  written  characters  from  the  Arabian, — such  as 
the  Turks,  Malays,  and  Persians, — are  written  from 
right  to  left.  Habit  has  so  largely  modified  our 
current  handwriting,  and  adapted  its  characters  to 
forms  best  suited  for  continuous  and  rapid  execu- 
tion in  the  one  direction,  that  the  reversal  of  this  at 
once  suggests  the  idea  of  a left-handed  people.  But 
the  assumption  is  suggested  by  a misinterpretation 
of  the  evidence.  So  long  as  each  character  was 
separately  drawn,  and  when,  moreover,  they  were 
pictorial  or  ideographic,  it  was,  in  reality,  more 
natural  to  begin  at  the  right,  or  nearer  side,  of  the 
papyrus  or  tablet,  than  to  pass  over  to  the  left. 
The  forms  of  all  written  characters  are  largely 
affected  by  their  mode  of  use,  as  is  abundantly 
illustrated  in  the  transformation  of  the  Egyptian 
ideographs  in  the  later  demotic  writing.  The  forms 
of  the  old  Semitic  alphabet,  like  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics, are  specially  adapted  to  cutting  on  stone. 
The  square  Hebrew  characters  are  of  much  later 
date ; but  they  also,  like  the  uncials  of  early 
Christian  manuscripts,  were  executed  singly,  and 
therefore  could  be  written  as  easily  from  right  to 
left  as  in  a reverse  order.  The  oldest  alphabets 
indicate  a special  adaptation  for  monumental  inscrip- 
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tion.  The  Kunic  characters  of  northern  Europe 
owe  their  peculiar  form  apparently  to  their  being 
primarily  cut  on  wood.  When  papyrus  leaves  were 
substituted  for  stone,  a change  was  inevitable ; but 
the  direction  of  the  writing  only  becomes  significant 
in  reference  to  a current  hand.  The  Greek  fashion 
of  houstrophedon , or  alternating  like  the  course  of 
oxen  in  ploughing,  illustrates  the  natural  process 
of  beginning  at  the  side  nearest  to  the  hand ; nor 
did  either  this,  or  the  still  earlier  mode  of  writing 
in  columns,  as  with  the  ancient  Egyptians,  or  the 
Chinese,  present  any  impediment,  so  long  as  it  was 
executed  in  detached  characters.  But  so  soon  as 
the  reed  or  quill,  with  the  coloured  pigment,  began 
to  supersede  the  chisel,  the  hieratic  writing  assumed 
a modified  form ; and  when  it  passed  into  the  later 
demotic  handwriting,  with  its  seemingly  arbitrary 
script,  the  same  influences  were  brought  into  play 
which  control  the  modern  penman  in  the  slope, 
direction,  and  force  of  his  stroke.  One  important 
exception,  however,  still  remained.  Although,  as  in 
writing  Greek,  the  tendency  towards  the  adoption 
of  tied  letters  was  inevitable,  yet  to  the  last  the 
enchorial  or  demotic  writing  was  mainly  executed 
in  detached  characters,  and  does  not,  therefore,  con- 
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stitute  a true  current  handwriting,  such  as  in  our 
own  continuous  penmanship  leaves  no  room  for 
doubt  as  to  the  hand  by  which  it  was  executed. 
Any  sufficiently  ambidextrous  penman,  attempting 
to  copy  a piece  of  modern  current  writing  with 
either  hand,  would  determine  beyond  all  question  its 
right-handed  execution.  But  no  such  certain  result 
is  found  on  applying  the  same  test  to  the  Egyptian 
demotic.  I have  tried  it  on  two  of  the  Louvre 
demotic  MSS.  and  a portion  of  a Turin  papyrus,  and 
find  that  they  can  be  copied  with  nearly  equal 
dexterity  with  either  hand.  Some  of  the  characters 
are  more  easily  and  naturally  executed,  without 
lifting  the  pen,  with  the  left  hand  than  the  right. 
Others  again,  in  the  slope  and  the  direction  of  the 
thickening  of  the  stroke,  suggest  a right-handed 
execution ; but  habit  in  the  forming  of  the  characters, 
as  in  writing  Greek  or  Arabic,  would  speedily  over- 
come any  such  difficulty  either  way.  I feel  assured 
that  no  habitually  left-handed  writer  would  find  any 
difficulty  in  acquiring  the  unmodified  demotic  hand ; 
whereas  no  amount  of  dexterity  of  the  penman  com- 
pelled to  resort  to  his  left  hand  in  executing 
ordinary  current  writing  suffices  to  prevent  such 
a modification  in  the  slope,  the  stroke  and  the 
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formation  of  the  characters,  as  clearly  indicates  the 
change. 

Attention  has  been  recently  called  to  this  special 
aspect  of  the  subject  in  a minutely  detailed  article 
in  the  Archivio  Italiano  per  le  Malatie  Nervose,  of 
September  1890,  by  Dr.  D’Abundo  Guiseppe,  of  the 
University  of  Pisa.  The  inquiry  was  suggested  to  the 
Pisan  professor  by  the  peculiar  case  of  a left-handed 
patient,  thus  stated  by  him  : “ I was  treating  electric- 
ally a gentleman,  thirty-three  years  of  age,  who  had 
been  affected  for  two  years  with  difficulty  in  writing, 
and  which  proved  to  be  a typical  case  of  the  spasm 
called  writer's  cramp.  The  fact  to  which  I desire 
to  draw  attention  is  that  the  gentleman  was  left- 
handed,  and  had  been  so  from  his  birth,  so  that  he 
preferentially  used  the  left  hand  except  in  writing, 
as  he  had  learned  to  write  with  the  right  hand. 
He  was  a person  of  good  intellect  and  superior 
culture ; and  he  had  taught  himself  to  sketch  and 
paint  with  the  left  hand.  Under  the  electric  treat- 
ment he  improved,  but  in  view  of  the  liability  to 
relapse,  I advised  him  to  commence  practising 
writing  with  the  left  hand ; more  especially  as  he  is 
left-handed.  But  he  informed  me  that  in  the  first 
attempts  made  by  him  he  felt,  in  addition  to  the 
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difficulty;  that  they  produced  painful  sensations  in 
the  right  arm,  as  if  he  were  writing  with  it.  Wish- 
ing to  master  the  facts,  I caused  him  to  write  in 
my  presence ; and  I observed  that,  instead  of  com- 
mencing from  left  to  right,  he  automatically  pro- 
ceeded from  right  to  left.  At  my  request,  he  began 
with  the  greatest  readiness  and  rapidity  to  write 
some  lines  which  I dictated  to  him.  What  struck 
me  was  the  rapidity  with  which  he  wrote,  the  regu- 
larity of  the  writing,  and  the  ease  with  which,  with 
unruled  paper,  he  went  on  writing  from  right  to  left. 
He  assured  me  that  he  had  never  before  made  any 
attempt  to  write  in  that  way ; and  he  was  himself 
really  surprised.”1 

Dr.  Guiseppe’s  attention  being  thus  directed  to 
this  aspect  of  the  subject,  his  next  aim  was  to 
determine  whether  the  phenomenon  might  not  be 
physiological,  and  specially  characteristic  of  left- 
handed  persons ; and  he  naturally  reverted  to  the 
pathological  evidence  bearing  on  left-handed  mani- 
festations. He  points  out  that  Buchwald,  in  three 
cases  of  aphasia,  had  found  a very  peculiar  disturb- 
ance of  written  language,  which  consisted  in  the  fact 

1 Archimo  Italiano,  Milan,  September  1890,  “Su  di  alcune 
particolarita  della  scrittura  dei  mancini,”  p.  298. 
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that  the  letters  were  written  by  the  patient  from  right 
to  left,  with  reverted  slope.  He  accordingly  made 
further  research,  with  a special  view  to  determine 
whether  this  peculiar  manifestation  was  due  to 
morbid  causes.  Unfortunately,  although  he  states 
that  the  subjects  of  his  observation  included  a con- 
siderable number  of  left-handed  persons,  the  cases 
stated  by  him  in  detail  are  mainly  those  of  the 
right-handed  who,  by  reason  of  injury  or  loss  of  the 
right  hand,  had  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the  use 
of  the  other.  Such  cases,  however,  amount  to  no 
more  than  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  left 
hand  may  be  educated,  and  so  made  to  perform  all 
the  functions  of  the  right  hand.  To  one,  indeed, 
familiar  by  practical  experience  with  the  exceptional 
facilities  and  the  impediments  of  the  left-handed,  it 
is  curious  to  observe  the  difficulty  experienced  by  a, 
highly  intelligent  scientific  student  of  the  phenomena, 
to  appreciate  what  seems  to  the  ordinary  left- 
handed  man  not  only  natural  but  inevitable.  In 
the  case  of  Dr.  Guiseppe’s  original  patient,  he  wrote 
reversely  instinctively,  and  with  ease,  on  the  first 
attempt  to  use  the  unfamiliar  pen  in  his  left  hand. 
Acquired  left -handedness  revealed  itself,  on  the 
contrary,  in  the  writer  placing  the  paper  obliquely ; 
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or  in  other  ways  showing  that,  with  all  the  facility 
derived  from  long  practice,  it  was  the  result  of  effort 
and  a persevering  contest  with  nature.  Dr.  Guiseppe 
accordingly  adds  in  a summary  of  results : “ In 
general,  I have  discovered  that  right-handed  persons 
who  became  the  subjects  of  disease  affecting  the 
right  arm  from  their  infancy  were  forced  to  learn  to 
write  with  the  left  hand ; and  they  wrote  from  right 
to  left  with  sufficient  facility,  varying  the  slope  of 
the  letters.  Those,  however,  who  had  become  affected 
with  disease  in  the  right  arm  in  adult  life,  when  they 
had  already  familiarly  practised  writing  with  the 
right  hand,  and  in  consequence  of  disease  had  been 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  left  hand,  were  less  success- 
ful in  writing  with  the  reversed  slope.”  1 

To  the  naturally  left-handed  person,  especially 
when  he  has  enjoyed  the  unrestrained  use  of  the 
pencil  in  his  facile  hand,  the  reversed  slope  is  the 
easiest,  and  the  only  natural  one.  But  this  is 
entirely  traceable  to  the  comparatively  modern 
element  of  cursive  writing.  ISTo  such  cause  affected 
the  graver,  or  the  hieroglyphic  depictor  of  ideo- 
graphs, even  when  reduced  to  their  most  arbitrary 
demotic  forms,  so  long  as  they  were  executed  singly. 

1 Archivio  Italiano , September  1890,  p.  304. 
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So  soon  as  the  habitual  use  of  the  papyrus,  with 
the  reed  pen  and  coloured  pigments,  had  developed 
any  uniformity  of  usage,  the  customary  method  of 
writing  by  the  Egyptian  appears  to  have  accorded 
with  that  in  use  among  the  Hebrew  and  other 
Semitic  races ; though  examples  do  occur  of  true 
hieroglyphic  papyri  written  from  left  to  right.  But 
the  pictorial  character  of  such  writings  furnishes 
another  test.  It  is  easier  for  a right-handed  drafts- 
man to  draw  a profile  with  the  face  looking  towards 
the  left;  and  the  same  influence  might  be  antici- 
pated to  affect  the  direction  of  the  characters 
incised  on  the  walls  of  temples  and  palaces.  This 
has  accordingly  suggested  an  available  clue  to 
Egyptian  right  or  left-handedness.  But  the  evidence 
adduced  from  Egyptian  monuments  is  liable  to 
mislead.  A writer  in  Nature  (J.  S.,  14th  April 
1870)  states  as  the  result  of  a careful  survey  of 
the  examples  in  the  British  Museum,  that  the 
hieroglyphic  profiles  there  generally  look  to  the 
right,  and  so  suggest  the  work  of  a left-handed 
people.  Other  and  more  suggestive  evidence  from 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  points  to  the  same  con- 
clusion, but  it  is  deceptive.  The  hieroglyphic 
sculptures  of  the  Egyptians,  like  the  cufic  inscrip- 
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tions  in  Arabian  architecture,  are  mainly  decorative  ; 
and  are  arranged  symmetrically  for  architectural 
effect.  The  same  principle  regulated  their  intro- 
duction on  sarcophagi.  Of  this,  examples  in  the 
British  Museum  furnish  abundant  illustration.  On 
the  great  sarcophagus  of  Sebaksi,  priest  of  Phtha, 
the  profiles  on  the  right  and  left  column  look 
towards  the  centre  line  ; and  hence  the  element 
of  right-handedness  is  subordinated  to  decorative 
requirements.  If  this  is  overlooked,  the  left-handed- 
ness ascribed  above  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  may 
seem  to  be  settled  beyond  dispute  by  numerous 
representations  both  of  gods  and  men,  engaged  in 
the  actual  process  of  writing.  Among  the  incidents 
introduced  in  the  oft-repeated  judgment  scene  of 
Osiris, — as  on  the  Adytum  of  the  Temple  of  Dayr 
el  Medineh,  of  which  I have  a photograph, — Thoth, 
the  Egyptian  God  of  Letters,  stands  with  the  stylus 
in  his  left  hand,  and  a papyrus  or  tablet  in  his  right, 
and  records  concerning  the  deceased,  in  the  presence 
of  the  divine  judge,  the  results  of  the  literal  weigh- 
ing in  the  balance  of  the  deeds  done  in  the  body. 
In  other  smaller  representations  of  the  same  scene, 
Thoth  is  similarly  introduced  holding  the  stylus  in 
his  left  hand.  So  also,  in  the  decorations  on  the 
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wall  of  the  great  chamber  in  the  rock-temple  of 
Abou  Simbel,  Rameses  is  represented  slaying  his 
enemies  with  a club,  which  is  held  in  his  left  hand ; 
and  the  goddess  Pasht  is  shown  decapitating  her 
prisoners  with  a scimitar  also  in  the  left  hand. 
This  evidence  seems  sufficiently  direct  and  indisput- 
able to  settle  the  question;  yet  further  research 
leaves  no  doubt  that  it  is  illusory.  Ample  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  to  be  found  in  Champollion’s 
Monuments  de  VEgypte  et  de  la  Nubie ; and  is  fully 
confirmed  by  Maxime  du  Camp’s  Photographic 
Pictures  of  Egypt , Nubia,  etc.,  by  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians,  and  by  other  photographic  and  pictorial 
evidence.  In  a group,  for  example,  photographed 
by  Du  Camp,  from  the  exterior  of  the  sanctuary  of 
the  palace  of  Karnac,  where  the  Pharaoh  is  repre- 
sented crowned  by  the  ibis  and  hawk-headed  deities, 
Thoth  and  Horus,  the  hieroglyphics  are  cut  on  either 
side  so  as  to  look  towards  the  central  figure.  The 
same  arrangement  is  repeated  in  another  group  at 
Ipsamboul,  engraved  by  Champollion,  Monuments  de 
VEgypte  (vol.  i.  PI.  5).  Still  more,  where  figures 
are  intermingled,  looking  in  opposite  directions, — as 
shown  in  a photograph  of  the  elaborately  sculptured 
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posterior  facade  of  the  Great  Temple  of  Denderah, — 
the  accompanying  hieroglyphics,  graven  in  column, 
vary  in  direction  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
figure  to  which  they  refer.  Columns  of  hieroglyphics 
repeatedly  occur,  separating  the  seated  deity  and  a 
worshipper  standing  before  him,  and  only  divided  by 
a perpendicular  line,  where  the  characters  are  turned 
in  opposite  directions  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
immediately  adjacent  figures. 

When,  as  in  the  Judgment  scene  at  El  Medineh 
and  elsewhere,  Osiris  is  seated  looking  to  the  right, 
Thoth  faces  him,  holding  in  the  off-hand — as  more 
extended,  by  reason  of  the  simple  perspective, — the 
papyrus  or  tablet ; while  the  pen  or  style  is  held  in 
the  near  or  left  hand.  To  have  placed  the  pen  and 
tablet  in  the  opposite  hands  would  have  required  a 
complex  perspective  and  foreshortening,  or  would 
have  left  the  whole  action  obscure  and  unsuited  for 
monumental  effect.  Nevertheless,  the  difficulty  is 
overcome  in  repeated  examples : as  in  a repetition 
of  the  same  scene  engraved  in  Sir  J.  Gardner 
Wilkinson’s  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians  (PL  88),  and  on  a beautifully  executed 
papyrus,  part  of  The  Booh  of  the  Dead,  now  in  the 
Louvre,  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  in  Sylvestre’s 
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Universal  Palaeography  (vol.  i.  Pl.  46),  in  both  of 
which  Thoth  holds  the  pen  or  style  in  the  right 
hand.  The  latter  also  includes  a shearer  holding 
the  sickle  in  his  right  hand,  and  a female  sower, 
with  the  seed-basket  on  her  left  arm,  scattering  the 
seed  with  her  right  hand.  Examples  of  scribes, 
stewards,  and  others  engaged  in  writing,  are  no  less 
common  in  the  scenes  of  ordinary  life ; and  though 
when  looking  to  the  left,  they  are  at  times  repre- 
sented holding  the  style  or  pen  in  the  left  hand, 
yet  the  preponderance  of  evidence  suffices  to  refer 
this  to  the  exigencies  of  primitive  perspective.  The 
steward  in  a sculptured  scene  from  a tomb  at 
Elethya  {Monuments  de  VEgypte , PI.  142)  receives 
and  writes  down  a report  of  the  cattle  from  the 
field  servants,  holding  the  style  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  tablet  in  his  left.  So  is  it  with  the  registrar 
and  the  scribes  (Wilkinson,  Eigs.  85,  86),  the 
steward  who  takes  account  of  the  grain  delivered 
(Fig.  387),  and  the  notary  and  scribes  (Figs.  73, 
78) — all  from  Thebes,  where  they  superintend  the 
weighing  at  the  public  scales,  and  enumerate  a group 
of  negro  slaves. 

In  the  colossal  sculptures  on  the  fagades  of  the 
great  temples,  where  complex  perspective  and  fore- 
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shortening  would  interfere  with  the  architectural 
effect,  the  hand  in  which  the  mace  or  weapon  is 
held  appears  to  he  mainly  determined  by  the  direc- 
tion to  which  the  figure  looks.  At  Ipsamboul,  as 
shown  in  Monuments  de  VEgypte,  PI.  11,  Eameses 
grasps  with  his  right  hand,  by  the  hair  of  the  head, 
a group  of  captives  of  various  races,  negroes  in- 
cluded, while  he  smites  them  with  a scimitar  or 
pole-axe,  wielded  in  his  left  hand ; hut  an  onlooker, 
turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  holds  the  sword  in 
his  right  hand.  This  transposition  is  more  markedly 
shown  in  two  scenes  from  the  same  temple  (PI.  28). 
In  the  one  Eameses,  looking  to  the  right,  wields  the 
pole-axe  in  the  near  or  right  hand,  as  he  smites  a 
kneeling  Asiatic ; in  the  other,  where  he  looks  to 
the  left,  he  holds  his  weapon  again  in  the  near,  hut 
now  the  left  hand,  as  he  smites  a kneeling  negro. 
On  the  same  temple  soldiers  are  represented  holding 
spears  in  the  near  hand,  right  or  left,  according  to 
the  direction  they  are  looking  (PL  22);  and  swords 
and  shields  are  transposed  in  like  manner  (PI.  28). 
The  same  is  seen  in  the  siege  scenes  and  military 
reviews  of  Eameses  the  Great,  on  the  walls  of  Thebes 
and  elsewhere.  The  evidence  is  misleading  if  the 
primary  aim  of  architectural  decoration  is  not  kept 
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in  view.  In  an  example  from  Karnac — appealed 
to  in  proof  that  the  Egyptians  were  a left-handed 
people, — where  Thotmes  III.  holds  his  offering  in 
the  extended  left  hand,  his  right  side  is  stated  to 
be  towards  the  observer.  Nor  are  similar  examples 
rare.  Thoth  and  other  deities,  sculptured  in  colossal 
proportions,  on  the  Grand  Temple  of  Isis,  at  Philse, 
as  shown  by  Du  Camp,  in  like  manner  have  their 
right  sides  towards  the  observer,  and  hold  each  the 
mace  or  sceptre  in  the  extended  left  hand.  But  on 
turning  to  the  photographs  of  the  Great  Temple  of 
Denderah,  where  another  colossal  series  of  deities 
is  represented  in  precisely  the  same  attitude,  but 
looking  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  official  symbols 
are  reversed,  and  each  holds  the  sceptre  in  the 
extended  right  hand.  Numerous  similar  instances 
are  given  by  Wilkinson;  as  in  the  dedication  of 
the  pylon  of  a temple  to  Amun  by  Bameses  III., 
Thebes  (No.  470);  the  Goddesses  of  the  West  and 
East,  looking  in  corresponding  directions  (No.  461), 
etc. 

Examples,  however,  occur  where  the  conventional 
formulae  of  Egyptian  sculpture  have  been  abandoned, 
and  the  artist  has  overcome  the  difficulties  of  per- 
spective; as  in  a remarkable  scene  in  the  Mem- 
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monium,  at  Thebes,  where  Atmoo,  Thoth,  and  a 
female  (styled  by  Wilkinson  the  Goddess  of  Letters) 
are  all  engaged  in  writing  the  name  of  Eameses  on 
the  fruit  of  the  Persea  tree.  Though  looking  in 
opposite  directions,  each  holds  the  pen  in  the  right 
hand  (Wilkinson,  Pl.  54  a).  So  also  at  Beni  Has- 
san,  two  artists  kneeling  in  front  of  a hoard,  face 
each  other,  and  each  paints  an  animal,  holding  the 
brush  in  the  right  hand.  At  Medinet  Habou, 
Thebes,  more  than  one  scene  of  draught -players 
occurs,  where  the  players,  facing  each  other,  each 
hold  the  piece  in  the  right  hand.  Similar  illustra- 
tions repeatedly  occur. 

Among  another  people,  of  kindred  artistic  skill, 
whose  records  have  been  brought  anew  to  light  in 
recent  years,  their  monumental  evidence  appears  to 
furnish  more  definite  results ; while  the  curiously 
definite  reference  in  the  Book  of  Jonah  leaves  no 
room  to  doubt  that  among  the  ancient  Ninevites  it  was 
recognised  that  at  the  earliest  stage  when  voluntary 
action  co-operated  with  the  rational  will,  a specific 
hand  was  habitually  in  use.  That  the  ancient 
dwellers  on  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  were  a 
right-handed  people  appears  to  be  borne  out  by  their 
elaborate  sculpture,  recovered  at  Kourjunjik,  Khorsa- 
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bad,  Nimroud,  and  other  buried  cities  of  the  great 
plain.  The  sculptures  are  in  relief,  and  frequently 
of  a less  conventional  character  than  those  of  the 
Egyptian  monuments,  and  are  consequently  less 
affected  by  the  aspect  and  position  of  the  figures. 
The  gigantic  figure  of  the  Assyrian  Hercules — or, 
as  supposed,  of  the  mighty  hunter  Nimrod, — found 
between  the  winged  bulls,  in  the  great  court  of  the 
Palace  of  Khorsabad,  is  represented  strangling  a 
young  lion,  which  he  presses  against  his  chest  with 
his  left  arm,  while  he  holds  in  his  right  hand  a 
weapon  of  the  chase,  supposed  to  be  analogous  to 
the  Australian  boomerang.  On  the  walls  of  the 
same  palace  the  great  king  appears  with  his  staff  in 
his  right  hand,  while  his  left  hand  rests  on  the 
pommel  of  his  sword.  Behind  him  a eunuch  holds 
in  his  right  hand,  over  the  king’s  head,  a fan  or 
fly-flapper ; and  so  with  other  officers  in  attendance. 
Soldiers  bear  their  swords  and  axes  in  the  right 
hand,  and  their  shields  on  the  left  arm.  A prisoner 
is  being  flayed  alive  by  an  operator  who  holds  the 
knife  in  the  right  hand.  The  king  himself  puts 
out  the  eyes  of  another  captive,  holding  the  spear 
in  his  right  hand,  while  he  retains  in  his  left  the 
end  of  a cord  attached  to  his  victim.  Similar  evi- 
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dence  abounds  throughout  the  elaborate  series  of 
sculptures  in  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre. 
Everywhere  gods  and  men  are  represented  as  “ dis- 
cerning between  their  right  hand  and  their  left,”  and 
giving  the  preference  to  the  former. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  in  languages  of 
the  American  continent,  as  in  those  of  the  Algon- 
quins  and  the  Iroquois,  the  recognition  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  right  and  left  hand  is  appar- 
ent; and  on  turning  to  the  monuments  of  a native 
American  civilisation,  evidence  similar  to  that 
derived  from  the  sculptures  of  Egypt  and  Assyria 
serves  to  show  that  the  same  hand  had  the  pre- 
ference in  the  New  World  as  in  the  Old.  In  the 
Palenque  hieroglyphics  of  Central  America,  for 
example,  in  which  human  and  animal  heads  fre- 
quently occur  among  the  sculptured  characters,  it 
is  noticeable  that  they  invariably  look  towards  the 
left,  indicating,  as  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  are 
the  graven  inscriptions  of  a lettered  people  who 
were  accustomed  to  write  the  same  characters  from 
left  to  right  on  paper  or  skins.  Indeed,  the  pictorial 
groups  on  the  Copan  statues  seem  to  be  the  true 
hieroglyphic  characters ; while  the  Palenque  in- 
scriptions correspond  to  the  abbreviated  hieratic 
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writing.  The  direction  of  the  profile  was  a matter 
of  no  moment  to  the  sculptor,  but  if  the  scribe  held 
his  pen  or  style  in  his  right  hand,  like  the  modern 
clerk,  he  would  as  naturally  draw  the  left  profile  as 
the  penman  slopes  his  current  hand  to  the  right. 
In  the  pictorial  hieroglyphics,  reproduced  in  Lord 
Kingsborough’s  Mexican  Antiquities , as  in  other 
illustrations  of  the  arts  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  it  is  also  apparent  that  the  battle-axe  and 
other  weapons  and  implements  are  most  frequently 
held  in  the  right  hand.  But  to  this  exceptions 
occur ; and  it  is  obvious  that  there  also  the  crude 
perspective  of  the  artist  influenced  the  disposition 
of  the  tools,  or  weapons,  according  to  the  action 
designed  to  be  represented,  and  the  direction  in 
which  the  actor  looked.  Such  are  some  of  the 
indications  which  seem  to  point  to  a uniform  usage, 
in  so  far  as  we  can  recover  evidence  of  the  practice 
among  ancient  nations ; while  far  behind  their 
most  venerable  records  lie  the  chronicles  of  palaeo- 
lithic ages : of  the  men  of  the  drift  and  of  the 
caves  of  Europe’s  prehistoric  dawn. 

So  far,  then,  it  seems  to  be  proved  that  not  only 
among  cultured  and  civilised  races,  but  among  the 
barbarous  tribes  of  both  hemispheres, — in  Australia, 
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Polynesia,  among  the  Arctic  tribes  of  our  northern 
hemisphere  at  the  present  day,  and  among  the 
palaeolithic  men  of  Europe’s  post-pliocene  times, — 
not  only  has  a habitual  preference  been  manifested 
for  the  use  of  one  hand  rather  than  the  other,  but 
among  all  alike  the  same  hand  has  been  preferred. 
Yet,  also,  it  is  no  less  noteworthy  that  this  prevailing 
uniformity  of  practice  has  always  been  accompanied 
by  some  very  pronounced  exceptions.  Not  only 
are  cases  of  exceptional  facility  in  the  use  of  both 
hands  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  while  right-handed- 
ness everywhere  predominates,  left -handedness  is 
nowhere  unknown.  The  skill  of  the  combatant  in 
hitting  with  both  hands  is  indeed  a favourite  topic 
of  poetic  laudation,  though  this  is  characteristic  of 
every  well-trained  boxer.  In  the  combat  between 
Entellus  and  Dares  (JEn.  v.  456),  the  passionate 
Entellus  strikes  now  with  his  right  hand  and  again 
with  his  left — 

Prsecipitemque  Daren  ardens  agit  sequore  toto, 

Nunc  dextra  ingeminans  ictus,  nunc  ille  sinistra. 

But  the  more  general  duty  assigned  to  the  left  hand 
is  as  the  guard  or  the  shield-bearer,  as  where  iEneas 
gives  the  signal  to  his  comrades,  in  sight  of  the 
Trojans  (JEn.  x.  261) — 
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Stans  celsa  in  puppi  ; clipeum  cum  deinde  sinistra 
Extulit  ardentem. 

The  right  hand  may  he  said  to  express  all  active 
volition  and  all  beneficent  action,  as  in  JEn.  vi.  370, 
“ Da  dextram  rnisero,”  “ Give  thy  right  hand  to  the 
wretched,”  i.e.  give  him  aid ; and  so  in  many  other 
examples,  all  indicative  of  right-handedness  as  the 
rule.  The  only  exception  I have  been  able  to 
discover  occurs  in  a curious  passage  in  the  Eclogues 
of  Stohseus  II epl  in  a dialogue  between 

Horus  and  Isis,  where,  after  describing  a variety  of 
races  of  men,  and  their  peculiarities,  it  thus  proceeds  : 
“ An  indication  of  this  is  found  in  the  circumstance 
that  southern  races,  that  is,  those  who  dwell  on  the 
earth’s  summit,  have  fine  heads  and  good  hair; 
eastern  races  are  prompt  to  battle,  and  skilled  in 
archery,  for  the  right  hand  is  the  seat  of  these 
qualities.  Western  races  are  cautious,  and  for  the 
most  part  left-handed ; and  whilst  the  activity  which 
other  men  display  belongs  to  their  right  side,  these 
races  favour  the  left.”  Stohseus,  the  Macedonian, 
belongs,  at  earliest,  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century 
of  our  era,  but  he  collected  diligently  from  numerous 
ancient  authors,  some  of  whom  would  otherwise  he 
unknown  ; but  the  passage  is  part  of  a description  in 
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which  he  speaks  of  the  earth  as  having  its  apex  or 
head  to  the  south,  the  right  shoulder  to  the  east,  and 
the  left  to  the  south-west ; and  the  left-handed  races 
of  the  west  may  be  so  merely  in  a figurative  sense. 
This  description,  at  any  rate,  is  the  only  indication, 
vague  and  dubious  as  it  is,  of  a belief  in  the  existence 
of  a left-handed  race. 

Thus  all  evidence  appears  to  conflict  with  the 
idea  that  the  preferential  employment  of  one  hand 
can  be  accounted  for  by  a mere  general  compliance 
with  prevailing  custom.  Everywhere,  in  all  ages, 
and  in  the  most  diverse  conditions  of  civilised  and 
savage  life,  the  predominant  usage  is  the  same.  Not 
that  there  are  not  everywhere  marked  exceptions  to 
the  prevailing  practice,  in  left-handed  athletes,  handi- 
craftsmen, artificers,  and  artists,  generally  character- 
ised by  unusual  dexterity ; but  the  farther  research 
is  carried,  it  becomes  the  more  apparent  that  these 
are  exceptional  deviations  from  the  normal  usage  of 
humanity. 


CHAPTER  IX 


PSYCHO-PHYSICAL  ACTION 

The  venerable  philosopher  of  Chelsea,  musing,  with 
sorrowful  experiences  to  stimulate  inquisitiveness, 
after  wondering  if  any  people  are  to  be  found 
barbarous  enough  not  to  have  this  distinction  of 
hands,  sums  up  with  the  evasion : “ Why  that 
particular  hand  was  chosen  is  a question  not  to  be 
settled ; not  worth  asking  except  as  a kind  of 
riddle.”  It  seems,  however,  to  be  regarded  by 
intelligent  inquirers  as  a riddle  that  ought  to  be, 
and  that  can  be  solved,  though  they  have  wandered 
into  very  diverse  courses  in  search  of  a solution. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  for  example,  that  while 
the  right  hand  is  more  sensitive  to  touch,  and,  as 
it  were,  the  special  seat  of  the  sense  of  feeling, — as 
with  the  right-handed  it  may  well  be  from  constant 
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employment  in  all  operations  involving  such  a test, 
— the  left  hand  is  stated  to  he  the  more  sensitive  to 
any  change  of  temperature. 

Mr.  George  Henry  Lewes,  in  his  Physiology  of 
Common  Life , says  : “ If  the  two  hands  be  dipped 
in  two  basins  of  water  at  the  same  temperature,  the 
left  hand  will  feel  the  greater  sensation  of  warmth ; 
nay,  it  will  do  this  even  where  the  thermometers 
show  that  the  water  in  the  left  basin  is  really  some- 
what colder  than  in  the  right  basin ; ” and  he  adds  : 
“ I suspect  that  with  ‘left-handed’  persons  the 
reverse  would  be  found.”  On  the  assumption  that 
the  former  is  a well-established  law,  the  latter  seems 
a legitimate  inference ; but,  as  will  be  seen  from  what 
follows,  there  is  good  reason  for  doubting  that  the 
statement  rests  on  an  adequate  amount  of  evidence. 

To  determine  the  prevalence  of  this  relative 
sensitiveness  to  heat  of  the  right  and  left  hand,  the 
test  ought  to  be  applied  to  uncultured  and  savage, 
as  well  as  to  civilised  man.  The  elements  which 
tend  to  complicate  the  inquiry  are  very  various. 
The  left-handed  man  is  nearly  always  ambidextrous, 
though  with  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  left 
hand  in  any  operation  requiring  either  special 
dexterity  or  unusual  force.  Hence  his  right  hand, 
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though  less  in  use  than  that  of  the  right-handed 
man,  is  in  no  such  condition  of  habitual  inertia  as 
the  other’s  left  hand.  Again,  a large  number  give 
the  preference  to  the  right  hand  from  a mere  com- 
pliance with  the  practice  of  the  majority  ; but  with 
no  special  innate  impulse  to  the  use  of  one  hand 
rather  than  the  other.  But  besides  those,  there  is 
a considerable  minority  in  whom  certain  indications 
suffice  to  show  that  the  bias,  though  no  strong  and 
overruling  impulse,  is  in  favour  of  the  left  hand. 
I have,  accordingly,  had  a series  of  tentative  obser- 
vations made  for  me  in  the  Physical  Laboratory 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  W.  J.  Loudon,  Demonstrator  of 
Physics.  The  undergraduates  willingly  submitted 
themselves  to  the  requisite  tests ; and  the  series  of 
experiments  were  carried  out  by  Mr.  Loudon  with 
the  utmost  care.  No  idea  was  allowed  to  transpire 
calculated  to  suggest  anticipated  results.  A highly 
characteristic  Canadian  test  of  any  latent  tendency 
to  right  or  left-handedness  was  employed.  In  the 
use  of  the  axe,  so  familiar  to  nearly  every  Canadian, 
alike  in  summer  camping-out  and  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  winter  fuel,  the  instinctive  preference  for 
one  or  other  hand  is  shown  in  always  keeping  the 
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surer  hand  nearest  the  axe-blade.  This  test  was 
the  one  appealed  to  in  classifying  those  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  following  experiments.  The  trial  was 
made  with  water  very  nearly  30°  centigrade.  The 
results  arrived  at  are  shown  here,  the  persons 
experimented  on  being  divided  into  three  classes : 

(1)  Eight-handed,  or  those  who  habitually  use  the 
right  hand,  and  who  in  handling  an  axe  place  the 
right  hand  above  the  left,  nearest  the  axe-head. 

(2)  Ordinarily  using  the  right  hand,  hut  placing 
the  left  hand  above  the  right  in  the  use  of  the 
axe.  These  appear  to  he  generally  ambidextrous. 

(3)  Those  who  are  generally  said  to  be  left-handed, 

but  employ  the  pen  in  the  right  hand,  and  also  use 
that  hand  in  many  other  operations.  This  class 
includes  very  varying  degrees  of  bias ; and  though 
loosely  characterised  as  left-handed,  from  some 
greater  or  less  tendency  to  use  that  hand,  the  major- 
ity of  them  were  found  to  place  the  right  hand 
above  the  left  in  the  use  of  the  axe.  One  hundred 
and  sixty-four  in  all  were  subjected  to  the  test,  with 
the  following  results:  Of  ninety  right-handed 

persons,  thirty-five  found  the  right  hand  the  more 
sensitive,  thirty-three  the  left  hand,  and  twenty- two 
failed  to  discern  an  appreciable  difference.  Of  fifty- 
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six  persons  of  the  second  class,  right-handed  but 
using  the  left  as  the  guiding  hand  with  the  axe, 
seventeen  found  the  right  hand  the  more  sensitive, 
and  fifteen  the  left,  while  twenty-four  felt  no  differ- 
ence. Of  eighteen  of  the  third  class,  six  found  the 
right  hand  the  more  sensitive,  seven  the  left  hand, 
and  five  could  detect  no  difference.  Another  case 
was  that  of  a lady,  decidedly  left-handed,  who 
writes,  sews,  and  apparently  does  nearly  everything 
with  her  left  hand.  She  tried  at  three  temperatures, 
viz.  5°,  30°,  and  48°  centigrade.  In  the  first  case 
she  pronounced  the  left  hand  to  he  undoubtedly 
colder,  in  the  second  she  observed  no  difference, 
and  in  the  third,  the  left  hand  was  undoubtedly 
warmer.  Another  lady,  also  habitually  using  her 
needle  in  the  left  hand,  and  otherwise  instinctively 
reverting  to  that  hand  in  all  operations  requiring 
delicate  or  skilful  manipulation,  repeated  the  same 
experiment  more  than  once  at  my  request;  but 
could  not  detect  any  difference  in  the  sensitiveness 
of  either  hand.  The  results  thus  stated  were  all 
arrived  at  with  great  care.  It  is  manifest  that  they 
fail  to  confirm  the  statement  set  forth  in  the  Physi- 
ology of  Common  Life,  or  to  point  to  any  uniformity 
in  the  relative  sensitiveness  of  the  right  and  left 
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hands.  In  so  far  as  either  hand  may  prove  to  be 
more  sensitive  to  heat  than  the  other,  it  is  probably 
due  to  the  constant  exertion  of  the  one  hand  render- 
ing it  less  sensitive  to  changes  of  temperature. 
Yet  even  this  is  doubtful.  Two  carpenters  chanced 
to  be  at  work  in  the  College  building  while  the 
above  experiments  were  in  progress.  They  were 
both  right-handed  workmen;  yet,  contrary  to  ex- 
pectation, on  being  subjected  to  the  test,  they  both 
pronounced  the  right  hand  to  be  more  sensitive  to 
heat.  The  statement  of  Mr.  Lewes  is  so  definite 
that  the  subject  may  be  deserving  of  more  extended 
experiment  under  other  conditions.  Any  widely 
manifested  difference  in  the  sensitiveness  of  one  of 
the  hands,  apart  from  its  habitual  use  in  all  ordin- 
ary manipulation,  and  especially  among  uncultured 
races,  would  assuredly  seem  to  indicate  some  con- 
genital distinction  leading  to  the  preferential  use  of 
the  right  hand.  But  whatever  may  be  the  source 
of  this  preference,  the  difference  between  the  two 
hands  is  not  so  great  as  to  defy  the  influence  of 
education ; as  is  seen  in  the  case  of  those  who,  even 
late  in  life,  through  any  injury  or  loss  of  the  right 
hand,  have  been  compelled  to  resort  to  the  less 
dexterous  one. 
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Of  the  occurrence  of  individual  examples  of  left- 
handedness  the  proofs  are  ample,  seemingly  from 
earliest  glimpses  of  life  to  the  present  time ; and  it 
would  even  appear  that,  in  so  far  as  the  small  yet 
definite  amount  of  evidence  of  the  relative  percentage 
of  the  left-handed  enables  us  to  judge,  it  differs  little 
now  from  what  it  did  at  the  dawn  of  definite  history. 

Professor  Hyrtl  of  Vienna  affirms  its  prevalence 
among  the  civilised  races  of  Europe  in  the  ratio  of 
only  two  per  cent ; and  the  number  of  the  old 
Benjamite  left-handed  slingers,  as  distinguished  from 
other  members  of  the  band  of  twenty-six  thousand 
warriors,  did  not  greatly  exceed  this.  In  the  ruder 
conditions  of  society,  where  combined  action  is  rare, 
and  social  habits  are  less  binding,  a larger  number 
of  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  usage  may  be  looked 
for ; as  the  tendency  of  a high  civilisation  must  be 
to  diminish  its  manifestation.  But  education  is 
powerless  to  eradicate  it  where  it  is  strongly  mani- 
fested in  early  life.  My  attention  has  been  long 
familiarly  directed  to  it  from  being  myself  naturally 
left-handed;  and  the  experience  of  considerably 
more  than  half  a century  enables  me  to  controvert 
the  common  belief,  on  which  Dr.  Humphry  founds 
the  deduction  that  the  superiority  of  the  right  hand 
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is  not  congenital,  but  acquired,  viz.  that  “ the  left 
hand  may  be  trained  to  as  great  expertness  and 
strength  as  the  right.”  On  the  contrary,  my  experi- 
ence accords  with  that  of  others  in  whom  inveterate 
left-handedness  exists,  in  showing  the  education  of 
a lifetime  contending  with  only  partial  success  to 
overcome  an  instinctive  natural  preference.  The 
result  has  been,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  to  make 
me  ambidextrous,  yet  not  strictly  speaking  ambi- 
dexterous. 

The  importance  of  this  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  the  source  of  right-handedness  is  obvious. 
Mr.  James  Shaw,  by  whom  the  subject  has  been 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  Association 
and  the  Anthropological  Institute,  remarks  in  a 
communication  to  the  latter : “ Left-handedness  is 
very  mysterious.  It  seems  to  set  itself  quite  against 
physiological  deductions,  and  the  whole  tendency  of 
art  and  fashion.”  Dr.  John  Evans,  when  commenting 
on  this,  and  on  another  paper  on  “ Left-handedness  ” 
by  Dr.  Muirhead,  expressed  his  belief  that  “ the 
habit  of  using  the  left  hand  in  preference  to  the 
right,  though  possibly  to  some  extent  connected  with 
the  greater  supply  of  blood  to  one  side  than  the 
other,  is  more  often  the  result  of  the  manner  in 
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which  the  individual  has  been  carried  in  infancy.” 
This  reason  has  been  frequently  suggested ; but  if 
there  were  any  force  in  it,  the  results  to  be  looked 
for  would  rather  be  an  alternation  of  hands  from 
generation  to  generation.  The  nurse  naturally 
carries  the  child  on  the  left  arm,  with  its  right  side 
toward  her  breast.  All  objects  presented  to  it  are 
thus  offered  to  the  free  left  hand ; and  it  is  accord- 
ingly no  uncommon  remark  that  all  children  are  at 
first  left-handed.  If  their  training  while  in  the 
nurse’s  arms  could  determine  the  habit,  such  is  its 
undoubted  tendency;  but  if  so,  the  left-handed 
nurses  of  the  next  generation  would  reverse  the 
process. 

While,  however,  right-handedness  is  no  mere 
acquired  habit,  but  traceable  to  specific  organic 
structure,  the  opinion  has  been  already  expressed 
that  it  is  only  in  a limited  number  of  cases  that  it 
is  strongly  manifested. 

The  conclusion  I am  led  to,  as  the  result  of  long 
observation,  is  that  the  preferential  use  of  the  right 
hand  is  natural  and  instinctive  with  some  persons ; 
that  with  a smaller  number  an  equally  strong  im- 
pulse is  felt  prompting  to  the  use  of  the  left  hand ; 
but  that  with  the  great  majority  right-handedness 
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is  largely  the  result  of  education.  If  children  are 
watched  in  the  nursery,  it  will  he  found  that  the 
left  hand  is  offered  little  less  freely  than  the  right. 
The  nurse  or  mother  is  constantly  transferring  the 
spoon  from  the  left  to  the  right  hand,  correcting  the 
defective  courtesy  of  the  proffered  left  hand,  and  in 
all  ways  superinducing  right-handedness  as  a habit. 
But  wherever  the  organic  structure  is  well  developed 
the  instinctive  preference  manifests  itself  at  a very 
early  stage,  and  in  the  case  either  of  decided  right- 
handedness  or  left -handedness,  it  matures  into  a 
determinate  law  of  action,  which  education  may 
modify  but  cannot  eradicate. 

My  colleague,  Professor  James  Mark  Baldwin, 
has  followed  up  my  own  researches  by  instituting 
a systematic  series  of  experiments  on  his  infant 
daughter,  extending  over  nearly  the  whole  of  her 
first  year,  with  a view  to  ascertaining  definitely  the 
time  at  which  the  child  begins  to  manifest  any 
marked  preference  for  either  hand.  As  a specialist 
in  the  department  of  psycho-physics,  he  carried  his 
inductive  research  beyond  the  range  embraced  in 
the  present  treatise ; dealing  with  the  question  of 
feelings  of  efferent  nervous  discharge  or  innervation, 
the  motor  force  of  memories  of  effortless  movement, 
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and  other  conceptions  of  the  psychologist  which  lie 
outside  of  the  simpler  issue  under  consideration 
here.  Yet  they  naturally  follow  from  it;  for  so 
soon  as  volition  comes  into  conscious  play,  and  the 
hand  obeys  the  mind,  and  becomes  an  organ  of  the 
will,  the  psychical  element  is  felt  to  dominate  over 
the  physical ; including  that  very  force  of  will  which 
aims  at  eradicating  the  exceptional  left-handedness, 
and  enforcing  an  undeviating  submission  to  the  law 
of  the  majority. 

It  is  unquestionably  of  first  interest  to  the 
psychologist  to  inquire  not  only  why  the  child, 
at  the  early  stage  in  which  a choice  of  hands  is 
manifested,  should  prefer  the  right  hand  for  all 
strong  movements;  but  also,  whether  previous  ex- 
periences in  the  use  of  both  hands  leave  behind  a 
sense  that  the  nervous  discharge  which  actuated 
the  right  hand  was  stronger  than  that  which 
actuated  the  left.  But  the  point  aimed  at  here 
is  to  ascertain  the  originating  physical  initiative 
of  determinate  action,  antecedent  to  all  memory; 
the  precursor  of  any  such  action  stimulated  by 
memory  of  an  efferent  current  of  discharge  of 
nervous  force.  For  that  end  the  following  results, 
derived  from  a careful  series  of  observations  on  the 
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voluntary  actions  of  a healthy  child  throughout  its 
first  year,  are  of  practical  significance  and  value. 

“ (1)  No  trace  of  preference  for  either  hand  was 
found  so  long  as  there  were  no  violent  muscular 
exertions  made  (based  on  2187  systematic  experi- 
ments in  cases  of  free  movement  of  hands  near  the 
body : i.e.  right  hand  585  cases,  left  hand  568 
cases:  a difference  of  17  cases;  both  hands  1034 
cases ; the  difference  of  1 7 cases  being  too  slight  to 
have  meaning). 

“ (2)  Under  the  same  conditions,  the  tendency 
to  use  both  hands  together  was  about  double  the 
tendency  to  use  either  (seen  from  the  number  of 
cases  of  the  use  of  both  hands  in  the  statistics 
given  above),  the  period  covered  being  from  the 
child’s  sixth  to  her  tenth  month  inclusive. 

“ (3)  A distinct  preference  for  the  right  hand  in 
violent  efforts  in  reaching  became  noticeable  in  the 
seventh  and  eighth  months.  Experiments  during 
the  eighth  month  on  this  cue  gave,  in  80  cases, 
right  hand  7 4 cases,  left  hand  5 cases,  both  hands 
1 case.  In  many  cases  the  left  hand  followed 
slowly  upon  the  lead  of  the  right.  Under  the 
stimulus  of  bright  colours,  from  86  cases,  84  were 
right-hand  cases,  and  2 left-hand.  Eight-handed- 
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ness  had  accordingly  developed  under  pressure  of 
muscular  effort. 

“ (4)  Up  to  this  time  the  child  had  not  learned 
to  stand  or  to  creep ; hence  the  development  of  one 
hand  more  than  the  other  is  not  due  to  differences 
in  weight  between  the  two  longitudinal  halves  of 
the  body.  As  she  had  not  learned  to  speak,  or  to 
utter  articulate  sounds  with  much  distinctness,  we 
may  say  also  that  right  or  left -handedness  may 
develop  while  the  motor  speech  centre  is  not  yet 
functioning.” 1 

But  memory  of  prior  experiences,  habit  confirmed 
by  persistent  usage,  and  the  influence  of  example 
and  education,  all  come  into  play  at  an  early  stage, 
and  lend  confirmation  to  the  natural  bias.  The 
potency  of  such  combined  influences  must  largely 
affect  the  results  in  many  cases  where  the  difference 
in  force  between  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres  is 
slight;  and  the  stimulus  to  preferential  action  is 
consequently  weak,  as  in  many  cases  it  undoubtedly 
is,  and  therefore  not  calculated  to  present  any  insur- 
mountable resistance  to  counteracting  or  opposing 
influences.  Under  the  term  education,  as  a factor 
developing  or  counteracting  the  weak  tendency 
1 Science,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  247,  248. 
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towards  either  bias,  must  be  included  many  habits 
superinduced  not  only  by  the  example  of  the 
majority,  but  by  their  constructive  appliances. 
So  soon  as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  be  affected 
by  such  influences,  the  fastening  of  its  clothes,  the 
handling  of  knife  and  spoon,  and  of  other  objects 
in  daily  use,  help  to  confirm  the  habit,  until  the  art 
of  penmanship  is  mastered,  and  with  this  crowning 
accomplishment — except  in  cases  of  strongly  marked 
bias  in  an  opposite  direction, — the  left  hand  is 
relegated  to  its  subordinate  place  as  a supplementary 
organ,  to  be  called  into  use  when  the  privileged 
member  finds  occasion  for  its  aid. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  an  exaggerated  estimate 
is  formed  of  the  difficulties  experienced  by  a left- 
handed  person  in  many  of  the  ordinary  actions  of 
life.  It  is  noted  by  Mr.  James  Shaw  that  the 
buttons  of  our  dress,  and  the  hooks  and  eyes  of 
all  female  attire,  are  expressly  adapted  to  the  right 
hand.  Again,  Sir  Charles  Bell  remarks : “We 
think  we  may  conclude  that,  everything  being 
adapted,  in  the  conveniences  of  life,  to  the  right 
hand,  as,  for  example,  the  direction  of  the  worm 
of  the  screw,  or  of  the  cutting  end  of  the  auger,  is 
not  arbitrary,  but  is  related  to  a natural  endowment 
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of  the  body.  He  who  is  left-handed  is  most  sensible 
to  the  advantages  of  this  adaptation,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  parlour  door,  to  the  opening  of  a pen- 
knife.” This  idea,  though  widely  entertained,  is  to 
a large  extent  founded  on  misapprehension.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  habitual  use  of  the  right 
hand  has  controlled  the  form  of  many  implements, 
and  influenced  the  arrangements  of  dress,  as  well  as 
the  social  customs  of  society.  The  musket  is  fitted 
for  an  habitually  right-handed  people.  So,  in  like 
manner,  the  adze,  the  plane,  the  gimlet,  the  screw, 
and  other  mechanical  tools,  must  be  adapted  to  one 
or  the  other  hand.  Scissors,  snuffers,  shears,  and 
other  implements  specially  requiring  the  action  of  the 
thumb  and  fingers,  are  all  made  for  the  right  hand. 
So  also  is  it  with  the  scythe  of  the  reaper.  Not 
only  the  lock  of  the  gun  or  rifle,  but  the  bayonet 
and  the  cartridge-pouch,  are  made  or  fitted  on  the 
assumption  of  the  right  hand  being  used ; and  even 
many  arrangements  of  the  fastenings  of  the  dress  are 
adapted  to  this  habitual  preference  of  the  one  hand 
over  the  other,  so  that  the  reversing  of  button  and 
button-hole,  or  hook  and  eye,  is  attended  with  marked 
inconvenience.  Yet  even  in  this,  much  of  what  is 
due  to  habit  is  ascribed  to  nature.  A Canadian 
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friend,  familiar  in  his  own  earlier  years,  at  an 
English  public  school  and  university,  with  the 
game  of  cricket,  tells  me  that  when  it  was  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  into  Canada  within  the 
last  forty  years,  left-handed  batters  were  common 
in  every  field ; but  the  immigration  of  English 
cricketers  has  since  led,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
prevailing  usage  of  the  mother  country.  It  was 
not  that  the  hatters  were,  as  a rule,  left-handed, 
but  that  the  habit  of  using  the  hat  on  one  side  or 
other  was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  so  little  influ- 
enced by  any  predisposing  bias,  that  it  was  readily 
acquired  in  either  way.  But,  giving  full  weight  to 
all  that  has  been  stated  here  as  to  right-handed  im- 
plements, what  are  the  legitimate  conclusions  which 
it  teaches  ? hTo  doubt  an  habitually  left-handed 
people  would  have  reversed  all  this.  But  if,  with 
adze,  plane,  gimlet,  and  screw,  scythe,  reaping-hook, 
scissors  and  snuffers,  rifle,  bayonet,  and  all  else — 
even  to  the  handle  of  the  parlour  door,  and  the 
hooks  and  buttons  of  his  dress, — daily  enforcing  on 
the  left-handed  man  a preference  for  the  right  hand, 
he  nevertheless  persistently  adheres  to  the  left  hand, 
the  cause  of  this  must  lie  deeper  than  a mere  habit 
induced  in  the  nursery. 
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It  is  a misapprehension,  however,  to  suppose 
that  the  left-handed  man  labours  under  any 
conscious  disadvantage  from  the  impediments  thus 
created  by  the  usage  of  the  majority.  With  rare 
exceptions,  habit  so  entirely  accustoms  him  to  the 
requisite  action,  that  he  would  be  no  less  put  out 
by  the  sudden  reversal  of  the  door-handle,  knife- 
blade,  or  screw,  or  the  transposition  of  the  buttons 
on  his  dress,  than  the  right-handed  man.  Habit  is 
constantly  mistaken  for  nature.  The  laws  of  the 
road,  for  example,  so  universally  recognised  in 
England,  have  become  to  all  as  it  were  a second 
nature ; and,  as  the  old  rhyme  says — 

If  you  go  to  the  left,  you  are  sure  to  go  right ; 

If  you  go  to  the  right,  you  go  wrong. 

But  throughout  Canada  and  the  United  States  the 
reverse  is  the  law ; and  the  new  immigrant, 
adhering  to  the  usage  of  the  mother  country,  is 
sorely  perplexed  by  the  persistent  wrong-headedness, 
as  it  seems,  of  every  one  but  himself. 

Yet  the  predominant  practice  does  impress  itself 
on  some  few  implements  in  a way  sufficiently 
marked  to  remind  the  left-handed  operator  that  he 
is  transgressing  normal  usage.  The  candle,  “our 
peculiar  and  household  planet ! ” as  Charles  Lamb 
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designates  it,  has  wellnigh  become  a thing  of  the 
past;  but  in  the  old  days  of  candle-light  the 
snuffers  were  among  the  most  unmanageable  of 
domestic  implements  to  a left-handed  man.  They 
are  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  right  hand  that  the 
impediment  can  only  be  overcome  by  the  dexterous 
shift  of  inserting  the  left  thumb  and  finger  below 
instead  of  above.  As  to  the  right-handed  adapta- 
tion of  scissors,  it  is  admitted  by  others,  but  I am 
unconscious  of  any  difficulty  that  their  alteration 
would  remove.  To  Carlyle,  as  already  noted,  with 
his  early  experiences  of  country  life,  the  idea  of 
right  and  left-handed  mowers  attempting  to  co- 
operate presented  “ the  simplest  form  of  an  impos- 
sibility, which  but  for  the  distinction  of  a ‘ right 
hand/  would  have  pervaded  all  human  things.” 
But,  although  the  mower’s  scythe  must  be  used  in  a 
direction  in  which  the  left  hand  is  placed  at  some 
disadvantage — and  a left-handed  race  of  mowers 
would  undoubtedly  reverse  the  scythe — yet  even  in 
this  the  chief  impediment  is  to  co-operation.  The 
difficulty  to  himself  is  surmountable.  It  is  his 
fellow-workers  who  are  troubled  by  his  operations. 
Like  the  handling  of  the  oar,  or  still  more  the 
paddle  of  a canoe,  or  the  use  of  the  musket  or 
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rifle, — so  obviously  designed  for  a right-handed 
marksman/ — the  difficulty  is  soon  overcome.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  find  a left-handed  soldier  placed 
on  the  left  of  his  company  when  firing;  and  an 
opportunity — hereafter  referred  to, — has  happily 
presented  itself  for  determining  the  cerebral  char- 
acteristics which  accompany  this  strongly -marked 
type  of  left -handedness.  As  himself  incorrigibly 
left-handed,  the  author’s  own  experience  in  drilling 
as  a volunteer  was  that,  after  a little  practice,  he 
had  no  difficulty  in  firing  from  the  right  shoulder ; 
but  he  never  could  acquire  an  equal  facility  with 
his  companions  in  unfixing  the  bayonet  and  re- 
turning it  to  its  sheath. 

But  as  certain  weapons  and  implements,  like 
the  rifle  and  the  scythe,  are  specially  adapted  for 
the  prevailing  right  hand,  and  some  ancient  imple- 
ments have  been  recovered  in  confirmation  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  bias ; so  the  inveterate  left-handed 
manipulator  at  times  reinstates  himself  on  an 
equality  with  rival  workmen  who  have  thus  placed 
him  at  a disadvantage.  Probably  the  most  ancient 
example  of  an  implement  expressly  adapted  for  the 
right  hand  is  the  handle  of  a bronze  sickle,  found 
in  1873  at  the  lake-dwelling  of  Moringen,  on  the 
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Lake  of  Brienne,  Switzerland.  Bronze  sickles  have 
long  been  familiar  to  the  archaeologist,  among  the 
relics  of  the  prehistoric  era  known  as  the  Bronze 
Age ; and  their  forms  are  included  among  the 
illustrations  of  Dr.  Ferdinand.  Keller’s  Lake 
Dwellings.  But  the  one  now  referred  to  is  the 
first  example  that  has  been  recovered  showing  the 
complete  hafted  implement.  The  handle  is  of  yew, 
and  is  ingeniously  carved,  so  as  to  lie  obliquely  to 
the  blade,  and  allow  of  its  use  close  to  the  ground. 
It  is  a right-handed  implement,  carefully  fashioned 
so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  grasp  of  a very  small  hand ; 
and  is  more  incapable  of  use  by  a left-handed 
shearer  than  a mower’s  scythe.  Its  peculiar  form 
is  shown  in  an  illustration  which  accompanies  Dr. 
Keller’s  account ; and  in  noting  that  the  handle  is 
designed  for  a right-handed  person,  he  adds  : “ Even 
in  the  Stone  Age,  it  has  already  been  noticed  that 
the  implements  in  use  at  that  time  were  fitted  for 
the  right  hand  only.”  But  if  so,  the  same  adapta- 
bility was  available  for  the  left-handed  workman, 
wherever  no  necessity  for  co-operation  required  him 
to  conform  to  the  usage  of  the  majority.  Instances 
of  left-handed  carpenters  who  have  provided  them- 
selves with  benches  adapted  to  their  special  use 
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have  come  under  my  notice.  I am  also  told  of  a 
scythe  fitted  to  the  requirements  of  a left-handed 
mower,  who  must  have  been  content  to  work  alone ; 
and  reference  has  already  been  made  to  sets  of 
golfing  drivers  and  clubs  for  the  convenience  of 
left-handed  golfers. 

The  truly  left-handed,  equally  with  the  larger 
percentage  of  those  who  may  be  designated  truly 
right-handed,  are  exceptionally  dexterous  ; and  to  the 
former  the  idea  that  the  instinctive  impulse  which 
influences  their  preference  is  a mere  acquired  habit, 
traceable  mainly  to  some  such  bias  as  the  mode  of 
carrying  in  the  nurse’s  arms  in  infancy,  is  utterly 
untenable.  The  value  of  personal  experience  in 
determining  some  of  the  special  points  involved  in 
this  inquiry  is  obvious,  and  will  excuse  a reference 
to  my  own  observations,  as  confirmed  by  a comparison 
with  those  of  others  equally  affected,  such  as  Professor 
Edward  S.  Morse,  Dr.  E.  A.  Eeeve,  a former  pupil 
of  my  own,  and  my  friend,  Dr.  John  Eae,  the  Arctic 
explorer.  The  last  remarked  in  a letter  to  me, 
confirming  the  idea  of  hereditary  transmission : 
“ Your  case  as  to  left-handedness  seems  very  like 
my  own.  My  mother  was  left-handed,  and  very 
neat-handed  also.  My  father  had  a crooked  little 
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finger  on  the  left  hand.  So  have  I.”  Referring 
to  personal  experience,  I may  note  as  common  to 
myself  with  other  thoroughly  left-handed  persons, 
that,  with  an  instinctive  preference  for  the  left  hand, 
which  equally  resisted  remonstrance,  proffered  re- 
wards, and  coercion,  I nevertheless  learned  to  use 
the  pen  in  the  right  hand,  apparently  with  no 
greater  effort  than  other  boys  who  pass  through  the 
preliminary  stages  of  the  art  of  penmanship.  In 
this  way  the  right  hand  was  thoroughly  educated, 
but  the  preferential  instinct  remained.  The  slate- 
pencil,  the  chalk,  and  penknife  were  still  invariably 
used  in  the  left  hand,  in  spite  of  much  opposition 
on  the  part  of  teachers;  and  in  later  years,  when 
a taste  for  drawing  has  been  cultivated  with  some 
degree  of  success,  the  pencil  and  brush  are  nearly 
always  used  in  the  left  hand.  At  a comparatively 
early  age  the  awkwardness  of  using  the  spoon  and 
knife  at  table  in  the  left  hand  was  perceived  and 
overcome.  Yet  even  now,  when  much  fatigued,  or 
on  occasion  of  unusual  difficulty  in  carving  a joint, 
the  knife  is  instinctively  transferred  to  the  left 
hand.  Alike  in  every  case  where  unusual  force  is 
required,  as  in  driving  a large  nail,  wielding  a heavy 
tool,  or  striking  a blow  with  the  fist,  as  well  as  in 
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any  operation  demanding  special  delicacy,  the  left 
hand  is  employed.  Thus,  for  example,  though  the 
pen  is  invariably  used  in  the  right  hand  in  pen- 
manship, the  . crow-quill  and  etching  needle  are  no 
less  uniformly  employed  in  the  left  hand.  Hence, 
accordingly,  on  proceeding  to  apply  the  test  of  the 
hand  to  the  demotic  writing  of  the  Egyptians,  by 
copying  rapidly  the  Turin  enchorial  papyrus  already 
referred  to,  first  with  the  right  hand  and  then  with 
the  left,  while  some  of  the  characters  were  more 
accurately  rendered  as  to  slope,  thickening  of  lines, 
and  curve,  with  the  one  hand,  and  some  with  the 
other,  I found  it  difficult  to  decide  on  the  whole 
which  hand  executed  the  transcription  with  greater 
ease.  In  proof  of  the  general  facility  thus  acquired, 
I may  add  that  I find  no  difficulty  in  drawing  at 
the  same  time  with  a pencil  in  each  hand,  profiles 
of  men  or  animals  facing  each  other.  The  attempt 
to  draw  different  objects,  as  a dog’s  head  with  the 
one  hand  and  a human  profile  with  the  other,  is 
unsuccessful,  owing  to  the  complex  mental  operation 
involved ; and  in  this  case  the  co-operation  is  apt  to 
be  between  the  mind  and  the  more  facile  hand.  In 
the  simultaneous  drawing  of  reverse  profiles  there  is 
what,  to  an  ordinary  observer,  would  appear  to  be 
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thorough  ambidexterity.  Nevertheless,  while  there 
is  in  such  cases  of  ambidexterity,  characteristic  of 
most  left-handed  persons,  little  less  command  of  the 
right  hand  than  in  those  exclusively  right-handed, 
it  is  wholly  acquired;  nor,  in  my  own  experience, 
has  the  habit,  fostered  by  the  practice  of  upwards 
of  seventy  years,  overcome  the  preferential  use  of 
the  other  hand. 

When  attending  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  held  at 
Buffalo  in  1867,  my  attention  was  attracted  by  the 
facility  with  which  Professor  Edward  S.  Morse  used 
his  left  hand  when  illustrating  his  communications 
by  crayon  drawings  on  the  blackboard.  His  ability 
in  thus  appealing  to  the  eye  is  well  known.  The 
Boston  Evening  Transcript , in  commenting  on  a 
course  of  lectures  delivered  there,  thus  proceeds : 
“We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  wonderful  skill 
displayed  by  Professor  Morse  in  his  blackboard 
drawings  of  illustrations,  using  either  hand  with 
facility,  but  working  chiefly  with  the  left  hand. 
The  rapidity,  simplicity,  and  remarkable  finish  of 
these  drawings  elicited  the  heartiest  applause  of  his 
audience.”  Referring  to  the  narrative  of  my  own 
experience  as  a naturally  left-handed  person  subjected 
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to  the  usual  right-hand  training  with  pen,  pencil, 
knife,  etc.,  Professor  Morse  remarks  in  a letter  to 
me : "I  was  particularly  struck  by  the  description 
of  your  experiences  in  the  matter,  for  they  so  closely 
accord  with  my  own : my  teachers  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  break  off  the  use  of  the  left  hand, 
which  only  resulted  in  teaching  me  to  use  my  right 
hand  also.  At  a short  distance,  I can  toss  or  throw 
with  the  right  hand  quite  as  accurately  as  I can  with 
my  left.  But  when  it  comes  to  flinging  a stone  or 
other  object  a long  distance,  I always  use  the  left  hand 
as  coming  the  most  natural.  There  are  two  things 
which  I cannot  possibly  do  with  my  right  hand, 
and  that  is  to  drive  a nail,  or  to  carve,  cut,  or 
whittle.  For  several  years  I followed  the  occupa- 
tion of  mechanical  draughtsman,  and  I may  say 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  preference  in  the  use 
of  either  hand ; and  in  marking  labels,  or  lettering 
a plan,  one  hand  was  just  as  correct  as  the  other.” 
I may  add  here  that  in  my  own  case,  though 
habitually  using  the  pen  in  my  right  hand,  yet 
when  correcting  a proof,  or  engaged  in  other  dis- 
connected writing,  especially  if  using  a pencil,  I am 
apt  to  resort  to  the  left  hand  without  being  conscious 
of  the  change.  In  drawing  I rarely  use  the  right 
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hand,  and  for  any  specially  delicate  piece  of  work, 
should  find  it  inadequate  to  the  task. 

The  same  facility  is  illustrated  in  the  varying 
caligraphy  of  a letter  of  Professor  Morse,  in  which 
he  furnished  me  with  the  best  practical  illustration 
of  the  ambidextrous  skill  so  frequently  acquired  by 
the  left-handed.  He  thus  writes  : “You  will  observe 
that  the  first  page  is  written  with  the  right  hand, 
the  upper  third  of  this  page  with  the  left  hand,  the 
usual  way  [but  with  reversed  slope],  the  middle 
third  of  the  page  with  the  left  hand,  reversed  [i.e. 
from  right  to  left],  and  now  I am  again  writing 
with  the  right  hand.  As  I have  habitually  used 
the  right  hand  in  writing,  I write  more  rapidly  than 
with  the  other.”  In  the  case  of  Professor  Morse, 
I may  add,  the  indications  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission of  left-handedness  nearly  correspond  with 
my  own.  His  maternal  uncle,  and  also  a cousin, 
are  left-handed.  In  my  case,  the  same  habit 
appeared  in  a paternal  uncle  and  a niece ; and  my 
grandson  manifested  at  an  early  age  a decided 
preference  for  the  left  hand.  Even  in  the  absence 
of  such  habitual  use  of  both  hands  as  Professor 
Morse  practises,  the  command  of  the  left  hand  in 
the  case  of  a left-handed  person  is  such  that  very 
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slight  effort  is  necessary  to  enable  him  to  nse  the 
pen  freely  with  it.  An  apt  illustration  of  this  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  the  manager  of  one  of 
the  Canadian  banks.  He  had  occasion  to  complain 
of  the  letters  of  one  of  his  local  agents  as  at  times 
troublesome  to  decipher,  and  instructed  him  in 
certain  cases  to  dictate  to  a junior  clerk  who  wrote 
a clear,  legible  hand.  The  letters  subsequently  sent 
to  the  manager,  though  transmitted  to  him  by  the 
same  agent,  presented  in  signature,  as  in  all  else,  a 
totally  different  caligraphy.  The  change  of  signature 
led  to  inquiry ; when  it  turned  out  that  his  corre- 
spondent was  left-handed,  and  by  merely  shifting 
the  pen  to  the  more  dexterous  hand,  he  was  able, 
with  a very  little  practice,  to  substitute  for  the  old 
cramped  penmanship  an  upright,  rounded,  neat,  and 
very  legible  handwriting. 

In  reference  to  the  question  of  hereditary  trans- 
mission, the  evidence,  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Eae,  is 
undoubted.  Dr.  R A.  Eeeve,  in  whom  also  the 
original  left-handedness  has  given  place  to  a nearly 
equal  facility  with  both  hands,  informs  me  that  his 
father  wras  left-handed.  Again  Dr.  Pye- Smith  quotes 
from  the  Lancet  of  October  1870  the  case  of  Mr. 
E.  A.  Lithgow,  who  writes  to  say  that  he  himself, 
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his  father,  and  his  grandfather  have  all  been  left- 
handed.  This  accords  with  the  statement  of  M. 
Ribot  in  his  Heredity.  “ There  are,”  he  says, 
“ families  in  which  the  special  use  of  the  left  hand 
is  hereditary.  Girou  mentions  a family  in  which 
the  father,  the  children,  and  most  of  the  grand- 
children were  left-handed.  One  of  the  latter  betrayed 
its  left-handedness  from  earliest  infancy,  nor  could  it 
be  broken  off  the  habit,  though  the  left  hand  was 
bound  and  swathed.”  Such  persistent  left-handedness 
is  not,  indeed,  rare.  In  an  instance  communicated 
to  me,  both  of  the  parents  of  a gentleman  in  Shrop- 
shire were  left-handed.  His  mother,  accordingly, 
watched  his  early  manifestations  of  the  same  tendency, 
and  employed  every  available  means  to  counteract 
it.  His  left  hand  was  bound  up  or  tied  behind  him  ; 
and  this  was  persevered  in  until  it  was  feared  that 
the  left  arm  had  been  permanently  injured.  Yet  all 
proved  vain.  The  boy  resumed  the  use  of  the  left 
hand  as  soon  as  the  restraint  was  removed;  and  though 
learning  like  others  to  use  his  right  hand  with  facility 
in  the  use  of  the  pen,  and  in  other  cases  in  which 
custom  enforces  compliance  with  the  practice  of  the 
majority,  he  remained  inveterately  left-handed.  Again 
a Canadian  friend,  whose  sister-in-law  is  left-handed, 
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thus  writes  to  me : “ I never  heard  of  any  of  the 
rest  of  the  family  who  were  so;  but  one  of  her 
brothers  had  much  more  than  the  usual  facility  in 
using  both  hands,  and  in  paddling,  chopping,  etc., 
used  to  shift  about  the  implement  from  one  hand 
to  the  other  in  a way  which  I envied.  As  to  my 
sister-in-law,  she  had  great  advantages  from  her 
left-handedness.  She  was  a very  good  performer  on 
the  piano,  and  her  bass  was  magnificent.  If  there 
was  a part  to  be  taken  only  with  one  hand,  she  used 
to  take  the  left  as  often  as  the  right.  But  it  was 
at  needlework  that  I watched  her  with  the  greatest 
interest.  If  she  was  cutting  out,  she  used  to  shift 
the  scissors  from  one  hand  to  the  other;  and  would 
have  employed  the  left  hand  more,  were  it  not  that 
all  scissors,  as  she  complained,  are  made  right-handed, 
and  she  wished,  if  possible,  to  procure  a left-handed 
pair.  So  also  with  the  needle,  she  used  the  right 
hand  generally ; but  in  many  delicate  little  operations 
her  habit  was  to  shift  it  to  the  left  hand.” 

In  those  and  similar  cases,  the  fact  is  illustrated 
that  the  left-handed  person  is  necessarily  ambidex- 
trous. He  has  the  exceptional  “ dexterity  ” result- 
ing from  the  special  organic  aptitude  of  the  left 
hand,  which  is  only  paralleled  in  those  cases  of  true 
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right-handedness  where  a corresponding  organic 
aptitude  is  innate.  Education,  enforced  by  the  usage 
of  the  majority,  begets  for  him  the  training  of  the 
other  and  less  facile  hand;  while  by  an  unwise  neglect 
the  majority  of  mankind  are  content  to  leave  the  left 
hand  as  an  untrained  and  merely  supplementary  organ. 
From  the  days  of  the  seven  hundred  chosen  men  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  the  left-handed  have  been  noted 
for  their  skill ; and  this  has  been  repeatedly  mani- 
fested by  artists.  Foremost  among  such  stands 
Leonardo  da  Yinci,  skilled  as  musician,  painter,  and 
mathematician,  and  accomplished  in  all  the  manly 
sports  of  his  age.  Hans  Holbein,  Mozzo  of  Antwerp, 
Amico  Aspertino,  and  Ludovico  Cangiago,  were  all 
left-handed,  though  the  two  latter  are  described  as 
working  equally  well  with  both  hands.  In  all  the 
fine  arts  the  mastery  of  both  hands  is  advantageous ; 
and  accordingly  the  left-handed  artist,  with  his 
congenital  skill  and  his  cultivated  dexterity,  has  the 
advantage  of  his  right-handed  rival,  instead  of,  as  is 
frequently  assumed,  starting  at  a disadvantage. 


CHAPTEE  X 

CONFLICT  OF  THEORIES 

It  now  remains  to  consider  the  source  to  which  the 
preferential  use  of  the  right  hand  is  to  he  ascribed. 
The  dominant  influence  of  the  one  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere in  relation  to  the  discharge  of  nerve  force  to 
the  opposite  side  of  the  body  is  a fact  which  is  now 
familiar  to  the  physiologist,  and  the  influence  of 
the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  on  the  action  of  the 
right  hand  has  already  been  alluded  to.  But  this 
extremely  probable  source  of  right-handedness  long 
eluded  inquirers,  as  will  be  seen  from  a r6sum6  of 
the  various  hypotheses  suggested  by  eminent  ana- 
tomists and  physiologists.  A very  slight  considera- 
tion of  the  evidence  already  adduced  in  proof  of  the 
same  prevalent  usage  from  earliest  times  precludes 
the  idea  of  its  origin  in  any  mere  prescribed  custom, 
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enforced  and  developed  by  education  into  a nearly 
universal  habit.  This  becomes  the  more  manifest 
when  it  is  traced  back  to  primaeval  races;  found 
incorporated  in  ancient  and  modern,  savage  and 
civilised  languages,  and  uncontroverted  by  any  evi- 
dence calculated  to  discredit  the  indications  that 
it  was  a characteristic  of  palaeolithic  and  neolithic 
man. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  forced  on  the  inquirer 
is  that  the  bias  in  which  this  predominant  law 
of  dexterity  originates  must  be  traceable  to  some 
specialty  of  organic  structure.  On  this  assumption 
one  feature  in  the  anatomical  arrangement  of  the 
most  important  vital  organs  of  the  body  presents 
such  a diversity  in  their  disposition  as  would  seem 
to  offer  a sufficient  cause  for  greater  energy  in  the 
limbs  on  one  side  than  on  the  other,  if  accompanied 
by  exceptional  deviations  from  the  normal  condition 
corresponding  to  the  occurrence  of  left-handedness ; 
and  in  this  direction  a solution  has  accordingly  been 
sought.  The  bilateral  symmetry  of  structure,  so 
general  in  animal  life,  seems  at  first  sight  opposed 
to  any  inequality  of  action  in  symmetrical  organs. 
But  anatomical  research  reveals  the  deviation  of 
internal  organic  structure  from  such  seemingly 
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balanced  symmetry.  Moreover,  right  or  left-handed- 
ness is  not  limited  to  the  hand,  but  partially  affects 
the  lower  limbs,  as  may  be  seen  in  football,  skating, 
in  the  training  of  the  opera-dancer,  etc.;  and  emi- 
nent anatomists  and  physiologists  have  affirmed  the 
existence  of  a greater  development  throughout  the 
whole  right  side  of  the  body.  Sir  Charles  Bell 
says : “ The  left  side  is  not  only  the  weaker,  in 
regard  to  muscular  strength,  but  also  in  its  vital  or 
constitutional  properties.  The  development  of  the 
organs  of  action  and  motion  is  greatest  upon  the 
right  side,  as  may  at  any  time  be  ascertained  by 
measurement,  or  the  testimony  of  the  tailor  or  shoe- 
maker.” He  adds,  indeed,  “ Certainly  this  superi- 
ority may  be  said  to  result  from  the  more  frequent 
exertion  of  the  right  hand;  but  the  peculiarity 
extends  to  the  constitution  also,  and  disease  attacks 
the  left  extremities  more  frequently  than  the  right.” 
With  the  left-handed,  the  general  vigour  and 
immunity  from  disease  appear  to  be  transferred  to 
that  side ; and  this  has  naturally  suggested  the 
theory  of  a transposition  of  the  viscera,  and  the 
consequent  increase  of  circulation  thereby  transferred 
from  the  one  side  to  the  other.  But  the  relative 
position  of  the  heart  is  so  easily  determined  in  the 
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living  subject,  that  it  is  surprising  how  much  force 
has  been  attached  to  this  untenable  theory  by 
eminent  anatomists  and  physiologists.  Another 
and  more  generally  favoured  idea  traces  to  the 
reverse  development  of  the  great  arteries  of  the 
upper  limbs  a greater  flow  of  blood  to  the  left  side ; 
while  a third  ascribes  the  greater  muscular  vigour 
directly  to  the  supply  of  nervous  force  dependent 
on  the  early  development  of  the  brain  on  one  side 
or  the  other. 

So  far  as  either  line  of  argument  prevails,  it 
inevitably  leads  to  the  result  that  the  preference  of 
the  right  hand  is  no  mere  perpetuation  of  convenient 
usage,  matured  into  an  acquired,  or  possibly  an 
hereditary  habit;  but  that  it  is,  from  the  first, 
traceable  to  innate  physical  causes.  This,  as  Sir 
Charles  Bell  conceives,  receives  confirmation  from 
the  fact  already  referred  to,  that  right  or  left-handed- 
ness is  not  restricted  to  the  hand,  but  affects  the 
corresponding  lower  limb,  and,  as  he  believes,  the 
whole  side ; and  so  he  concludes  thus : “ On  the 
whole,  the  preference  of  the  right  hand  is  not  the 
effect  of  habit,  but  is  a natural  provision;  and  is 
bestowed  for  a very  obvious  purpose/'*  Neverthe- 
less, the  argument  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  is,  as  a whole, 
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vague,  and  scarcely  consistent.  He  speaks  indeed 
of  right-handedness  as  “ a natural  endowment  of  the 
body,”  and  his  reasoning  is  based  on  this  assumption. 
But  much  of  it  would  he  equally  explicable  as  the 
result  of  adaptations  following  on  an  acquired  habit. 
Its  full  force  will  come  under  consideration  at  a 
later  stage.  Meanwhile  it  is  desirable  to  review 
the  various  and  conflicting  opinions  advanced  by 
other  inquirers. 

The  theory  of  Dr.  Barclay,  the  celebrated  ana- 
tomist, is  thus  set  forth  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  from 
notes  taken  by  him  when  a student : “ The  veins  of 
the  left  side  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  left  inferior 
extremity  cross  the  aorta  to  arrive  at  the  vena 
cava;  and  some  obstruction  to  the  flow  of  blood 
must  he  produced  by  the  pulsation  of  that  artery.” 
To  this  Dr.  Barclay  traced  indirectly  the  preferential 
use  of  the  right  side  of  the  body,  and  especially  of 
the  right  hand  and  foot.  “ All  motions,”  he  stated, 
“ produce  obstruction  of  the  circulation;  and  ob- 
struction from  this  cause  must  be  more  frequently 
produced  in  the  right  side  than  the  left,  owing  to 
its  being  more  frequently  used.  But  the  venous 
circulation  on  the  left  side  is  retarded  by  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  aorta,  and  therefore  the  more  frequent 
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motions  of  the  right  side  were  intended  to  render 
the  circulation  of  the  two  sides  uniform.”  The 
idea,  if  correctly  reported,  is  a curious  one,  as  it 
traces  right-handedness  to  the  excess  of  a compen- 
sating force  for  an  assumed  inferior  circulation 
pertaining  naturally  to  the  right  side ; and  in- 
cidentally takes  into  consideration  an  abnormal 
modification  affecting  the  development  or  relative 
disposition  of  organs.  Both  points  have  been 
the  subject  of  more  extended  consideration  by 
subsequent  observers.  It  is  curious,  indeed,  to 
notice  how  physiologists  and  anatomists  have  shifted 
their  ground,  from  time  to  time,  in  their  attempts 
at  a solution  of  what  has  been  very  summarily 
dismissed  by  others  as  a very  simple  problem; 
until,  as  Dr.  Struthers  remarks,  it  “has  ceased  to 
attract  the  notice  of  physiologists  only  because  it 
has  baffled  satisfactory  explanation.” 

The  eminent  anatomist,  Professor  Gratiolet, 
turned  from  the  organs  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  arm  and  hand,  and  sought  for  the  source  of 
right-handedness  in  another  and  truer  direction, 
though  he  failed  to  realise  its  full  bearings.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Professor,  in  the  early  stages  of  foetal 
development  the  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
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brain  on  the  left  side  are  in  a more  advanced 
condition  than  those  on  the  right  side,  the  balance 
being  maintained  by  an  opposite  condition  of  the 
posterior  lobes.  Hence,  in  consequence  of  the 
well-known  decussation  of  the  nerve  roots,  the  right 
side  of  the  body, — so  far  as  it  is  influenced  by 
brain-force, — will,  in  early  foetal  life,  be  better 
supplied  with  nervous  force  than  the  left  side ; and 
thereby  movements  of  the  right  arm  would  precede 
and  be  more  perfect  than  those  of  the  left.  The 
bearings  of  this  line  of  argument  in  its  full  com- 
pass will  come  more  fitly  under  review  at  a later 
stage. 

Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan,  Professor  of  Physiology 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow,  in  a paper  com- 
municated by  him  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  in  1862,  entitled  “Mechanical  Theory  of 
the  predominance  of  the  right  hand  over  the  left; 
or  more  generally,  of  the  limbs  of  the  right  side 
over  those  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,”  aimed 
at  a solution  of  the  question  in  a new  way. 
According  to  him,  “the  preferential  use  of  the 
right  hand  is  not  a congenital  but  an  acquired 
attribute  of  man.  It  does  not  exist  in  the  earliest 
periods  of  life.”  Nevertheless,  “no  training  could 
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ever  render  the  left  hand  of  ordinary  men  equal 
in  strength  to  the  right ; 55  for  “ it  depends  upon 
mechanical  laws  arising  out  of  the  structure  of  the 
human  body.”  This  theory  is  thus  explained : In 
infancy  and  early  childhood  there  is  no  difference 
in  power  between  the  two  sides  of  the  body ; but 
so  soon  as  the  child  becomes  capable  of  bringing 
the  whole  muscular  force  of  the  body  into  play, 
“he  becomes  conscious  of  the  superior  power  of 
his  right  side,  a power  not  primarily  due  to  any 
superior  force  or  development  of  the  muscles  of 
that  side,  but  to  a purely  mechanical  cause.  He 
cannot  put  forth  the  full  strength  of  his  body 
without  first  making  a deep  inspiration ; and  by 
making  a deep  inspiration,  and  maintaining  after- 
wards the  chest  in  an  expanded  state,  which  is 
essential  to  the  continuance  of  his  muscular  effort, 
he  so  alters  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  two 
sides  of  his  body  that  the  muscles  of  his  right  side 
act  with  a superior  efficacy;  and,  to  render  the 
inequality  still  greater,  the  muscles  of  the  left  side 
act  with  a mechanical  disadvantage.”  Hence  the 
preference  for  the  right  side  whenever  unusual 
muscular  power  is  required ; and  with  the  greater 
exercise  of  the  muscles  of  the  right  side  their 
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consequent  development  follows,  until  the  full  pre- 
dominance of  the  right  side  is  the  result. 

This  theory  is  based  not  merely  on  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  liver  and  lungs  on  the  right 
side,  but  on  these  further  facts : that  the  right 
lung  is  more  capacious  than  the  left,  ha,ving  three 
lobes,  while  the  left  has  only  two ; that  the  liver, 
the  heaviest  organ  of  the  body,  is  on  the  same 
side;  and  that  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  shifts,  more  or  less,  towards  the  right, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  inspiration  of  the 
lungs,  and  the  consequent  inclination  of  the  liver 
resulting  from  the  greater  expansion  of  the  right 
side  of  the  chest.  Herein  may  possibly  lie  one 
predisposing  cause  leading  to  a preferential  use  of 
the  right  side.  But  the  evidence  adduced  fails  to 
account  for  what,  on  such  a theory,  become  normal 
deviations  from  the  natural  action  of  the  body. 
The  position  of  the  liver  and  the  influence  of  a 
full  inspiration  combine,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
to  bring  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  nearly 
over  the  right  foot.  Hence  in  actively  overcoming 
a resistance  from  above,  as  when  the  carter  bears 
up  the  shaft  of  his  cart  on  his  shoulder,  the 
muscular  action  originates  mainly  with  the  lower 
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limb  of  the  same  side,  which  partakes  of  the  same 
muscular  power  and  development  as  the  correspond- 
ing upper  limb.  On  all  such  occasions,  where  the 
muscular  action  is  brought  directly  into  play  in 
overcoming  the  weight  or  resistance,  Dr.  Buchanan 
affirms  that  the  right  shoulder  is  much  more  power- 
ful than  the  left,  but  in  the  passive  bearing  of 
weights  it  is  otherwise.  The  very  fact  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  lies  on  the  right  side  gives  a 
mechanical  advantage  in  the  use  of  the  left  side 
in  sustaining  and  carrying  burdens ; and  this 
assigned  pre-eminence  of  the  left  side  and  shoulder, 
as  the  bearer  of  burdens,  is  accordingly  illustrated 
by  means  of  an  engraving,  representing  “ a burden 
borne  on  the  left  shoulder  as  the  summit  of  the 
mechanical  axis  passing  along  the  right  lower 
limb.” 

In  the  year  following  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Buchanan’s  Mechanical  Theory,  Dr.  John  Struthers, 
Professor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen, 
communicated  to  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Journal  a 
paper,  “ On  the  relative  weight  of  the  viscera  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  body,  and  on  the  consequent 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  to  the  right  side.” 
In  this  he  shows  that  the  viscera  situated  on  the 
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right  side  of  the  medial  line  are  on  an  average 
22*75  oz.  av.  heavier  than  those  on  the  left  side. 
The  right  lung,  in  the  male,  weighs  24  oz.,  the  left 
21,  giving  a preponderance  of  3 oz.  in  favour  of 
the  right.  The  average  weight  of  the  heart,  in  the 
male,  is  11  oz.  But  the  left  side  is  not  only  the 
larger,  but  the  thicker,  and  as  the  result  of  careful 
experiments  by  Dr.  Struthers,  he  assigns  to  the 
right  side  a full  third  of  the  weight  of  the  heart,  or 
3-^  oz.  for  the  right,  and  7-J-  for  the  left  side.  Other 
viscera  are  estimated  in  like  manner,  with  the  result 
from  the  whole  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  their  weight  and 
position,  is  nearly  three-tenths  of  an  inch  distant 
from  the  medial  plane  towards  the  right  side.  As 
a physical  agent  constantly  in  operation  in  the 
erect  posture,  Dr.  Struthers  states  that  this  cannot 
but  exert  an  influence  on  the  attitudes  and  move- 
ments of  the  body  and  limbs ; and  he  accordingly 
indicates  his  belief  that  this  deviation  of  the  centre 
of  gravity  furnishes  the  most  probable  solution  of 
the  causes  “ of  the  preference  of  the  right  hand  by 
all  nations  of  mankind.” 

The  value  of  Dr.  Struthers’s  determination  of 
the  exact  weight  and  relative  eccentricity  of  the 
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viscera  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  was  fully 
recognised  by  Dr.  Buchanan ; and  in  a communica- 
tion to  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow  in  1877 
he  stated  that  he  had  been  led  to  greatly  modify 
his  earlier  opinions.  He  had,  as  shown  above, 
ascribed  the  predominance  of  the  right  hand  over 
the  left  to  the  mechanical  advantage  which  the 
right  side  has  in  consequence  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  inclining  to  it.  But  he  says  in  his  later 
treatise,  “ I judged  hastily  when  I inferred  that 
this  is  the  ground  of  preference  which  prompts 
the  great  majority  of  mankind  to  use  their  right 
limbs  rather  than  their  left.  The  position  of  the 
centre  of  gravity  on  the  right  side  is  common  to 
all  men  of  normal  conformation,  and  furnishes  to 
all  of  them  alike  an  adequate  motive,  when  they 
are  about  to  put  forth  their  full  strength  in  the 
performance  of  certain  actions,  to  use  the  limbs 
of  the  right  side  in  preference  to  those  of  the 
left.  But  such  actions  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  and  the  theory  fails  to  explain  why  the 
right  limbs,  and  more  especially  the  right  hand, 
are  preferred  on  so  many  occasions  where  no  great 
muscular  effort  is  required ; and  fails  still  more 
signally  to  explain  why  some  men  give  a preference 
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to  the  limbs  of  the  left  side,  and  others  manifest  no 
predilection  for  either.”  Dr.  Buchanan  accordingly 
proceeds  to  show  that  there  is  not  only  the  element 
of  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  as  the  pivot 
on  which  all  the  mechanical  relations  of  the  two 
sides  of  the  body  turn ; but  there  is,  as  he  con- 
ceives, this  other  and  no  less  important  element. 
“The  centre  of  gravity  situated  on  the  right  side 
is  variously  placed  upwards  or  downwards,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  make  or  framework  of  the  body.” 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases  this  lies  above  the 
transverse  axis  of  the  body,  with  a consequent 
facility  for  balancing  best,  and  turning  most  easily 
and  securely  on  the  left  foot,  with  the  impulsive 
power  effected  by  the  muscles  of  the  right  lower 
limb.  Man  is  thus,  as  a rule,  right  - footed ; and, 
according  to  Dr.  Buchanan,  by  a necessary  conse- 
quence becomes  right-handed.  By  a series  of 
diagrams  he  accordingly  shows  the  assumed  varia- 
tions : (1)  the  centre  of  gravity  above  the  trans- 
verse axis,  with  its  accompanying  right-handedness ; 
(2)  the  centre  of  gravity  corresponding  with  the 
transverse  axis,  which  he  assigns  to  the  ambidex- 
trous; and  (3)  the  centre  of  gravity  below  the 
transverse  axis  begetting  left -handedness.  The 
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whole  phenomena  are  thus  ascribed  to  the  in- 
stinctive sense  of  equilibrium,  which  constitutes  a 
nearly  infallible  guide  in  all  the  movements  of  the 
human  body.  The  greater  development  of  the 
organs  of  motion  of  the  right  side  is  therefore,  as 
he  conceives,  not  congenital,  hut  arises  solely  from 
the  greater  use  that  is  made  of  them.  The  relative 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  depends  accordingly 
on  the  original  conformation  of  the  body.  Broad 
shoulders,  muscular  arms,  a large  head  and  a long 
neck,  all  tend  to  elevate  the  centre  point;  while 
the  contrary  result  follows  from  width  at  the 
haunches  and  a great  development  of  the  lower 
limbs. 

The  intermediate  condition,  in  which  the  centre 
of  gravity  falls  upon  the  transverse  axis,  with  no 
instinctive  tendency  to  call  into  action  the  muscles 
of  the  one  side  of  the  body  in  preference  to  those 
of  the  other,  constitutes,  according  to  Dr.  Buchanan, 
the  most  happy  conformation  of  the  body.  “It 
belongs,”  he  says,  “more  especially  to  the  female 
sex.  It  is  this  that  so  often  renders  a young  girl 
a perfect  model  of  grace  and  agility.  It  is  the 
same  conformation  that  enables  the  ballet-dancer  to 
whirl  round  on  her  one  foot  till  the  spectators  are 
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giddy  with  looking  at  her,  when  she  completes  her 
triumph  by  revolving  with  the  same  ease  and 
grace  on  her  other  foot  also  .”  He  further  adds  : 

“ If  accurate  statistics  could  be  obtained,  I believe 
it  would  be  found  that  while  a very  great  majority 
of  males  are  right-handed,  the  proportion  of  females 
is  less ; and  that,  on  the  contrary,  a larger  propor- 
tion of  females  than  of  males  are  ambidextrous  or 
left-handed.” 

Consistently  with  the  ideas  thus  set  forth,  both 
Dr.  Buchanan  and  Dr.  Struthers  regard  right- 
handedness  as  an  acquired  habit,  though  under  the 
influence  and  control  of  the  mechanical  forces 
indicated  by  them.  “As  the  question,”  says  the 
latter,  “ in  so  far  as  it  can  bear  on  the  cause  of  the 
preference  of  the  right  hand,  must  turn  on  the 
weight  and  position  of  the  viscera  in  the  child  at 
the  period  when  the  predominance  of  the  right  hand 
is  being  gradually  developed,  in  the  second  and 
third  years,  and  afterwards,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
the  calculation  from  the  facts  as  presented  in 
children.”  In  a letter  to  myself  he  thus  writes : 
“ I have  again  and  again  verified  the  fact  in  my 
own  children,  that  in  early  childhood  there  is  no 
preference  for  one  hand  more  than  the  other.” 
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But  this,  as  has  been  already  shown,  may  be  partly 
due  to  modes  of  nursing  and  other  temporary  causes 
affecting  the  child  in  its  first  infantile  stage ; and 
though  it  may  undoubtedly  be  affirmed  of  many, 
if  not  indeed  of  the  majority,  of  children  at  that 
stage : a certain  number  will  be  found  to  manifest  a 
distinct  preference,  at  a very  early  age,  for  one  or 
the  other  hand.  In  the  case  of  a niece  of  my  own, 
the  left-handedness  showed  itself  very  soon;  and 
in  my  grandson  it  was  independently  observed  by 
his  mother  and  nurse,  and  brought  under  my  notice, 
that  so  soon  as  he  was  able  to  grasp  an  object  and 
transfer  it  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  he  gave  the 
preference  to  the  left  hand.  A like  decided  pre- 
ference for  the  right  hand,  though  doubtless  also 
comparatively  rare,  is  more  frequent ; and  the 
farther  research  is  carried,  the  more  manifest  does 
it  appear  that — whatever  be  the  originating  cause, 
— the  preferential  use  of  what  we  designate  the 
right  hand  is  instinctive  with  a sufficiently  large 
number  to  determine  the  prevalent  usage;  while 
with  a smaller  number  an  equally  strong  impulse 
is  felt  prompting  to  the  use  of  the  left  hand,  in 
defiance  of  all  restraining  influences.  It  is  indeed 
always  necessary  to  give  full  weight  to  the  influences 
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of  education,  the  whole  tendency  of  which,  from 
early  childhood,  operates  in  one  direction.  The 
extent  to  which  this  is  systematically  employed  to 
develop  the  use  of  the  one  hand  at  the  expense  of 
the  other,  is  illustrated  by  the  conventional  rules 
for  the  use  of  the  knife  and  fork.  It  is  not 
sufficient  that  the  knife  shall  be  invariably  held  in 
the  right  hand.  The  child  is  taught  to  hold  his 
knife  in  the  right  hand  and  his  fork  in  the  left 
when  cutting  his  food ; but  when  either  the  fork 
or  spoon  is  used  alone,  it  must  forthwith  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  right  hand.  All  voluntary  employ- 
ment of  the  left  hand  in  any  independent  action  is 
discountenanced  as  awkwardness  or  gaucherie ; and 
thus,  with  a large  majority,  especially  among  the 
more  refined  and  conventional  classes  of  society,  it  is 
rendered  a comparatively  useless  member,  employed 
at  best  merely  to  supplement  the  other. 

Eeference  has  already  been  made  to  more  or  less 
definite  allusions  to  an  exceptional  prevalence  of 
left -handedness  in  the  Punjab,  and  among  the 
Sandwich  Islanders,  the  Hottentots,  and  South 
African  Bushmen ; but  they  rest  apparently  on 
very  partial  and  limited  observations.  So  far  as 
appears,  it  may  be  confidently  assumed  that  left- 
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handedness  is  little  more  prevalent  among  the  rude 
and  uncultured  classes  of  society,  or  among  savage 
than  civilised  races ; as  would  certainly  be  the  case 
if  right-handedness  mainly  depended  on  an  acquired 
habit.  The  Eev.  George  Brown,  who  has  spent 
upwards  of  fourteen  years  as  a missionary  among 
the  Polynesians,  informs  me  that  left-handedness  is 
as  rare  among  the  natives  of  the  Pacific  Islands  as 
with  ourselves ; while  in  all  their  languages  the 
distinction  is  clearly  indicated.  Dr.  Eae,  whose  own 
inveterate  left-handedness  was  calculated  to  draw 
his  attention  to  its  manifestation  among  the  Indians 
and  Eskimos  with  whom  he  was  brought  into  pro- 
longed contact,  only  noticed  such  an  amount  of  ambi- 
dextrous facility  as  is  naturally  developed  in  the 
paddler,  the  trapper,  and  lumberer,  in  the  exigencies 
of  forest  and  hunter  life.  A similar  opinion  was 
expressed  to  me  by  Paul  Kane,  whose  wanderings 
as  an  artist  among  the  tribes  of  British  North 
America  gave  him  exceptional  facilities  for  observa- 
tion ; and  this  conclusion  accords  with  the  experience 
of  members  of  the  Canadian  Geological  Survey. 

Turning  next  to  the  idea  set  forth  by  Dr. 
Buchanan  as  to  the  greater  preponderance  of  ambi- 
dexterity or  left -handedness  among  females,  the 
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results  of  my  own  observation  by  no  means  tend  to 
confirm  this.  I have  already  noted  the  case  of  a 
lady  whose  left-handedness  is  accompanied  by  great 
dexterity.  I have  repeatedly  met  with  cases  of 
ladies  who  use  the  needle  skilfully  with  the  left 
hand ; but  the  results  of  inquiries  addressed  to 
musicians  and  music  teachers  indicate  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  the  cultivation  of  the  left, 
as  the  weaker  or  less  skilful  hand,  has  to  be 
sedulously  enforced  in  the  training  of  the  female 
organist  and  pianist.  It  is  because  left-handed 
pianists  are  rare  that  their  exceptional  dexterity  is 
noted,  as  in  the  case  of  a Canadian  lady  referred 
to  above : “ She  had  great  advantages  from  her  left- 
handedness.  She  was  a very  good  performer  on  the 
piano,  and  her  bass  was  magnificent.” 

Again  as  to  the  pirouetting  of  the  trained  ballet- 
dancer,  I have  been  assured  that  much  practice  is 
required  to  obtain  equal  facility  on  either  foot.  Dr. 
Buchanan  traces  the  development  of  the  limbs  in 
their  active  use  from  the  first  effort  of  the  child  to 
stand  erect ; next,  the  learning  to  balance  itself 
and  turn  round  on  a single  foot,  and  so  through  a 
succession  of  stages,  until  at  length  “ the  child 
becomes  right-footed.  It  is  not  till  long  after  that 
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the  right  arm  acquires  its  predominance.”  But 
the  co-ordination  of  the  right  or  left  hand  and  the 
corresponding  foot  is  by  no  means  so  invariable  as 
to  justify  any  such  theory.  Hopping,  pirouetting, 
and  standing  on  one  foot  are  comparatively  excep- 
tional actions.  The  two  lower  limbs  are  most 
frequently  employed  in  necessarily  alternate  locomo- 
tion. The  use  of  the  lower  limbs,  moreover,  is 
much  more  independent  of  direct  conscious  volition 
than  that  of  the  hands,  and  the  purposes  to  which 
their  action  is  applied  are  rarely  of  a nature  to 
invite  special  attention  to  them.  There  is,  however, 
an  instinctive  tendency  with  many,  if  not  indeed 
with  the  majority,  to  use  one  foot  in  preference  to 
the  other,  but  not  necessarily  the  corresponding  one 
to  the  dexterous  hand,  be  it  right  or  left.  In  skat- 
ing, for  example,  where  military  training  has  not 
habituated  to  the  use  of  the  left  foot  in  starting, 
most  persons  have  an  instinctive  preference  for  one 
foot.  So  also  in  football,  it  is  not  with  most  players 
a matter  of  mere  chance  which  foot  will  be  used  in 
starting  the  ball.  Possibly  the  same  reason  may 
help  to  account  for  the  invariable  tendency  of  a 
blindfold  walker  to  deviate  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  walk  in  a straight  line 
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with  the  eyes  shut.  The  one  leg  apparently  tends 
to  outwalk  the  other.  Guided  mainly  by  my  own 
experience,  I remarked,  when  first  writing  on  this 
subject,  that  “ the  same  influences  appear  to  affect 
the  whole  left  side,  as  shown  in  hopping,  skating, 
football,”  etc.  But  this  is  partial  and  uncertain. 
Dr.  Brown -Sequard  affirms  that  right -sidedness 
affects  the  arms  much  more  than  the  legs,  and  in 
proof  of  this  he  states  that  “ it  is  exceedingly  rare 
that  the  leg  is  affected  in  the  same  degree  by 
paralysis  as  the  arm  ” Dr.  Joseph  Workman,  for 
many  years  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Provincial 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Toronto,  thus  writes  to  me: 
“When  you  say  that  left-footedness  is  (only)  as 
frequent  as  left-handedness,  I am  quite  sure  you 
are  in  error.  I remember  well,  when  I was  a boy, 
observing  the  fact  among  labouring  men  engaged  in 
what  was  called  in  Ireland  ‘ sodding  ’ potatoes,  in 
ridges  about  five  feet  wide,  instead  of  planting  in 
drills,  that  in  any  given  number  of  men,  from  four 
up  to  a dozen,  right  and  left-footedness  prevailed 
about  equally.  Each  pair  carrying  up  the  work  of 
a ridge  required  to  be  right  and  left-footed  men.  I 
am  myself  left -footed;  and  of  eight  brothers,  I 
believe  about  four  were  left  and  four  right-footed. 
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Sir  Charles  Bell,  in  asserting  that  ‘ no  boy,  unless 
he  is  left-handed,  hops  on  the  left  foot/  asserts  far 
more  than  the  fact.  I believe  every  boy  will  hop 
on  his  spade  foot ; at  least  I do  so,  and  I am  not 
left-handed ; and  I instinctively  do  so  because  I 
dig  with  this  foot.” 

Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  “ in  all  adults  who  use 
the  right  hand  in  preference  to  the  left — that  is,  in 
the  great  majority  of  mankind, — the  muscles  of  the 
right  side,  as  well  as  the  bones  and  other  organs  of 
motion,  are  more  highly  developed  than  those  on 
the  left  side;”  and  the  predominance  of  the  upper 
limb  follows,  as  a rule,  the  previous  development 
of  the  lower  limb  on  the  same  side.  The  power  of 
overcoming  weight  or  resistance,  and  that  of  passively 
bearing  weights,  he  assigns  to  opposite  sides, — both 
naturally  resulting  from  the  centre  of  gravity  lying 
on  the  right  side.  If  such  be  the  case,  the  great 
majority  of  mankind  should  instinctively  use  the 
same  side  in  bearing  a burden.  A favourable 
opportunity  occurred  for  testing  this  question. 
During  a voyage  of  some  days  in  one  of  the  large 
steamboats  on  the  Mississippi  Eiver,  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  the  deck -porters,  who  at  every 
landing  are  employed  in  transporting  the  freight  to 
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and  from  the  levee,  and  in  supplying  the  vessel  with 
cordwood.  They  constitute,  as  a class,  the  rudest 
representatives  of  unskilled  labour,  including  both 
whites  and  negroes.  For  hours  together  they  are 
to  be  seen  going  at  a run  to  and  from  the  lower 
deck  of  the  vessel,  carrying  sacks  of  grain,  bales, 
chests,  or  bundles  of  cordwood.  Watching  them 
closely,  I observed  that  some  gave  the  preference  to 
the  right  and  some  to  the  left  shoulder  in  bearing 
their  burden ; and  this  whether,  as  with  bale  and 
sack,  they  had  it  placed  on  their  shoulders  by  others, 
or,  as  with  cordwood,  they  took  the  load  up  them- 
selves. Noting  in  separate  columns  the  use  of  the 
right  and  left  shoulder,  and  in  the  case  of  loading 
with  cordwood  the  employment  of  the  right  and  left 
hand,  I found  the  difference  did  not  amount  to  much 
more  than  60  per  cent.  In  one  case  I noted  137 
carry  the  burden  on  the  left  shoulder  to  81  on  the 
right;  in  another  case  76  to  45;  and  in  the  case 
of  loading  cordwood,  where  the  natural  action  of 
the  right  hand  is  to  place  the  burden  on  the  left 
shoulder,  so  that  the  use  of  the  right  shoulder 
necessarily  implies  that  of  the  left  hand,  the 
numbers  were  65  using  the  left  shoulder  and  36 
the  right.  Here,  therefore,  a practical  test  of  a very 
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simple  yet  reliable  kind  fails  to  confirm  the  idea  of 
any  such  mechanical  cause  inherent  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  frame,  tending  to  a uniform 
exertion  of  the  right  side  and  the  passive  employ- 
ment of  the  left  in  muscular  action. 

While  thus  questioning  some  of  the  assumptions 
and  deductions  set  forth  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  his  later  theory  has  this  great 
advantage  over  other  attempts  to  account  for  right- 
handedness,  that  it  equally  meets  the  cases  of 
deviation  from  prevalent  usage.  bTo  theory  is 
worthy  of  serious  consideration  which  deals  with 
left -handedness  as  an  exceptional  deviation  from 
habitual  action ; as  where,  in  his  earlier  treatise,  Dr. 
Buchanan  expressed  the  belief  that  many  instances 
of  left-handedness  are  “ merely  cases  of  ambidextrous- 
ness, when  the  habit  of  using  the  left  side,  in  what- 
ever way  begun,  has  given  to  the  muscles  of  that 
side  such  a degree  of  development  as  enables  them 
to  compete  with  the  muscles  of  the  right  side,  in 
spite  of  the  mechanical  disadvantages  under  which 
they  labour.”  “ There  is  an  awkwardness,”  he  added, 
“in  the  muscular  efforts  of  such  men  which  seems 
to  indicate  a struggle  against  nature.”  But  for  those 
indisputable  cases  of  “ men  who  unquestionably  use 
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their  left  limbs  with  all  the  facility  and  efficiency 
with  which  other  men  use  their  right,”  he  felt  com- 
pelled either  to  resort  to  the  gratuitous  assumption 
of  “ malformations  and  pathological  lesions  in  early 
life,  diseases  of  the  right  lung,  contraction  of  the 
chest  from  pleurisy,  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  dis- 
tortions of  the  spine,”  etc. ; or  to  assume  a complete 
reversal  of  the  whole  internal  organic  structure. 

More  recently,  Dr.  Humphry  of  Cambridge  has 
discussed  the  cause  of  the  preferential  use  of  the 
right  hand  in  his  monograph  on  The  Human  Foot 
and  Human  Hand,  but  with  no  very  definite  results. 
Many  attempts,  he  says,  have  been  made  to  answer 
the  question,  Why  is  man  usually  right-handed  ? 
“but  it  has  never  been  done  quite  satisfactorily; 
and  I do  not  think  that  a clear  and  distinct  explana- 
tion of  the  fact  can  be  given.  There  is  no  anatomical 
reason  for  it  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The 
only  peculiarity  that  we  can  discern  is  a slight 
difference  in  the  disposition,  within  the  chest,  be- 
tween the  blood-vessels  which  supply  the  right  and 
left  arms.  This,  however,  is  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  disparity  between  the  two  limbs. 
Moreover,  the  same  disposition  is  observed  in  left- 
handed  persons  and  in  some  of  the  lower  animals ; 
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and  in  none  of  the  latter  is  there  that  difference 
between  the  two  limbs  which  is  so  general  among 
men.”  Dr.  Humphry  accordingly  inclines  to  the 
view  that  the  superiority  of  the  right  hand  is  not 
natural,  hut  acquired.  “ All  men,”  he  says,  “ are 
not  right-handed ; some  are  left-handed ; some  are 
ambidextrous  ; and  in  all  persons,  I believe,  the  left 
hand  may  be  trained  to  as  great  expertness  and 
strength  as  the  right.  It  is  so  in  those  who  have 
been  deprived  of  their  right  hand  in  early  life ; and 
most  persons  can  do  certain  things  with  the  left 
hand  better  than  with  the  right.”  So  far,  therefore, 
Dr.  Humphry’s  decision  would  appear  to  be  wholly 
in  favour  of  the  conclusion  that  the  superiority  of 
the  right  hand  is  an  acquired  habit.  But  after 
stating  thus  much,  he  adds  : “ Though  I think  the 
superiority  of  the  right  hand  is  acquired,  and  is  a 
result  of  its  more  frequent  use,  the  tendency  to  use 
it  in  preference  to  the  left  is  so  universal  that  it 
would  seem  to  be  natural.  I am  driven,  therefore, 
to  the  rather  nice  distinction  that,  though  the 
superiority  is  acquired,  the  tendency  to  acquire  the 
superiority  is  natural.” 

This  “nice  distinction”  amounts  to  something 
very  like  an  evasion  of  the  real  difficulty,  unless 
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we  assume  Dr.  Humphry  to  mean  only  what  Dr. 
Buchanan  states,  that  during  the  weakness  of  infancy 
and  childhood  the  two  hands  are  used  indiscrimi- 
nately ; and  the  preferential  use  of  one  side  rather 
than  the  other  does  not  manifest  itself  until  the 
muscular  system  has  acquired  active  development. 
All  the  processes  by  which  dexterity  in  the  manipu- 
lation and  use  of  tools  is  manifested,  are  acquired, 
whether  the  right  or  the  left  hand  be  the  one 
employed.  Men  are  not  horn,  like  ants,  bees, 
spiders,  martins,  and  heavers,  with  carpentering, 
weaving,  modelling,  and  architectural  instincts, 
requiring  no  apprenticeship  or  culture ; though  the 
aptitude  in  mastering  such  arts  is  greater  in  some 
than  in  others.  If  the  tendency  in  their  practice 
to  use  the  right  hand  is  natural,  that  is  to  say, 
innate  or  congenital,  then  there  need  be  no  nice 
distinctions  in  affirming  it.  But  on  any  clearly 
defined  physiological  deductions  of  right-handedness 
from  the  disposition  of  the  organs  of  motion  or 
circulation,  or  any  other  uniform  relation  of  the 
internal  organs  and  the  great  arteries  of  the  upper 
limbs,  left -handedness  becomes  mysterious,  if  not 
inexplicable,  unless  on  the  assumption  of  a corre- 
sponding reversal  of  organic  structure ; for  Dr. 
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Humphry’s  assertion  that  “ in  all  persons  the  left 
hand  may  be  trained  to  as  great  expertness  and 
strength  as  the  right,”  is  contradicted  by  the  experi- 
ence of  left-handed  persons  in  their  efforts  to  apply 
the  same  training  to  the  right  hand. 

To  the  most  superficial  observer  it  is  manifest 
that  the  anatomical  disposition  of  the  vital  organs  is 
not  symmetrical.  The  heart  lies  obliquely,  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  right  to  left ; the  trachea 
is  on  the  right  side,  and  the  right  and  left  subclavian 
veins  and  arteries  are  diversely  arranged.  There 
are  also  three  lobes  of  the  right  lung,  and  only  two 
of  the  left;  and  the  liver  is  on  the  right  side. 
Here,  therefore,  are  sources  of  difference  between  the 
right  and  left  sides  of  the  body,  which,  if  subject  to 
variation,  offer  a possible  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
menon that  has  so  long  baffled  physiologists.  To 
the  variations  in  the  disposition  of  those  organs 
attention  has  accordingly  been  repeatedly  directed ; 
as  in  the  occasional  origin  of  the  left  subclavian 
artery  before  the  right,  which,  as  hereafter  noted, 
Professor  Hyrtl  suggested  as  the  cause  of  the  transfer 
of  dexterity  to  the  left  limb.  But  instances  have 
repeatedly  occurred  of  the  entire  transposition  of  the 
viscera.  “ There  are  men  born,”  says  Dr.  Buchanan, 
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“ who  may  grow  up  and  enjoy  perfect  health,  in 
whom  the  position  of  all  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
viscera  is  reversed.  There  are  three  lobes  of  the 
left  lung  and  only  two  of  the  right ; the  liver  is  on 
the  left  side,  and  the  heart  is  on  the  right ; and  so 
forth.”  Those  and  other  malformations,  as  well  as 
pathological  lesions,  especially  if  they  occur  in  early 
life,  may  affect  the  relative  power  of  the  two  sides ; 
and  Dr.  Buchanan  at  a later  date  reported  a case 
that  came  under  his  own  notice,  in  which  the  entire 
transposition  of  the  viscera  coexisted  with  left- 
handedness.  But  he  had  already  adopted  the 
mechanical  theory,  subsequently  modified,  as  ex- 
plained above ; and  it  is  only  in  a closing  remark  in 
his  paper  of  1862  that  he  makes  a passing  reference 
to  this  remarkable  coincidence. 

Professor  Hyrtl  of  Vienna,  the  eminent  anatomist 
already  referred  to,  in  discussing  the  cause  of  left- 
handedness  in  his  Handbuch  der  Topographischen 
Anatomie  (1860),  affirms  a correspondence  between 
the  ratio  of  left-handed  persons  and  the  occurrence 
of  certain  deviations  from  the  normal  arrangements 
of  the  blood-vessels.  “It  happens,”  he  says,  “in 
the  proportion  of  about  two  in  a hundred  cases,  that 
the  left  subclavian  artery  has  its  origin  before  the 
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right,  and  in  these  cases  left-liandedness  exists,  as 
it  also  often  actually  does  in  the  case  of  complete 
transposition  of  the  internal  organs ; and  it  is  found 
that  the  proportion  of  left-handed  to  right-handed 
persons  is  also  about  two  to  one  hundred.”  Professor 
Hyrtl  thinks  that  ordinarily  the  blood  is  sent  into 
the  right  subclavian  under  a greater  pressure  than 
into  the  left,  on  account  of  the  relative  position  of 
these  vessels ; that  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
supply  of  blood,  the  muscles  are  better  nourished 
and  stronger ; and  that  therefore  the  right  extremity 
is  more  used.  In  cases  of  anomalous  origin  of  the 
left  subclavian,  etc.,  the  reverse  occurs,  and  therefore 
the  left  hand  is  employed  in  preference.  The  theory 
of  Professor  Hyrtl  has  this  feature  to  recommend  it, 
that  it  assigns  a cause  for  the  prevalent  habit,  which, 
if  confirmed,  would  equally  account  for  the  excep- 
tional left-handedness ; and  no  proffered  solution  of 
the  question,  founded  on  organic  structure,  is  deserv- 
ing of  attention  which  fails  to  do  so.  But  the 
statistics  of  such  internal  organic  structure  are  not, 
like  those  of  the  transposition  of  the  heart  and 
immediately  related  organs,  accessible  in  the  living 
subject,  unless  in  very  rare  exceptions;  and  the 
occurrence  of  one  or  two  cases  in  which  the  devia- 
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tion  from  the  normal  arrangement  of  the  artery,  or 
the  entire  transposition  of  the  viscera,  is  found  to 
coexist  with  left-handedness,  may  only  be  misleading. 

A correspondent  of  Nature  (9th  June  1870) 
refers  to  a case  of  transposition  of  the  origin  of  the 
right  subclavian  artery,  disclosed  by  the  occurrence 
of  aneurism,  where  the  person  was  ascertained  to 
have  been  undoubtedly  right-handed.  In  the 
following  year  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Pye- 
Smith  appeared  in  the  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports , 
and  was  subsequently  reprinted,  with  additions, 
under  the  title  of  “ The  connection  of  Left-handed- 
ness with  transposition  of  Viscera  and  other  sup- 
posed anatomical  causes.”  In  this  the  author 
states  that  he  found  the  deviation  from  the  normal 
arrangement  of  the  primary  branches  of  the  aorta, 
in  which  the  right  subclavian  arises  from  the  third 
part  of  the  aortic  arch,  to  occur  four  times  in  296 
dissections.  As  this  variation,  he  says,  “ cannot  be 
recognised  during  life,  its  connection  with  left- 
handedness  is  not  easy  to  investigate.  But  in  one 
case,  at  least,  Dr.  Peacock  ascertained  for  me  that 
the  subject  of  this  abnormality,  whose  heart  and 
arteries  he  had  examined  for  another  purpose,  was 
right-handed  during  life.”  Any  one  can  tell  on 
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which  side  his  heart  lies ; but  the'  disposition  of 
the  subclavian  artery  is  wholly  beyond  his  cogni- 
sance ; and,  indeed,  Professor  Hyrtl,  while  referring 
to  this  abnormal  organisation  as  one  probable  cause 
of  left-handedness,  does  not  affirm  more  than  that 
the  one  has  been  ascertained  in  some  cases  to  be  an 
accompaniment  of  the  other.  The  evidence  that  in 
other  cases  it  has  been  unaccompanied  by  left-handed- 
ness shows  that  it  is  no  necessary  source  of  devia- 
tion from  normal  action. 

The  other  theory,  that  left-handedness  is  an 
inevitable  accompaniment  of  the  transposition  of 
the  viscera,  is  more  easily  tested.  It  is  one  that 
has  been  repeatedly  suggested;  and  has  not  only 
received  the  sanction  of  Professor  Hyrtl,  but  is 
supported  by  some  undoubted  cases  in  which  the 
two  conditions  coexisted.  But,  as  Dr.  Pye-Smith 
remarks,  “a  few  such  instances  only  prove  that 
transposition  of  the  viscera  does  not  'prevent  the 
subject  of  the  abnormality  from  being  left-handed. 
Though  attention  has  hitherto  been  little  drawn  to 
this  point,  there  are  enough  cases  already  recorded 
to  show  that  for  a person  with  transposed  viscera 
to  be  left-handed  is  a mere  coincidence.”  In  con- 
firmation of  this,  Dr.  Pye-Smith  refers  to  four  cases, 
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one  of  which  came  under  his  own  observation  in 
Guy’s  Hospital,  where  the  subjects  of  the  abnormal 
disposition  of  the  viscera  had  been  right-handed. 
In  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Express  of  October  1877 
a notice  appeared  of  an  autopsy  on  the  body  of 
George  Yail,  of  Whitby,  Ontario,  who  had  recently 
died  in  the  Rochester  Hospital.  Dr.  Stone,  as  there 
stated,  “noticed  upon  the  first  examination,  when 
the  patient  came  for  treatment,  that  there  was  what 
is  technically  called  'juxtaposition  of  the  heart,’ 
which  is  a very  rare  condition.  He  was  gratified 
at  the  autopsy  to  have  his  diagnosis  confirmed,  the 
heart  being  found  on  the  right  side  of  the  body 
instead  of  the  left.”  I immediately  wrote  to  Whitby, 
and  in  reply  was  informed  that  no  one  had  ever 
noticed  in  Yail  any  indication  of  his  being  left- 
handed.  A similar  case  of  the  transposition  of  the 
viscera,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  person  was 
right-handed,  recorded  by  M.  Gery,  is  quoted  in 
Cruveillier’s  Anatomie  (i.  65).  Another  is  given 
by  M.  Gachet,  in  the  Gazette  des  Hospitaux , 31st 
August  1861;  and  a third  in  the  Pathological 
Transactions , Yol.  XIX.  p.  147  {Nature,  28th 
April  1870).  This  evidence  suffices  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  true  relation  between  the  transposition 
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of  the  viscera  and  left-handedness.  Dr.  Struthers 
has  shown  that  “as  far  as  the  viscera  alone  are 
concerned,  the  right  side  is  at  least  22 f ounces 
heavier  than  the  left,  and  that  this  is  reduced  7f 
ounces  "by  the  influence  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  leaving  a clear  preponderance  of  at  least 
15  ounces  in  favour  of  the  right  side.”  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  right  side,  he  adds,  is  probably 
considerably  greater  than  15  ounces,  and  it  is 
rendered  still  more  so  in  the  erect  posture.  The 
total  weight  of  viscera  on  the  right  side  he  states  at 
50^-  ounces,  while  that  of  the  left  side  is  only  28 
ounces,  giving  a visceral  preponderance  on  the  right 
side  of  22|-  ounces.  But  if  this  relative  excess  of 
weight  on  the  right  side  be  the  true  source  of  right- 
handedness,  the  transposition  of  the  viscera  ought 
to  be  invariably  accompanied  with  a corresponding 
change.  A single  example  of  the  preponderant 
cause,  unaccompanied  by  the  assumed  effect,  is 
sufficient  to  discredit  the  theory. 


CHAPTER  XI 


HAND  AND  BRAIN 

There  remains  to  be  considered  the  source  suggested 
by  Professor  Gfratiolet,  when  he  turned  from  the 
organs  in  immediate  contact  with  the  arm  and  hand 
to  the  cerebral  centre  of  nerve  force.  The  state- 
ments advanced  by  him  that  the  anterior  convolu- 
tions of  the  left  side  of  the  brain  are  earlier  de- 
veloped than  those  of  the  right,  when  taken  in 
connection  with  the  well-known  decussation  of  the 
nerve-roots,  would  account  for  the  earlier  develop- 
ment of  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  the  right  arm ; 
but  his  opinion  has  been  controverted  by  competent 
observers.  This,  however,  does  not  dispose  of  the 
question.  The  localisation  of  the  mental  operations 
of  speaking,  naming,  and  writing  in  certain  specific 
cerebral  centres,  and  the  recognised  functional 
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relations  of  those  word-centres  with  other  active 
cerebration,  have  given  a new  significance  to  the 
vital  action  of  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  nerve-force. 
It  was  only  in  1861  that  M.  Broca  definitely 
assigned  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  frontal 
convolution  of  the  left  hemisphere  as  the  seat 
of  articulate  speech.  More  recently  this  has  been 
followed  up  by  observations  suggestive  of  some 
possible  correlation  between  the  reflex  action  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  on  the  limbs ; but  it  has  thus 
far  been  no  more  than  a passing  allusion,  tending 
to  beget  observation  of  possible  coincidences,  such 
as  may  be  found  between  left -handedness  and 
either  an  accompanying  transposition  of  the  seat 
of  articulate  speech  to  the  right  hemisphere,  or 
some  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  degree  of 
word-memory  in  the  left-handed.  A recent  ob- 
server, Dr.  J.  Batty  Tuke,  definitely  affirms  that 
“the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  ataxic  aphasia 
occur  in  association  with  right -sided  hemiplegia, 
although  others  are  on  record  in  which  it  has 
appeared  in  connection  with  left-sided  hemiplegia 
in  left-handed  persons”  (. Encyc . Britann .,  art. 
“ Aphasia  ”).  In  those  an  intimate  relation  is  thus 
established  between  right  or  left-handedness  and 
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the  development  of  the  opposite  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  special  limitation  of  the  researches  of  Dr. 
Guiseppe  of  Pisa  to  “the  writing  of  left-handed 
persons”  naturally  directed  his  attention  to  this 
element  of  cerebration.  “ Clinical  observation  and 
pathological  anatomy,”  he  remarks,  “have  clearly 
shown  that  in  the  foot  of  the  second  frontal  con- 
volution of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere  there  is 
located  a centre  for  the  co-ordination  and  the 
memory  of  the  movements  of  writing.  The  de- 
struction of  this  centre  produces  agraphia,  that  is  to 
say,  inability  to  co-ordinate  and  remember  the  move- 
ments for  writing.  This  graphic  centre  is  situated  on 
the  left  hemisphere  in  right-handed  persons.”  At 
the  same  time  he  is  careful  to  assert  that  both  in  this 
writing-centre,  and  in  that  of  the  foot  of  the  third 
frontal  convolution,  to  which  is  assigned  the  co-ordi- 
nation and  memory  of  the  movements  for  articulate 
speech  : in  the  case  of  lesions  impairing  their  powers, 
it  has  been  found  possible  to  stimulate  the  corre- 
sponding centres  of  the  opposite  hemisphere  so  as  in 
more  or  less  degree  to  perform  their  functions ; just  as 
the  dormant  left  hand  may  be  educated  to  take  the 
place  of  the  paralysed  or  amputated  right  hand. 
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Dr.  Guiseppe  thus  proceeds : “ In  left-handed 
persons  the  centres  of  the  neuro-psychic  factors  of 
language  are  situate  in  the  right  hemisphere,  as  has 
been  shown  by  well-studied  cases.  These  persons, 
however,  learn  to  write  with  the  right  hand  and  not 
with  the  left.  And  yet  in  their  right  hemisphere 
there  is  a potentiality  which  is  very  favourable  for 
their  education  in  the  co-ordination  and  the  memory 
of  the  movements  for  writing.  Left-handed  persons 
perceive  that  they  could  learn  to  write  with  greater 
facility  with  the  left  hand  than  with  the  right; 
but  education  succeeds  in  awaking  and  conveniently 
bringing  into  action  in  the  left-hand  sphere  a latent 
cortical  centre,  which  did  not  present  so  favourable 
a potentiality  as  that  of  the  right  hemisphere.  The 
possibility  of  investigating  what  influence  in  left- 
handed  persons  practice  with  the  right  hand  might 
develop  in  the  left  hemisphere  for  the  explication 
of  language,  would  certainly  constitute  a theme  for 
important  study”  (Archivio  Italiano , September  1890, 
pp.  306,  307). 

With  the  attention  that  is  now  definitely  given 
to  this  assignment  of  the  preferential  use  of  one  or 
the  other  hand  to  greater  or  less  development  of 
the  opposite  cerebral  hemisphere,  renewed  observa- 
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tion  has  been  directed  to  the  cerebral  source  of 
predominant  right-handedness.  The  discussions  in 
the  columns  of  Science , suggested  by  Professor 
Baldwin’s  study  of  its  first  manifestations,  have 
revived  the  reference  of  it  to  the  assumed  excess  in 
development  of  the  left  cerebral  hemisphere.  Dr. 
T.  O’Connor  of  New  York  thus  reasserts  it  as  an 
unquestionable  though  little-known  fact : “ But  it  may 
not  be  generally  known  that  the  left  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere is  larger  than  the  right,  its  inner  face  (at  the 
great  longitudinal  fissure)  coming  very  near  to  the 
middle  line,  while  the  corresponding  inner  edge  of 
the  right  hemisphere  is  well  to  the  right  of  the 
median  line.  The  existence,  then,  of  greater  nutrition 
and  greater  functionating  ability  in  the  left  hemi- 
sphere might  well  be  assumed.  But  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  the  greater  size,  development,  etc.,  of  the 
left  hemisphere  is  evidenced  by  a study  of  the  condi- 
tions of  blood-supply  to  the  two  hemispheres.  The 
left  carotid  artery  ascends  almost  perpendicularly,  so 
as  to  form,  as  it  were,  an  elongation  of  the  ascending 
aorta,  while  the  right  carotid  is  given  off  from  the 
arteria  innominata.  The  right  vertebral  artery  is 
given  off  by  the  subclavian  after  the  latter  has 
described  its  arch  and  become  horizontal,  but  the 
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left  vertebral  arises  from  the  apex  of  the  subclavian’s 
curve.  There  is  thus  the  distinct  advantage  to  the 
left  hemisphere  of  a better  blood-supply  because  of 
the  much  straighter  course  taken  by  the  great 
channels  carrying  it”  {Science,  12th  December  1890). 

This  idea  of  a greater  development  of  the  left 
cerebral  hemisphere  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able diversity  of  opinion.  A marked  difference  in 
the  weight  of  the  two  hemispheres  has  indeed  been 
repeatedly  asserted  by  well- qualified  observers  as 
the  result  of  careful  investigation.  M.  Broca  stated 
that  in  forty  brains  he  found  the  left  frontal  lobe 
heavier  than  the  right ; and  Dr.  Boyd,  when  describ- 
ing the  results  obtained  by  him  from  observations 
on  upwards  of  500  brains  of  patients  in  the  St. 
Marylebone  Hospital,  says : “ It  is  a singular  fact, 
confirmed  by  the  examination  of  nearly  200  cases 
at  St.  Marylebone,  in  which  the  hemispheres  were 
weighed  separately,  that  almost  invariably  the  weight 
of  the  left  exceeded  that  of  the  right  by  at  least  the 
eighth  of  an  ounce.”  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  also,  as 
hereafter  noted,  makes  this  apparent  excess  in 
weight  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  the  basis 
of  very  comprehensive  deductions.  Again  Dr. 
Bastian  affirms,  as  a result  of  careful  observation, 
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that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  gray  matter  from  the 
frontal,  parietal,  and  occipital  convolutions  respect- 
ively is  often  slightly  higher  on  the  left  than  it  is 
on  the  right  hemisphere.  The  opinion  is  thus 
sustained  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  physiologists 
who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  brain  and 
its  functions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Professor 
Wagner  and  Dr.  Thurnam  both  state  that  their 
careful  independent  investigations  failed  to  confirm 
the  results  arrived  at  by  M.  Broca  and  Dr.  Boyd. 
From  the  weighing  of  the  two  hemispheres  of 
eighteen  distinct  brains,  Professor  Wagner  found 
the  right  hemisphere  the  heavier  in  ten,  and  the  left 
in  six  cases,  while  in  the  remaining  two  they  were 
of  equal  weight.  Dr  Thurnam,  without  entering 
into  details,  states  that  the  results  of  his  weighings 
did  not  confirm  Dr.  Boyd’s  observations ; adding 
that  “ fresh  careful  observations  are  certainly  needed 
before  we  can  admit  the  general  preponderance  of 
the  left  hemisphere  over  the  right.”  Though  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  brain  are  sufficiently  distinct, 
they  are  united  at  the  base ; and  even  with  the 
most  careful  experimenters,  the  section  through  the 
cerebral  peduncles  and  the  corpus  callosum  is  so 
delicate  an  operation  that  a very  slight  bias  of  the 
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operator’s  hand  may  affect  the  results.  That  a 
difference,  however,  is  occasionally  demonstrable  in 
the  weight  of  the  two  hemispheres  is  unquestionable, 
and  the  whole  tendency  of  the  most  recent  investiga- 
tion is  to  sustain  the  hypothesis  which  refers  the 
cause  of  left-handedness  to  an  exceptional  excess  of 
nervous  force  in  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  But 
the  results  to  be  anticipated  from  the  partial  char- 
acter of  the  bias  in  the  majority  of  the  right-handed 
would  tend  to  suggest  a doubt  as  to  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  statement  of  Dr.  O’Connor  adduced 
above.  It  is  rather  in  accordance  with  what  has 
already  been  affirmed  as  to  the  very  partial  prevalence 
of  any  strongly  defined  bias  in  the  majority  for  the 
preferential  use  of  either  hand,  that  many  brains 
should  come  under  the  notice  of  careful  observers 
where  little  or  no  difference  can  he  found  between 
the  two  hemispheres.  But  weight  is  not  the  only 
element  of  variation.  Dr.  Bastian,  in  The  Brain  as 
an  Organ  of  Mind , draws  attention  to  the  unsym- 
metrical  development  of  the  two  hemispheres  as  one 
of  the  most  notable  peculiarities  of  the  human 
cerebrum.  This  is  not  only  the  case  with  reference 
to  the  number  and  arrangement  of  the  convolutions, 
but  it  has  been  noted  by  various  anatomists  that  the 
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left  hemisphere  is  very  frequently  slightly  longer 
than  its  fellow. 

But  interesting  light  has  been  thrown  by  patho- 
logical observations  on  the  comparative  relations  of 
the  cerebral  hemispheres ; and  in  this  more  than  in 
any  other  direction  we  may  look  for  further  elucida- 
tion. As  already  noted,  Sir  Charles  Bell  affirms  a 
general  inferiority  in  muscular  strength  and  in  vital 
properties  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  and  a greater 
liability  to  disease  in  the  left  extremities  than  the 
right.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  O’Connor  refers  a 
greater  susceptibility  to  disease  of  the  left  hemisphere 
of  the  brain  to  what  he  assumes  as  the  source  of 
superior  vital  force.  Having  assigned  the  causes  of 
greater  development  as  already  cited,  he  proceeds  to 
affirm  that  “ the  greater  directness  of  communication 
between  the  heart  and  left  hemisphere  explains  the 
greater  readiness  with  which  the  latter  is  subjected 
to  certain  forms  of  disease.  A clot  of  fibrine 
whipped  off  a diseased  valve  is  carried  much  more 
readily  because  of  the  direct  route  ( vid  the  carotid) 
to  the  left  hemisphere;  and  in  conditions  of  de- 
generative weakness  of  the  arteries  in  general, 
those  of  the  left  hemisphere  being  subjected  to 
greater  pressure  in  their  distal  ramifications,  will 
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be  more  apt  to  yield  than  corresponding  ones  in 
the  right.” 

Dr.  Bastian,  when  commenting  in  his  Brain  as  an 
Organ  of  Mind  on  the  specific  location  of  the  cerebral 
function  of  articulate  speech  in  the  third  left  con- 
volution of  the  brain,  remarks  : “ It  has  been  thought 
that  a certain  more  forward  condition  of  development 
of  the  left  hemisphere — as  a result  of  hereditary 
right-handedness  recurring  through  generation  after 
generation, — might  gradually  become  sufficient  to 
cause  the  left  hemisphere  to  take  the  lead  in  the 
production  of  speech-movements.  Some  little  evi- 
dence exists,  though  at  present  it  is  very  small,  to 
show  that  it  is  left-handed  people  more  especially 
who  may  become  aphasic  by  a lesion  of  the  right 
third  frontal  gyrus.”  Dr.  Bastian  further  assumes 
it  to  be  indisputable  that  the  greater  preponderance 
of  right-hand  movements  in  ordinary  individuals 
must  tend  to  produce  a more  complex  organisation 
of  the  left  than  of  the  right  hemisphere ; and  this 
both  in  its  sensory  and  motor  regions.  With  the 
left-handed,  however,  so  many  motives  are  constantly 
at  work  tending  to  call  the  right  hand  into  play, 
that  the  compensating  influences  must  in  their  case 
tend  to  check  any  inequality  in  the  development  of 
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the  two  hemispheres ; so  that  there  would  seem 
rather  to  be  a probability  in  favour  of  a more  equable, 
and  consequently  healthful  development  of  both 
cerebral  hemispheres  in  the  left-handed,  but  really 
ambidextrous  manipulator.  But  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  while  Dr.  Bastian  recognises  a correlation 
between  the  development  of  one  or  other  cerebral 
hemisphere  and  the  greater  dexterity  of  the  opposite 
hand,  he  is  inclined  to  recognise  right  or  left-handed- 
ness as  the  cause  rather  than  the  effect. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  who  strongly  favours  the 
idea  of  superiority,  both  in  size  and  weight,  of  the 
left  over  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere,  also  ascribes 
the  source  of  this  to  the  greater  frequency  and 
energy  of  all  right-hand  movements.  He  reverts  to 
an  argument  derived  from  left -handedness  when 
discussing  his  theory  that  the  two  hemispheres 
practically  constitute  two  distinct  brains,  each 
sufficient  in  itself  for  the  full  performance  of  nearly 
all  mental  operations ; though  each  has  also  its  own 
special  functions,  among  which  is  the  control  over 
the  movements  and  the  organs  of  opposite  sides  of 
the  body.  “ Every  organ,”  he  says,  “ which  is  put  in 
use  for  a certain  function  gets  developed,  and  more 
apt  or  ready  to  perform  that  function.  Indeed,  the 
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brain  shows  this  in  point  of  mere  size ; for  the  left 
side  of  the  brain,  which  is  used  most,  is  larger  than 
the  right  side.  The  left  side  of  the  brain  also 
receives  a great  deal  more  blood  than  the  right  side, 
because  its  action  preponderates ; and  every  organ 
that  acts  much  receives  more  blood.”  He  accord- 
ingly affirms  that  the  growth  of  the  brain  up  to 
forty  years  of  age,  if  not  indeed  to  a considerably 
later  period  of  life,  is  sufficiently  marked  to  require 
the  continued  enlargement  of  the  hat.  The  evidence 
he  adduces,  based  on  observing  that  a hat  laid  aside 
for  a time  and  then  resumed,  always  proved  to  be 
too  small,  is  probably  deceptive.  But  the  growth 
of  the  adult  brain  is  no  longer  disputed.  It  was 
indeed  affirmed  by  earlier  physiologists,  as  by 
Soemmering,  the  Wenzels,  and  Tiedemann,  that  the 
brain  attained  its  greatest  development  not  later 
than  seven  or  eight  years  of  age.  But  this  idea 
is  now  entirely  abandoned  ; and — without  going 
so  far  as  to  affirm  with  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  who 
claims  that  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  he  found 
by  the  test  of  hat  measurement  that  his  head 
had  enlarged  within  every  six  months, — the  latest 
observers  adduce  proof  of  continuous  increase  of 
brain  weight,  if  not  of  bulk,  until  the  greatest 
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average  weight  is  reached  between  thirty  and  forty 
years  of  age. 

On  the  assumption  of  Dr.  Brown- Sequard  that 
the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  exceeds  that  of  the 
right  both  in  size  and  weight : in  the  deviations 
from  this  normal  condition  there  ought  to  be  found 
the  corresponding  development  of  the  organ  brought 
into  use.  But,  like  most  other  right-handed  re- 
viewers of  the  phenomena  of  left-handedness,  he  fails 
to  appreciate  the  bearings  of  his  own  argument  in 
the  case  of  a left-handed  person  conforming  in  many 
ways  to  the  usage  of  the  majority,  yet  instinctively 
giving  the  preference  to  the  left  hand.  He  dwells 
on  the  fact  that  very  few  left-handed  persons  have 
learned  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  and  that  those 
who  can  do  not  write  nearly  so  well  with  it  as  with 
the  right  hand.  Even  in  persons  who  are  left- 
handed  naturally,  so  that  the  right  side  of  the  brain 
may  be  assumed  to  control  the  reasoning  faculties 
and  their  expression,  he  argues  that  the  left  side  of 
the  brain  “ can  be  so  educated  that  the  right  hand, 
which  that  side  of  the  brain  controls,  produces  a 
better  handwriting  than  that  by  the  left  hand, 
though  that  is  controlled  by  the  better  developed 
brain.”  But  the  reasoning  is  alike  partial  and 
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misleading.  The  left-handed  person  systematically 
submits  to  disabilities  in  his  efforts  to  comply  with 
the  usage  of  the  majority,  not  only  in  holding  his 
pen  in  the  right  hand,  but  in  the  direction  and  slope 
of  the  writing.  A left-handed  race  would  naturally 
write  from  right  to  left,  sloping  the  letters  towards 
the  left,  and  so  would  place  the  right-handed 
penman  at  a like  disadvantage,  wholly  independent 
of  any  supposed  change  in  the  functions  or  pre- 
ponderating energy  of  either  hemisphere  of  the 
brain.  But  even  in  the  absence  of  practice,  the 
command  of  the  left  hand  in  the  case  of  a truly 
left-handed  person  is  so  great  that  very  slight  effort 
is  required  to  enable  him  to  write  with  ease  with 
that  hand. 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  singularly  interesting 
phenomena  whereby  in  certain  conditions  of  cerebral 
disease,  or  local  injury,  the  correlation  between 
articulate  speech,  writing,  and  even  the  unconscious 
expressiveness  of  gestures,  used  certain  specific  con- 
volutions of  the  left  hemisphere,  Dr.  Pye-Smith 
says : “ The  opinion  that  some  difference  between 
the  two  sides  of  the  brain  has  to  do  with  our  prefer- 
ence for  the  right  hand  over  the  left  may,  perhaps, 
be  supported  by  two  very  interesting  cases  of  aphasia 
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occurring  in  left-handed  persons,  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hughlings  Jackson  and  Dr.  John  Ogle.  In  both 
these  patients  there  was  paralysis  of  the  left  side ; 
so  that  it  seems  likely  that  in  these  two  left-handed 
people  the  right  half  of  the  brain  had  the  functions, 
if  not  the  structure,  which  ordinarily  belong  to  the 
left.  To  these  cases  may  be  added  a very  remark- 
able one  published  by  Dr.  Wadham  (St.  George's 
Hospital  Report , 1869).  An  ambidextrous  or 

partially  left-handed  lad  was  attacked  with  left 
hemiplegia  and  loss  .of  speech ; he  had  partly  re- 
covered at  the  time  of  his  death,  twelve  months 
later,  and  then  the  right  insula  and  adjacent  parts 
were  found  softened.” 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  convolutions  of 
different  brains,  and  the  consequent  extent  of  super- 
ficies of  some  brains  over  others  apparently  of  the 
same  size,  have  been  matter  of  special  observation, 
with  results  lending  confirmation  to  the  idea  that 
great  development  of  the  convolutions  of  the  brain 
is  the  concomitant  of  a corresponding  manifestation 
of  intellectual  activity.  But  the  complexity  in  the 
arrangement  of  these  convolutions,  and  the  conse- 
quent extent  of  superficies,  often  differ  considerably 
in  the  two  hemispheres  of  the  same  brain.  The 
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variations  in  shape  and  arrangement  of  the  convolu- 
tions in  either  hemisphere  may  be  no  more  than  the 
accidental  folds  of  the  cerebral  mass,  in  its  later 
development  in  the  chamber  of  the  skull ; and 
within  ordinary  limits  they  probably  exercise  no 
appreciable  influence  on  physical  or  mental  activity. 

In  so  far  as  right-handedness  is  a result  of 
organic  structure,  and  not  a mere  acquired  habit, 
some  trace  of  it  should  be  found  in  the  lower  animals, 
though  in  a less  degree.  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  discuss- 
ing his  Mechanical  Theory , notes  that,  “ while  the 
viscera  of  the  quadruped  have  the  same  general  later- 
alised  position  as  in  man,  there  is  a reason  why 
this  should  be  carried  to  a greater  extent  in  man 
than  in  the  quadruped,  owing  to  the  much  greater 
lateral  development  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  of 
the  human  figure,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  erect 
posture,  as  contrasted  with  the  great  lateral  flattening 
of  the  trunk  in  quadrupeds.  The  equipoise  is  there- 
fore more  disturbed  in  man  than  in  the  quadruped.” 
In  the  case  of  the  monkey,  its  necessities  as  a 
climber  no  doubt  tend  to  bring  all  its  limbs  into 
constant  use;  but,  possibly,  careful  study  of  the 
habits  and  gestures  of  monkeys  may  disclose,  along 
with  their  ambidextrous  skill,  some  traces  of  a pre- 
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ference  for  the  limbs  on  the  one  side.  The  elephant 
has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  to  betray  a strongly 
marked  right-sidedness ; and  this  is  reiterated  in  a 
communication  by  Mr.  James  Shaw  to  the  Anthropo- 
logical section  of  the  British  Association,  where  he 
notes  the  “ curious  fact  that  elephants  have  been 
frequently  known  to  use  the  right  tusk  more  than 
the  left  in  digging  up  roots,  and  in  doing  other 
things.”  But  the  statement  is  vague,  and,  even  if 
confirmed  by  adequate  proof,  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  the  equivalent  of  right-handedness.  In  dogs  it 
may  be  noticed  that  they  rarely  move  in  the  direct 
line  of  their  own  body,  but  incline  to  one  side  or 
the  other,  the  right  hind-foot  stepping  into  the  print 
of  the  left  fore-foot,  or  vice  versd.  In  the  horse,  as 
in  other  quadrupeds,  a regular  alternation  in  the 
pace  is  manifest,  except  when  modified  by  education 
for  the  requirements  of  man.  I experienced  no 
difficulty  in  teaching  a favourite  dog  to  give  the 
right  paw ; and  no  child  could  more  strongly  mani- 
fest a sense  of  shame  than  he  did  when  reproved 
for  the  gaucherie  of  offering  the  wrong  one.  The 
saddle  horse  is  trained  to  prefer  the  right  foot  to 
lead  with  in  the  canter ; while  the  same  animal  is 
educated  differently  when  destined  for  a lady’s  use ; 
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but  I have  been  informed  by  two  experienced 
veterinary  surgeons  that,  while  some  horses  learn 
with  very  slight  training  to  start  with  the  right 
foot,  others  require  long  and  persevering  insistency 
before  they  acquire  the  habit.  A curious  relation 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals  in  the  mani- 
festation of  the  organic  influences  here  noted  is 
indicated  by  a writer  in  the  Cornhill  Magazine , when, 
referring  to  the  well-ascertained  fact  that  aphasia  is 
ordinarily  accompanied  with  disease  of  the  right  side 
of  the  brain,  he  says  : “ Eight-sidedness  extends  to 
the  lower  races.  Birds,  and  especially  parrots,  show 
right-sidedness.  Dr.  W.  Ogle  has  found  that  few 
parrots  perch  on  the  left  leg.  Now  parrots  have 
that  part  at  least  of  the  faculty  of  speech  which 
depends  on  the  memory  of  successive  sounds,  and  of 
the  method  of  reproducing  such  imitation  of  them 
as  a parrot’s  powers  permit ; and  it  is  remarkable 
that  their  left  brain  receives  more  blood  and  is 
better  developed  than  the  right  brain.”  The  same 
writer  expresses  his  doubt  as  to  monkeys  showing 
any  tendency  to  right-handedness ; but  with  the 
constant  use  and  training  of  the  hands  by  the 
Quadrumana  in  their  arboreal  life,  opportunities  for 
the  manifestation  of  any  instinctive  preference  for 
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either  hand  must  he  rare ; and  is  likely  to  elude  all 
but  the  most  watchful  observers. 

A paper  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Delaunay 
to  the  Anthropological  Society  of  France,  on  the 
subject  of  right-handedness.  I only  know  of  it  by 
an  imperfect  notice,  in  which  he  is  reported  to  look 
on  the  preferential  use  of  the  right  hand  as  a 
differentiation  arising  from  natural  selection,  while 
he  regards  ambidexterity  as  a mere  “ survival.”  But 
Dr.  Py e-Smith  long  ago  remarked  that  “it  is  clear 
that  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  one  or  other  hand 
would  come  to  be  selected  for  the  more  characteristic 
human  actions  for  which  only  one  is  necessary,  such 
as  wielding  a pen  or  other  weapon but  he  recog- 
nises the  insufficiency  of  the  suggestion,  and  adds  in 
a footnote  : “ The  difficult  point  is  to  guess  by  what 
process  the  right  rather  than  the  left  hand  has  been 
so  universally  preferred.”  He  then  glances  at 
possible  guidance  to  be  derived  from  the  study  of 
the  habits  of  savage  tribes,  though  still  the  old 
difficulty  recurs ; and  he  thus  proceeds  : “ In  default 
of  any  better  suggestion,  might  one  suggest  an 
hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  right-handedness  from 
modes  of  fighting,  more  by  way  of  illustration  than 
as  at  all  adequate  in  itself  ? If  a hundred  of  our 
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ambidextrous  ancestors  made  the  step  in  civilisation 
of  inventing  a shield,  we  may  suppose  that  half 
would  carry  it  on  the  right  arm  and  fight  with  the 
left,  the  other  half  on  the  left  and  fight  with  the 
right.  The  latter  would  certainly,  in  the  long  run, 
escape  mortal  wounds  better  than  the  former,  and 
thus  a race  of  men  who  fought  with  the  right  hand 
would  gradually  be  developed  by  a process  of  natural 
selection.”  The  recognition  of  the  shield-hand,  and 
the  passive  functions  assigned  to  it,  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  one  familiar  to  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Eoman,  and  no  doubt  to  other  and  earlier 
nations.  But  here  it  is  diverted  to  the  service  of 
one  of  the  latest  aspects  of  evolutionary  develop- 
ment, and  becomes  the  begetter  instead  of  the 
product  of  left-handedness.  To  this  idea  of  right- 
handedness  as  one  of  the  results  of  a survival  of  the 
fittest,  Dr.  Delaunay  adds  the  statement,  professedly 
based  on  facts  which  he  has  accumulated,  that 
ambidexterity  is  common  among  idiots.  The  results 
noted  probably  amount  to  no  more  than  the  negative 
condition  of  general  imbecility,  in  which  the  so-called 
ambidexterity  of  the  idiot  involves,  not  an  excep- 
tional skill  in  the  left  hand,  equalising  it  with  the 
right,  but  only  a succession  of  feeble  and  often  aim- 
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less  actions  manifesting  an  equal  lack  of  dexterity 
in  either  hand.  Where  left-handedness  is  strongly 
developed,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  accompanied 
with  more  than  average  dexterity  in  the  organ  thus 
specialised,  but  also  with  a command  of  the  use  of 
the  right  hand,  acquired  by  education,  which  gives 
the  individual  an  advantage  over  the  great  majority 
of  right-handed  men.  The  surprise  occasionally 
manifested  at  any  display  of  dexterity  by  left- 
handed  performers,  as  though  it  were  accomplished 
under  unusual  disadvantages,  is  altogether  unjustified. 
In  reality,  a strongly  developed  left-handedness  is, 
equally  with  a strongly  developed  right-handedness, 
an  indication  of  exceptional  dexterity.  Such  skill 
as  that  of  the  left-handed  slingers  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  is  in  no  way  exceptional.  All  truly  left- 
handed,  as  well  as  all  truly  right-handed  persons, 
are  more  likely  to  be  dexterous  than  those  who  are 
unconscious  of  any  strong  impulse  to  the  use  of 
either  hand.  The  bias,  whether  to  the  right  or  the 
left,  is,  I feel  assured,  the  result  of  special  organic 
aptitude.  With  the  majority  no  well-defined  bias 
betrays  any  unwonted  power,  and  they  merely  follow 
in  this,  as  in  so  much  else,  the  practice  of  the  pre- 
dominant number.  But  there  is  no  such  difference 
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between  the  two  hands  as  to  justify  the  extent  to 
which,  with  the  great  majority,  one  is  allowed  to 
become  a passive  and  nearly  useless  member.  The 
left  hand  ought  to  be  educated  from  the  first  no  less 
than  the  right,  instead  of  leaving  its  training  to  be 
effected,  imperfectly  and  with  great  effort,  in  later 
life,  to  meet  some  felt  necessity. 

Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  in  one  of  his  latest  discus- 
sions of  the  closely  related,  though  much  more 
comprehensive  question,  “ Have  we  two  brains  ? ” 
remarks : “We  have  a great  many  motor  elements 
in  our  brain  and  our  spinal  cord  which  we  absolutely 
neglect  to  educate.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
elements  which  serve  for  the  movements  of  the  left 
hand.  Perhaps  fathers  and  mothers  will  be  more 
ready  to  develop  the  natural  powers  of  the  left 
hand  of  a child,  giving  it  thereby  two  powerful 
hands,  if  they  believe,  as  I do,  that  the  condition  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  would  improve  if  all  their 
motor  and  sensitive  elements  were  fully  exercised.” 
Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of  the  larger 
question  of  the  specific  duality  of  the  brain,  experi- 
ence shows  that  wherever  the  early  and  persistent 
cultivation  of  the  full  use  of  both  hands  has  been 
carried  out,  the  result  is  greater  efficiency,  without 
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any  counterbalancing  defect.  Under  no  enforcement 
of  a violation  of  his  innate  impulses  does  the  left- 
handed  person  ever  exchange  hands.  He  acquires 
an  educated  right  hand  and  retains  the  dexterity  of 
the  left.  In  those  cases  where,  by  reason  of  injury 
or  disease,  the  sufferer  is  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
neglected  hand  even  late  in  life,  it  proves  quite 
possible  to  train  it  to  sufficient  aptitude  for  all 
ordinary  requirements.  It  is  therefore  obviously 
the  duty  of  parents  and  teachers  to  encourage  the 
habitual  use  of  both  hands;  and  in  the  case  of  manifest 
left-handedness,  to  content  themselves  with  develop- 
ing the  free  use  of  the  right  hand  without  suppress- 
ing the  innate  dexterity  of  the  left.  My  own  experi- 
ence, as  one  originally  left-handed,  is  that,  in  spite 
of  very  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
suppress  all  use  of  the  left  hand,  I am  now  thoroughly 
ambidextrous,  though  still  with  the  left  as  the  more 
dexterous  hand.  I use  the  pen  in  the  right  hand 
but  the  pencil  in  the  left ; so  that,  were  either  hand 
disabled,  the  other  would  be  at  once  available  for 
all  needful  operations.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the 
experience  of  a long  life  assures  me  that  scarcely 
any  amount  of  training  will  suffice  to  invest  the 
naturally  sinister  hand,  whether  it  be  the  right  or 
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the  left,  with  the  dexterity  due  to  innate,  congenital, 
and  therefore  ineradicable  causes.  Nevertheless  we 
are  bimanous  in  the  best  sense,  and  are  meant  to 
have  the  free  unrestrained  use  of  both  hands.  In 
certain  arts  and  professions  both  hands  are  neces- 
sarily called  into  play.  The  skilful  surgeon  finds 
an  enormous  advantage  in  being  able  to  transfer  his 
instrument  from  one  hand  to  the  other.  The  dentist 
has  to  multiply  instruments  to  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  such  acquired  power.  The  fencer  who  can 
transfer  his  weapon  to  the  left  hand,  places  his 
adversary  at  a disadvantage.  The  lumberer  finds 
it  indispensable  in  the  operations  of  his  woodcraft 
to  learn  to  chop  timber  right  and  left-handed ; and 
the  carpenter  may  be  frequently  seen  using  the  saw 
and  hammer  in  either  hand,  and  thereby  not  only 
resting  his  arm,  but  greatly  facilitating  his  work. 
In  all  the  fine  arts  the  mastery  of  both  hands  is 
advantageous.  The  sculptor,  the  carver,  the  drafts- 
man, the  engraver,  and  cameo -cutter,  each  has 
recourse  at  times  to  the  left  hand  for  special  manipu- 
lative dexterity ; the  pianist  depends  little  less  on 
the  left  hand  than  the  right ; and  as  for  the  organist, 
with  the  numerous  pedals  and  stops  of  the  modern 
grand  organ,  a quadrumanous  musician  would  still 
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find  reason  to  envy  the  ampler  scope  which  a 
Briareus  could  command.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
no  less  true  that,  while  the  experience  of  every 
thoroughly  left-handed  person  shows  the  possibility 
of  training  both  hands  to  a capacity  for  responding 
to  the  mind  with  promptness  and  skill : at  the  same 
time  it  is  apparent  that  in  cases  of  true  left-handed- 
ness there  is  an  organic  specialisation  which  no 
enforced  habit  can  wholly  supersede. 

Having  determinately  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  source  of  right-handedness,  and  so  of  the 
exceptional  occurrence  of  left-handedness,  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  preponderant  development  of  one 
or  other  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  test  has  to  be  sought  in  the  examination 
of  the  brains  of  persons  of  exceptional  dexterity, 
whether  in  the  use  of  their  right  or  left  hand,  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  obtain  the  desired  objects  of 
study.  A considerable  number  of  observations  are 
desirable ; and  those  can  only  be  gradually  accumu- 
lated as  opportunities  present  themselves  to  observant 
students.  As  already  noted,  men  of  the  first  emi- 
nence have  differed  on  the  question  of  the  greater 
weight  of  the  left  than  of  the  right  cerebral  hemi- 
sphere ; nor  does  a study  of  the  ordinary  manifesta- 
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tions  of  right-handedness  encourage  us  to  expect  a 
very  marked  difference  in  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
in  the  majority  of  men.  It  need  not  therefore 
surprise  us  to  find  so  able  and  experienced  an 
observer  as  Dr.  Thurnam  reviewing  the  data  pub- 
lished by  Boyd,  Brown  - Sequard,  and  Broca,  and 
expressing  as  his  final  conviction  that  further  careful 
observations  are  needed  before  the  general  preponder- 
ance of  the  left  hemisphere  over  the  right  can  he 
accepted  as  an  established  truth. 

As  already  noted,  Dr.  Boyd  gives  as  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  upwards  of  500  human 
brains,  that  the  weight  of  the  left  hemisphere 
almost  invariably  proved  to  be  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  right.  In  forty  cases  Dr.  Broca  found  similar 
results,  and  observers  of  less  note  confirm  them ; so 
that  but  for  the  eminent  authorities  by  whom  those 
conclusions  have  been  challenged,  it  would  seem 
presumptuous  to  refuse  them  acceptance.  But, 
countenanced  by  this  conflict  of  opinion,  it  may 
he  permissible  to  review  the  question  in  the 
narrower  aspect  of  the  present  inquiry.  Testing 
it  then  by  a reverse  process,  and  assuming  hypo- 
thetically that  the  exceptionally  dexterous  right- 
handed  man  will  be  found  to  have  the  left  hemi- 
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sphere  the  heavier,  and  the  true  left-handed  man 
vice  versd,  the  results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Boyd  are 
altogether  in  excess  of  what  might  be  anticipated. 
The  number  of  the  exceptionally  dexterous  right- 
handed,  with  an  invincible  instinctive  preference 
for  the  use  of  that  hand,  though  large  in  comparison 
with  the  no  less  dexterous  left-handed,  are  never- 
theless a minority.  Habit,  social  usage,  and  educa- 
tion in  all  its  forms,  in  the  school,  the  drawing- 
room, the  workshop,  in  all  the  arts  of  peace,  and 
in  nearly  every  operation  of  war,  have  so  persistently 
fostered  the  development  of  the  favourite  hand  that 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  reliable 
statistics  in  proof  of  the  initial  proclivities  of  the 
large  majority  of  conformists.  Only  a prolonged 
series  of  observations  such  as  those  already  noted 
by  Professor  Baldwin,  made  at  the  first  stage  of 
life,  and  based  on  the  voluntary  and  the  un- 
prompted actions  of  the  child,  can  supply  the 
needful  data.  But  the  careful  observations  of  many 
years,  prompted  by  a desire  to  master  the  source 
of  an  exceptional  instinctive  habit,  have  convinced 
me  that  the  bias  towards  the  preferential  use  of 
either  hand  in  many,  probably  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  is  slight.  It  is  sufficient  to  lead  to  their  follow- 
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ing  the  practice  of  the  determinately  right-handed 
majority,  but  would  not  in  itself  present  an  obstacle 
to  conformity  to  any  prevalent  usage,  or  to  the 
influence  of  education.  If  then  the  preference  of 
either  hand  furnishes  any  index  of  the  relative 
development  of  the  two  cerebral  hemispheres,  what 
we  may  reasonably  look  for  is  a certain  considerable 
percentage  of  brains  with  the  weight  of  the  left 
hemisphere  in  excess ; a small  percentage  equally 
definitely  characterised  by  the  preponderance  in 
the  right  hemisphere ; while  in  the  average  brain 
the  difference  will  be  so  slight  as  to  be  apt  to  escape 
observation.  It  is  further  to  be  noted  that  if  the 
habitual  use  of  the  right  hand  tends  in  any  degree 
to  stimulate  the  development  of  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere,  then  the  examples  of  strongly-marked 
cases  of  such  must  greatly  exceed  those  of  the 
reverse  type;  since  the  left-handed  man  is  almost 
invariably  ambidextrous,  and  so  subjects  both  hemi- 
spheres to  the  frequent  stimulus  of  efferent  nerve- 
force. 

If  the  attention  of  physiologists  devoted  to 
cerebral  investigations  is  specially  turned  to  the 
present  aspect  of  research,  cases  of  well-marked 
left-handed  patients,  or  what  is  manifestly  of  even 
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greater  significance,  of  exceptionally  dexterous  right- 
handed  patients,  in  hospitals,  asylums,  and  gaols,  will 
from  time  to  time  present  themselves.  It  has  in- 
deed been  affirmed  that  left -handedness  prevails 
among  the  “ light-fingered  ” experts  who  find  fre- 
quent lodging  in  our  gaols.  The  statement  rests 
on  no  basis  of  statistical  evidence ; but  I can 
readily  imagine  that  a left-handed  pickpocket  turn- 
ing his  exceptional  dexterity  to  account,  might  find 
at  times  the  same  advantage  that  Ehud,  the  son 
of  Gera  the  Benjamite,  derived  from  using  the  hand 
ordinarily  recognised  as  passive  or  inert.  As  to 
the  more  daring  burglar,  his  sinister  dexterity  fills 
peaceful  householders  with  trepidation  as  soon  as 
the  rumour  transpires  of  his  presence  in  their  midst. 
In  reality,  however,  the  fancied  prevalence  of  left- 
handedness  among  savages,  criminals,  and  idiots,  is 
a mere  reflex  of  the  long  prevalent  misconception 
that  the  preferential  use  of  the  left  hand  is  solely 
due  to  acquired  habit,  incurable  awkwardness,  and 
incapacity.  This  is  an  idea  that  has  often  checked 
the  development  of  exceptional  dexterity  and  a full 
command  of  both  hands. 

Meanwhile  it  is  only  in  so  far  as  the  hand  may 
prove  to  be  an  index  of  the  brain  that  observation 
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is  possible  on  the  living  subject.  If*  the  transposition 
of  the  viscera,  and  the  exceptional  pressure  of  the  heart 
on  the  right,  instead  of  the  left  side,  were  the  source 
or  the  unvarying  concomitant  of  left-handedness 
this  could  be  tested  with  ease  on  the  living  subject. 
But  the  brain  is  beyond  our  reach ; though  patho- 
logical phenomena,  along  with  the  results  of  vivi- 
section in  the  study  of  lower  animal  life,  have  thrown 
a flood  of  light  on  its  functions ; as  well  as  on  the 
localisation  of  specific  cerebrations  in  their  relation 
to  sense,  to  language,  and  to  general  perceptions  as 
elements  of  mental  action. 

A monograph  on  left -handedness,  ultimately 
printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  for  1886,  was  long  delayed,  in  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  some  response  to  appeals  I had  re- 
peatedly addressed  to  medical  friends,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that,  sooner  or  later,  some  strongly-marked  case 
of  left-handedness  among  hospital  or  other  patients 
might  afford  an  opportunity  for  securing  an  autopsy 
of  the  brain.  But  unless  the  fact  has  been  previously 
noted,  there  is  little  occasion  in  the  passive  condition 
of  mortal  disease  to  give  prominence  to  the  left- 
handed  action  of  a patient,  and  I had  to  rest  content 
with  inviting  attention  to  the  subject  when  a 
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favouring  opportunity  presented  itself.  But  my  an- 
ticipations of  the  result  to  be  looked  for  were  very 
definite,  could  the  required  organ  of  exceptionally 
developed  nerve-force  be  got  hold  of.  There  was 
indeed  one  very  suitable  brain  close  at  hand,  and 
available  for  many  curious  speculative  researches ; 
hut  wholly  beyond  reach  of  ocular  investigation  by 
me.  I could  therefore  only  draw  attention  to  it 
as  possibly  accessible  to  some  future  investigator, 
since  even  vivisection  must  needs  defeat  my  aim. 
I accordingly  remarked : “ My  own  brain  has  now 
been  in  use  for  more  than  the  full  allotted  term  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  and  the  time  cannot  be 
far  distant  when  I shall  be  done  with  it.  When 
that  time  comes,  I should  be  glad  if  it  were  turned 
to  account  for  the  little  further  service  of  settling 
this  physiological  puzzle.  If  my  ideas  are  correct, 
I anticipate  as  the  result  of  its  examination  that 
the  right  hemisphere  will  not  only  be  found  to  be 
heavier  than  the  left,  but  that  it  will  probably  be 
marked  by  a noticeable  difference  in  the  number 
and  arrangements  of  the  convolutions.” 

Happily  since  then  the  long-coveted  opportunity 
has  been  afforded  me.  In  February  1887  I 
learned  from  Dr.  Daniel  Clark,  Superintendent  of 
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tlie  Provincial  Asylum  at  Toronto,  of  the  death  of 
Thomas  Neilly,  a patient  who  had  been  under  the 
doctor’s  care  for  nearly  two  years.  He  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  had  served  in  the  army,  and  was 
there  noted  as  so  inveterately  left-handed  that  he 
was  placed  on  the  extreme  left  of  his  company,  and 
allowed  the  exceptional  usage  of  firing  from  the  left 
shoulder.  He  could  read  and  write,  and  was  con- 
sidered a man  of  good  intelligence,  till  he  attained 
his  thirty-fourth  year,  when  symptoms  of  insanity 
manifested  themselves,  and  he  was  removed  to  the 
asylum,  where  he  died.  My  colleague,  Professor 
Ramsay  Wright,  accompanied  me  to  the  asylum  on 
my  learning  of  his  death.  The  brain  was  removed 
and  the  two  hemispheres  carefully  weighed.  Cerebral 
disease  manifested  itself  in  the  evidence  of  softening 
of  the  brain.  But  it  was  fully  available  for  the 
special  inquiry ; and  the  result  of  the  testing  ex- 
periment was  to  place  beyond  doubt  the  preponderant 
weight  of  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere.  Ho  com- 
prehensive inductions  can  be  based  on  a single  case, 
but  its  confirmatory  value  is  unmistakable  at  this 
stage  of  the  inquiry;  and  thus  far  it  sustains  the 
conclusions  previously  arrived  at,  and  justifies  the 
assignment  of  the  source  of  left-handedness  to  an 
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exceptional  development  of  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain ; with  results  of  a greatly  more  com- 
prehensive character,  apparently  affecting  the  whole 
functions  ordinarily  located  in  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemisphere. 


THE  END 
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ARNOLD  (M.).— Essays  in  Criticism.  6th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  gs. 
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With  an  Introductory  Note  by  Lord 
Coleridge.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 
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Prophecies  Allied  to  it.  With  Notes. 
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“Life  of  Johnson.”  With  Preface  by  Mat- 
thew Arnold.  Crown  8vo.  4-r.  6 d. 

Edmund  Burke’s  Letters,  Tracts  and 

Speeches  on  Irish  Affairs.  Edited  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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1852-82.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir 
Francis  Sandford,  K.C.B.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

ARNOLD  (T.)— The  Second  Punic  War. 
By  the  late  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Edited 
by  William  T.  Arnold,  M.A.  With 
Eight  Maps.  Crown  8vo.  5$. 

ARNOLD  (W.  T.).— The  Roman  System  of 
Provincial  Administration.  Crn.  8vo.  6$. 

ART  AT  HOME  SERIES.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Loftie,  B.A. 

Music  in  the  House.  By  John  Hullah. 

Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Dining-Room.  By  Mrs.  Loftie. 
With  Illustrations.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

The  Bedroom  and  Boudoir.  By  Lady 
Barker.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

Amateur  Theatricals.  By  Walter  H. 
Pollock  and  Lady  Pollock.  Illustrated 
by  Kate  Greenaway.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
Needlework.  By  Elizabeth  Glaister. 

Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

The  Library.  By  Andrew  Lang,  with  a 
Chapter  on  English  Illustrated  Books,  by 
Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  3$.  6d. 
ARTEVELDE.  James  and  Philip  van 
Artevelde.  By  W.  J.  Ashley.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 
ATKINSON  (J.  B.).  — An  Art  Tour  to 
Northern  Capitals  of  Europe.  8vo.  12 s. 
ATKINSON  (J.  C.).— Forty  Years  in  a 
Moorland  Parish.  Crn.  8vo.  8j.  6 d.  net. 
AUSTIN  (Alfred).— Poetical  Works.  New 
Collected  Edit.  In  6 vols.  Cr.  8vo.  5J.  each. 
Monthly  Vols.  from  December,  1890 : 

Vol.  I.  The  Tower  of  Babel. 

Vol.  II.  Savonarola,  etc. 

Vol.  III.  Prince  Lucifer. 

Vol.  IV.  The  Human  Tragedy. 

Vol.  V.  Narrative  Poems. 

Vol.  VI.  Lyrical  Poems. 

— - Soliloquies  in  Song.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

At  the  Gate  of  the  Convent  ; and 

other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 


AUSTIN  (A.).— Madonna’s  Child.  Crown 
4to.  3$.  6 d. 

Rome  or  Death.  Crown  4to.  gs. 

The  Golden  Age.  Crown  8vo.  5$. 

The  Season.  Crown  8vo.  5 s. 

Love’s  Widowhood  : and  other  Poems. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

English  Lyrics.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

AUTENRIETH  (Dr.  G.).— An  Homeric 
Dictionary.  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  R.  P.  Keep,  Ph.D.  Crown  8V0.  6s. 

BABRIUS.  With  Introductory  Dissertations, 
Critical  Notes,  Commentary,  and  Lexicon, 
by  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.D.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

“BACCHANTE.”  The  Cruise  of  H.M.S. 
“ Bacchante,”  1879-1882.  Compiled  from 
the  private  Journals,  Letters  and  Note-books 
of  Prince  Albert  Victor  and  Prince 
George  of  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  Canon 
Dalton.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.  52$.  6 d. 

BACON  (FRANCIS) : Account  of  his  Life 
and  Works.  By  E.  A.  Abbott.  8vo.  14J. 

BAINES  (Rev.  Edward). — Sermons.  With 
a Preface  and  Memoir,  by  Alfred  Barry, 
D.D.,  late  Bishop  of  Sydney.  Crn.  8vo.  6j. 

BAKER  (Sir  Samuel  White). — Ismailia.  A 
Narrative  of  the  Expedition  to  Central 
Africa  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
organised  by  Ismail,  Khedive  of  Egypt. 
Crown  8 vo.  6s. 

The  Nile  Tributaries  of  Abyssinia, 

and  the  Sword  Hunters  of  the  Hamran 
Arabs.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Albert  N’yanza  Great  Basin  of 

the  Nile  and  Exploration  of  the  Nile 
Sources.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Cyprus  as  I saw  it  in  1879.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

Cast  up  by  the  Sea  : or,  The  Adven- 
tures of  Ned  Gray.  With  Illustrations  by 
Huard.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Egyptian  Question.  Letters  to  the 

Times  and  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  8vo.  2 s. 

True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons.  Illus- 
trated by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Cr.  8vo.  3s. 6d. 

Wild  Beasts  and  their  Ways  : Remi- 
niscences of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America.  Illustrated.  Ex.  cr.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

BALCH  (Elizabeth).  — Glimpses  of  Old 
English  Homes.  Illustrated.  Gl.  4to.  14s. 

BALDWIN  (Prof.  J.  M.) — Handbook  of 
Psychology : Senses  and  Intellect. 

2nd  Edition.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

BALFOUR  (The  Right  Hon.  A.  J.)— A De- 
fence of  Philosophic  Doubt.  Being  an 
Essay  on  the  Foundations  of  Belief.  8vo.  12 s. 

BALFOUR  (Prof.  F.  M.).— Elasmobranch 
Fishes.  With  Plates.  8vo.  21  s. 

Comparative  Embryology.  With  Illus- 
trations. 2 vols.  2nd  Edition.  8vo. — Vol.  I. 
i8j. — Vol.  II.  21s. 

The  Collected  Works.  Memorial 

Edition.  Edited  by  M.  Foster,  F.R.S.,and 
Adam  Sedgwick,  M.A.  4 vols.  8vo.  61.  6s. 

Vols.  I.  and  IV.  Special  Memoirs.  May 
be  had  separately.  Price  73 s.  6 d.  net. 
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BALL  (Sir  R.  S.).—  Experimental  Me- 
chanics. Illustrated.  New  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

BALL  (W.  Platt). — Are  the  Effects  of 
Use  and  Disuse  Inherited?  An  Exami- 
nation of  the  View  held  by  Spencer  and 
Darwin.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

BALL  (W.  W.  R.). — The  Student’s  Guide 
to  the  Bar.  5th  Edition,  revised.  Crown 
8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

A Short  Account  of  the  History  of 

Mathematics.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

BALLANCE  (C.  A.)  and  EDMUNDS  (W.)— 

LiGAtioN  in  Continuity.  8vo. 

BARKER  (Lady). — First  Lessons  in  the 
Principles  of  Cooking.  3rd  Ed.  i8mo.  is. 

A Year’s  Housekeeping  in  South 

Africa.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

Station  Life  in  New  Zealand.  Crown 

8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

— Letters  to  Guy.  Crown  8vo.  5$. 

BARNES.  Life  of  William  Barnes,  Poet 
and  Philologist.  By  his  Daughter,  Lucy 
Baxter  (“  Leader  Scott  ”).  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BARRY  (Bishop). — First  Words  in  Aus- 
tralia : Sermons.  Crown  8vo.  5.?. 

BARTHOLOMEW  (J.  G.).— Library  Re- 
ference Atlas  of  the  World.  With 
Index  to  100,000  places.  Folio.  2l.12s.6d.  net. 
Also  issued  in  Monthly  Parts.  Parti.  March, 
1891,  5 s.  net. 

Physical  and  Political  School  Atlas. 

With  80  maps.  4to.  js.6d.\  half  mor.  10s. 6d. 

Elementary  School  Atlas.  4to.  is. 

BARWELL  (Richard,  F.R.C.S.).— The 
Causes  and  Treatment  of  Lateral 
Curvature  of  the  Spine.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

On  Aneurism,  especially  of  the 

Thorax  and  Root  of  the  Neck.  3s.  6 d. 

BASTIAN  (H.  Charlton). — The  Beginnings 
of  Life.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  28s. 

Evolution  and  the  Origin  of  Life. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

On  Paralysis  from  Brain  Disease  in 

its  Common  Forms.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

BATHER  (Archdeacon). — On  some  Minis- 
terial Duties,  Catechizing,  Preaching, 
& c.  Edited,  with  a Preface,  by  C.  J. 
Vaughan,  D.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

BEASLEY  (R.  D.).  — An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  Plane  Trigonometry.  With 
numerous  Examples.  9th  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

BEAUMARCHAIS.  LeBarbierde  Seville, 
ou  Le  Precaution  Inutile.  Comedie  en 
Quatre  Actes.  Edited  by  L.  P.  Blouet, 
B.A.,  Univ.  Gallic.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

BEESLY  (Mrs.). — Stories  from  the 
History  of  Rome.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

BEHAGHEL  (Otto). — The  German  Lan- 
guage. Translated  by  Emil  Trechmann, 
B.A.,  Ph.D.  Globe  8vo. 

BELCHER  (Rev.  H.).— Short  Exercises  in 
Latin  Prose  Composition,  and  Examina- 
tion Papers  in  Latin  Grammar.  i8mo. 
is.  6 d. — Key  (for  Teachers  only).  3$.  6 d. 


BELCHER  (Rev.  H.). — Short  Exercises 
in  Latin  Prose  Composition.  Part  II.  On 
the  Syntax  of  Sentences.  With  an  Appendix. 
i8mo.  2s. 

Key  (for  Teachers  only).  i8mo.  3$. 

BENHAM  (Rev.  W.). — A Companion  to  the 
Lectionary.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

BERLIOZ  (Hector) : Autobiography  of. 
Transl.  by  Rachel  and  Eleanor  Holmes. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

BERNARD  (M.). — Four  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  Diplomacy.  8vo.  gs. 

BERNARD  (St.)  The  Life  and  Times  of 
St.  Bernard,  Abbot  of  Clairvaux.  By 
J.  C.  Morison,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

BERNERS  (J.)— First  Lessons  on  Health. 
i8mo.  is. 

BETHUNE-BAKER  (J.  F.).— The  Influ- 
ence of  Christianity  on  War.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Sternness  of  Christ’s  Teaching, 

and  its  Relation  to  the  Law  of  For- 
giveness. Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

BETSY  LEE : A Fo’c’s’le  Yarn.  Extra 
fcp.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

BETTANY(G.  T.). — First  Lessons  in  Prac- 
tical Botany.  i8mo.  is. 

BIGELOW  (M.  M.).— History  of  Proce- 
dure in  England  from  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Norman  Period,  1066-1204. 
8vo.  16  s. 

BIKELAS  (D.). — Loukis  Laras;  or,  The 
Reminiscences  of  a Chiote  Merchant 

DURING THeGrEEK  WAROF  INDEPENDENCE. 
Translated  by  J.  Gennadius,  Greek 
Minister  in  London.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 
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DODGSON  (C.  L.).— Euclid.  Books  I.  and 
II.  With  Words  substituted  for  the  Alge- 
braical Symbols  used  in  the  first  edition.  4th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s. 

Euclid  and  his  Modern  Rivals.  2nd 

Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Supplement  to  First  Edition  of 

“ Euclid  and  his  Modern  Rivals.”  Cr. 
8vo.  Sewed,  is. 

Curiosa  Mathematica.  Part  I.  A New 

Theory  of  Parallels.  3rd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s. 

DONALDSON  (Prof.  James). — The  Apo- 
stolical Fathers.  A Critical  Account 
of  their  Genuine  Writings,  and  of 
their  Doctrines.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

DONISTHORPE  (Wordsworth).  — Indivi- 
dualism : A System  of  Politics.  8vo.  14s. 

DOYLE  (Sir  F.  H.). — The  Return  of  the 
Guards  : and  other  Poems.  Cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

DREW  (W.  H.). — A Geometrical  Treatise 
on  Conic  Sections.  8th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  5s. 

DRUMMOND  (Prof.  James).  — Introduc- 
tion to  the  Study  of  Theology.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

DRYDEN  : Essays  of.  Edited  by  Prof.  C. 
D.  Yonge.  Fcp.  8 vo.  2s.  6d. 


DUFF  (Right  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Grant).— Notes 
of  an  Indian  Journey.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Miscellanies,  Political  and  Lite- 
rary. 8vo.  1 os.  6d. 

DUNTZER  (H.). — Life  of  Goethe.  Trans- 
lated by  T.  W.  Lyster.  With  Illustrations. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

— — Life  of  Schiller.  Translated  by  P.  E. 
Pinkerton.  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

DUPUIS  (Prof.  N.  F.). — Elementary  Syn- 
thetic Geometry  of  the  Point,  Line, 
and  Circle  in  the  Plane.  Gl.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

DYER  (J.  M.). — Exercises  in  Analytical 
Geometry.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

DYER  (Louis).— Studies  of  the  Gods  in 
Greece  at  certain  Sanctuaries  re- 
cently Excavated.  Extra  crown  8vo. 

DYNAMICS,  SYLLABUS  OF  ELEMEN- 
TARY. Part  I.  Linear  Dynamics,  With 
an  Appendix  on  the  Meanings  of  the  Sym- 
bols in  Physical  Equations.  Prepared  by 
the  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geo- 
metrical Teaching.  4to,  sewed,  is. 

EADIE  (Prof.  John). — The  English  Bible  : 
An  External  and  Critical  History  of 
the  various  English  Translations  of 
Scripture.  2 vols.  8vo.  28s. 

St.  Paul’s  Epistles  to  the  Thessa- 

lonians,  Commentary  on  the  Greek 
Text.  8vo.  12s. 

Life  of  John  Eadie,  D.D.,  LL.D.  By 

James  Brown,  D.D.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

EAGLES  (T.  H.). — Constructive  Geome- 
try of  Plane  Curves.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

EASTLAKE(Lady). — Fellowship  : Letters 
addressed  to  my  Sister-Mourners.  Cr. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

EBERS  (Dr.  George). — The  Burgomaster’s 
Wife.  Translated  by  Clara  Bell.  Crown 
8vo.  45.  6 d. 

Only  a Word.  Translated  by  Clara 

Bell.  Crown  8vo.  45-.  6d. 

ECCE  HOMO.  A Survey  of  the  Life  and 
Work  of  Jesus  Christ.  20th  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 

ECONOMIC  JOURNAL  (THE).  Edited  by 
F.  Y.  Edgeworth.  No.  i,  Ap.  1891.  8vo.  «■,$. 

ECONOMICS,  The  Quarterly  Journal 
of.  Vol.  II.  Parts  II.  III.  IV.  Zs.6d.  each  ; 
Vol.  III.  4 parts,  2s.  6d.  each ; Vol.  IV. 
4 parts,  2s.  6 d.  each.  Vol.  V.  Part  I. 
2 s.  6d.  net. 

EDGAR  (J.  H.)  and  PRITCHARD  (G.  S.).— 
Note-Book  on  Practical  Solid  or  De- 
scriptive Geometry,  containing  Pro- 
blems WITH  HELP  FOR  SOLUTION.  4th 
Edition,  Enlarged.  By  Arthur  G.  Meeze. 
Globe  8vo.  45-.  6 d. 

EDWARDS  (Joseph). — An  Elementary 
Treatise  on  the  Differential  Calcu- 
lus. Crown  8vo.  -los.  6 d. 

EDWARDS-MOSS  (Sir  J.  E.).— A Season  in 
Sutherland.  Crown  8vo.  ij.  6 d. 

EICKE  (K.  M.). — First  Lessons  in  Latin. 
Extra  fcp.  8vo.  2 s. 

EIMER  (G.  H.  T.). — Organic  Evolution 
as  the  Result  of  the  Inheritance  of 
Acquired  Characters  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Organic  Growth.  Translated  by 
J.  T.  Cunningham,  M.A.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 
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ELDERTON  (W.  A.). — Maps  and  Map 
Drawing.  Pott  8vo.  is. 

ELLERTON  (Rev.  John). — The  Holiest 
Manhood,  and  its  Lessons  for  Busy 
Lives.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

ELLIOTT.  Life  of  Henry  Venn  Elliott, 
of  Brighton.  By  Josiah  Bateman,  M. A. 
3rd  Edition.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

ELLIS  (A.  J.). — Practical  Hints  on  the 
Quantitative  Pronunciation  of  Latin. 
Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

ELLIS  (Tristram). — Sketching  from  Na- 
ture. Illustr.  by  H.  Stacy  Marks,  R.A., 
and  the  Author.  2nd  Edition.  Cr.8vo.  is.6d. 
EMERSON.  The  Life  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson.  By  J.  L.  Cabot.  2 vols.  Crown 
8vo.  18$. 

The  Collected  Works  of  Ralph 

WaldoEmerson.  6vols.  (i)  Miscellanies. 
With  an  Introductory  Essay  by  John  Mor- 
ley.  (2)  Essays.  (3)  Poems.  (4)  English 
Traits  ; and  Representative  Men.  (5) 
Conduct  of  Life  ; and  Society  and  So- 
litude. (6)  Letters  ; and  Social  Aims, 
&c.  Globe  8vo.  5s.  each. 

ENGLAND  (E.  B.).— Exercises  in  Latin 
Syntax  and  Idiom.  Arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  Roby’s  School  Latin  Grammar. 
Crn.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. — Key.  Crn.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
ENGLISH  CITIZEN  (THE).— A Series  of 
Short  Books  on  his  Rights  and  Responsibili- 
ties. Edited  by  Henry  Craik,  C.B.  Crown 
8vo.  3 s.  6 d.  each. 

Central  Government.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 
The  Electorate  and  the  Legisi.ature. 

By  Spencer  Walpole. 

The  Poor  Law.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Fowle. 
The  National  Budget;  The  National 
Debt  ; Taxes  and  Rates.  By  A.  J. 
Wilson. 

The  State  in  Relation  to  Labour.  By 
W.  Stanley  Jevons,  LL.D.,  F.R.S. 

The  State  and  the  Church.  By  the  Hon. 

Arthur  Elliott,  M.P. 

Foreign  Relations.  By  Spencer  Wal- 
pole. 

The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Trade. 

By  Sir  T.  H.  Farrer,  Bart. 

Local  Government.  By  M.  D.  Chalmers. 
The  State  in  its  Relation  to  Educa- 
tion. By  Henry  Craik,  C.B. 

The  Land  Laws.  By  Sir  F.  Pollock, 
Bart.  2nd  Edition. 

Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Part  I.  India.  By  J.  S.  Cotton,  M.A. 
II.  The  Colonies.  By  E.  J.  Payne. 
Justice  and  Police.  By  F.  W.  Maitland. 
The  Punishment  and  Prevention  of 
Crime.  By  Colonel  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane. 
The  National  Defences.  By  Colonel 
Maurice,  R.A.  [In  the  Press. 

ENGLISH  CLASSICS.  With  Introductions 
and  Notes.  Globe  8vo. 

Bacon. — Essays.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Selby, 
M.A.  3s.  ; sewed,  2 s.  6 d. 

Burke. — Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution.  By  the  same.  3$. 


ENGLISH  CLASSICS — continued. 
Goldsmith. — The  Traveller  and  the  . 
Deserted  Village.  Edited  by  Arthur 
Barrett,  B.A.  15.  9 d.  ; sewed,  is.  6 d. — 
The  Traveller  (separately),  sewed,  is. 
Helps:  Essays  Written  in  the  Inter- 
vals of  Business.  Edit,  by  F.  J.  Rowe 
and  W.  T.  Webb.  is.  9 d.  ; sewed,  is.6d* 
Milton  — Paradise  Lost,  Books  I.  and 

II.  Edited  by  M.  Macmillan,  B.A. 
is.  9 d.  ; sewed,  is.  6 d. — Books  I.  and  II. 
(separately),  is.  3 d.  each  ; sewed,  is.  each. 

— L’ Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Lycidas, 
Arcades,  Sonnets,  etc.  Edit,  by  Wm. 
Bell,  M.A.  u.  9 d.  ; sewed,  is.  6 d. 

— Comus.  By  the  same.  is.  3 d.  ; swd.  is. 

— Samson  Agonistes.  Edited  by  H.  M. 
Percival,  M.A.  2s.  ; sewed,  is.  gd. 

Scott. — The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel. 
By  G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.,  and  E.  H. 
Elliot,  B.A.  Canto  I.  gd.  ; Cantos  I. — 

III.  is.  3 d.  ; sewed,  is.  Cantos  IV. — 
VI.  is.  3 d. ; sewed,  is. 

— Marmion.  Edited  by  Michael  Mac" 
millan,  B.A.  3s. ; sewed,  2s.  6 d. 

— Rokeby.  By  the  same.  3s.  ; swd.  as.  6d. 

— The  La^y  of  the  Lake.  Edited  by 
G.  H.  Stuart,  M.A.  2 s.  6 d.  ; sewed,  2s. 

Shakespeare  — The  Tempest.  Edited  by 
K.  Deighton.  is.  gd.  : sewed,  is.  6 d. 

— Much  Ado  About  Nothing.  By  the 
same.  2 s.  ; sewed,  is.  gd. 

— A Midsummer  Night’s  Dream.  By  the 
same.  is.  gd.  ; sewed,  is.  6d. 

— The  Merchant  of  Venice.  By  the 

same.  is.  gd.  ; sewed,  is.  6 d. 

— As  You  Like  It.  By  the  same. 

— Twelfth  Night.  By  the  same,  is.gd. ; 
sewed,  is.  6 d. 

— The  Winter’s  Tale.  By  the  same. 
2 s.  ; sewed,  is.  gd. 

— King  John.  By  the  same.  is.  gd. ; 
sewed,  is.  6d. 

— Richard  II.  By  the  same.  is.  gd.  ; 
sewed,  is.  6 d. 

— Henry  V.  By  the  same.  is.9<i.:swd.  is,6d. 
— Richard  III.  Edited  byC.  H.  Tawney, 
M.A.  2s.  6 d.  ; sewed,  2s. 

— Coriolanus.  Edited  by  K.  Deighton. 
2s.  6 d.  ; sewed,  2s. 

— Julius  Caesar.  By  the  same,  is.gd.  ; 
sewed,  is.  6 d. 

— Macbeth.  Bythesame.  is.gd.',  swd.is.6d* 
— Hamlet.  Bythesame.  2s.6d.  ; swd.  2s. 
— King  Lear.  By  the  same. 

— Othello.  By  the  same.  2s. ; swd.  is.  gd. 
— Antony  and  Cleopatra.  By  the  same. 
— Cymbei.ine.  Bythesame.  2 s.6d.  ; swd. 2 s. 
Southey.— Life  of  Nelson.  By  Michael 
Macmillan,  B.A.  3s.  ; sewed,  2s.  6 d. 
Tennyson. — Selections.  By  F.  J.  Rowe, 
M.A.,  and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  3s.  6 d. 

— The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The 
Passing  of  Arthur.  By  F.  J.  Rowe.  as. 
— Enoch  Arden.  Edit,  by  W.  T.  Webb* 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
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ENGLISH  HISTORY,  READINGS  IN.— 
Selected  and  Edited  by  John  Richard 
Green.  3 Parts.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  each. 
Part  I.  Hengist  to  Cressy.  II.  Cressy  to 
Cromwell.  III.  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. 

ENGLISH  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZINE 
(THE).  — Profusely  Illustrated.  Published 
Monthly.  Number  I.  October,  1883.  6d.  net. 
Vol.  I.  1884.  7 s.  6 d.  Vols.  II.— VII.  Super 
royal  8vo,  extra  cloth,  coloured  edges.  8j. 
each.  [Cloth  Covers  for  binding  Volumes, 
is.  6d.  each.  ] 

Proof  Impressions  of  Engravings  originally 

published  in  The  English  Illustrated  Maga- 
zine. 1884.  In  Portfolio  4to.  21s. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  ACTION. —Crown 
8vo.  With  Portraits.  2s.  6 d.  each. 

The  following  Volumes  are  Ready  : 
General  Gordon.  By  Col.  Sir  W.  Butler. 
Henry  V.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Church. 
Livingstone.  By  Thomas  Hughes. 

Lord  Lawrence.  By  Sir  Richard  Temple. 
Wellington.  By  George  Hooper. 
Dampier.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Monk.  By  Julian  Corbett. 

Strafford.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Warren  Hastings.  By  Sir  Alfred  Lyall. 
Peterborough.  By  W.  Stebbing. 
Captain  Cook.  By  Walter  Besant. 

Sir  Henry  Havelock.  By  A.  Forbes. 
Clive.  By  Colonel  Sir  Charles  Wilson. 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  By  Col.  Sir  Wm. 
Butler. 

Drake.  By  Julian  Corbett. 

Warwick,  the  King-Maker.  By  C.  W. 
Oman. 

The  undermentioned  are  in  the  Press  or  in 
Preparation : 

Montrose.  By  Mowbray  Morris. 
Rodney.  By  David  Hannay. 

Sir  John  Moore.  By  Colonel  Maurice. 
Bruce.  By  Sir  Samuel  Baker. 

Simon  de  Montfort.  By  G.  W.  Prothero. 

ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS.-Edited 
by  John  Morley.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d.  each. 
Cheap  Edition,  is.  6 d.  ; sewed,  is. 
Johnson.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Scott.  By  R.  H.  Hutton. 

Gibbon.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 

Hume.  By  T.  H.  Huxley. 

Goldsmith.  By  William  Black. 
Shelley.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Defoe.  By  W.  Minto. 

Burns.  By  Principal  Shairp. 

Spenser.  By  R.  W.  Church. 

Thackeray.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
Milton.  By  Mark  Pattison. 

Burke.  By  John  Morley. 

Hawthorne.  By  Henry  James. 
Southey.  By  Prof.  Dowden. 

Bunyan.  By  J.  A.  Froude. 

Chaucer.  By  Prof.  A.  W.  Ward. 

Cowper.  By  Goldwin  Smith. 

Pope.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Byron.  By  Prof.  Nichol. 

Dryden.  By  G.  Saintsbury. 

Locke.  By  Prof.  Fowler. 

Wordsworth.  By  F.  W.  H.  Myers. 
Landor.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

De  Quincey.  By  Prof.  Masson. 

Charles  Lamb.  By  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger. 


ENGLISH  MEN  OF  LETTERS — contd. 

Bentley.  By  Prof.  Jebb. 

Dickens.  By  A.  W.  Ward. 

Gray.  By  Edmund  Gosse. 

Swift.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

Sterne.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Macaulay.  By  J.  Cotter  Morison. 
Fielding.  By  Austin  Dobson. 

Sheridan.  By  Mrs  Oliphant. 

Addison.  By  W.  J.  Courthope. 

Bacon.  By  R.  W.  Church. 

Coleridge.  By  H.  D.  Traill 

Sir  Philip  Sidney.  By  J.  A.  Symonds. 

Keats.  By  Sidney  Colvin. 

ENGLISH  POETS.  Selections,  with  Criti- 
cal Introductions  by  various  Writers,  and  a 
General  Introduction  by  Matthew  Arnold. 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Ward,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 

4 vols.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6 d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Chaucer  to  Donne.  II.  BenJon- 
sonto  Dryden.  III.  Addison  to  Blake. 
IV.  Wordsworth  to  Rossetti. 

ENGLISH  STATESMEN  (TWELVE). 
Crown  8vo.  2s.  6 d.  each. 

William  the  Conqueror.  By  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.,  LL.D.  [Ready. 
Henry  II.  By  Mrs.  J.  R.  Green.  [Ready. 
Edward  I.  By  F.  York  Powell. 

Henry  VII.  By  James  Gairdner.  [Ready. 
Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  Bishop  Creigh- 
ton. [Ready. 

Elizabeth.  By  E.  S.  Beesly. 

Oliver  Cromwell.  By  Frederic  Harri- 
son. [Ready. 

William  III.  By  H.  D.  Traill.  [Ready. 
Walpole.  By  John  Morley.  [Ready. 
Chatham.  By  John  Morley. 

Pitt.  By  John  Morley. 

Peel.  By  J.  R.  Thursfield.  [Ready 

ESSEX  FIELD  CLUB  MEMOIRS.  Vol.  I. 
Report  on  the  East  Anglian  Earth- 
quake of  22ND  April,  1884.  By  Raphael 
Meldola,  F.R.S.,  and  William  White, 
F.E.S.  Maps  and  Illustrations.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

ETON  COLLEGE,  HISTORY  OF,  1440- 
1884.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell  Lyte,  C.B. 
Illustrations.  2nd  Edition.  Med.  8vc.  21  s. 

EURIPIDES. — Medea.  Edited  by  A.  W. 

Verrall,  Litt.D.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Iphigeneia  in  Aulis.  Edited,  with  In- 
troduction, Notes,  and  Commentary,  by 
E.  B.  England,  M.A.  8vo. 

• Ion.  Translated  by  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield, 

M.A.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  net.  With  Music, 
4to.  4$.  6 d.  net. 

See  also  pp.  31,  32. 

EUROPEAN  HISTORY,  Narrated  in  a 
Series  of  Historical  Selections  from 
the  best  Authorities.  Edited  and  ar- 
ranged by  E.  M.  Sewell  and  C.  M.  Yonge. 
2 vols.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

EVANS  (Sebastian).  — Brother  Fabian’s 
Manuscript,  and  other  Poems.  Fcp. 
8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

In  the  Studio  : A Decade  of  Poems. 

Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5.?. 

EVERETT  (Prof.  J.  D.).— Units  and  Phy- 
sical  Constants.  2nd  Ed.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 
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FAIRFAX.  Life  of  Robert  Fairfax  of 
Steeton,  Vice-Admiral,  Alderman,  and 
Member  for  York,  a.d.  1666 — 1725.  By 
Clements  R.  Markham,  C.B.  8vo.  12 s.6d. 
FAITH  AND  CONDUCT : An  Essay  on 
Verifiable  Religion.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6 d. 
FARRAR  (Archdeacon).— The  Fall  of  Man, 
and  other  Sermons.  5th  Ed.  Cr,  8vo.  6.sv 

The  Witness  of  History  to  Christ. 

Hulsean  Lectures  for  1870.  7th  Ed.  Cr.8vo.  55-. 

Seekers  after  God.  The  Lives  of 

Seneca,  Epictetus,  and  Marcus  Aure- 
lius. 12th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Silence  and  Voices  of  God.  Uni- 
versity and  other  Sermons.  7th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

■  In  the  Days  of  thy  Youth.  Sermons 

on  Practical  Subjects,  preached  at  Marl- 
borough College.  9th  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  gs. 

Eternal  Hope.  Five  Sermons,  preached 

in  Westminster  Abbey.  28th  Thousand. 
Crown  8vo.  6$. 

Saintly  Workers.  Five  Lenten  Lec- 
tures. 3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Ephphatha  ; or,  The  Amelioration 

of  the  World.  Sermons  preached  at  West- 
minster Abbey.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

Mercy  and  Judgment.  A few  Last 

Words  on  Christian  Eschatology.  2nd  Ed. 
Crown  8vo.  io.y.  6d. 

■  The  Messages  of  the  Books.  Being 

Discourses  and  Notes  on  the  Books  of  the 
New  Testament.  8vo.  14J. 

Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  in 

America.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

The  History  of  Interpretation. 

Being  the  Bampton  Lectures,  1885.  8vo.  16 s. 
FASNACHT  (G.  Eugene). — The  Organic 
Method  of  Studying  Languages. 
I.  French.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

A Synthetic  French  Grammar  for 

Schools.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

French  Readings  for  Children. 

Illustrated.  Globe  8vo. 

FAWCETT  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry).— Manual  of 
Political  Economy.  7th  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  12$. 

An  Explanatory  Digest  of  Professor 

Fawcett’s  Manual  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. By  Cyril  A.  Waters.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Speeches  on  some  Current  Political 

Questions.  8vo.  iot.  6d. 

Free  Trade  and  Protection.  6th 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

FAWCETT  (Mrs.  H.). — Political  Econ- 
omy for  Beginners,  with  Questions. 
7th  Edition.  i8mo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Some  Eminent  Women  of  Our  Times. 

Short  Biographical  Sketches.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
FAWCETT  (Rt.  Hon.  Henry  and  Mrs.  H.).— 
Essays  and  Lectures  on  Political  and 
Social  Subjects.  8vo.  iot.  6 d. 

FAY  (Amy.). — Music-Study  in  Germany. 

Preface  by  Sir  Geo.  Grove.  Cr.  8vo.  4 s.  6d. 
FEARNLEY  (W.). — A Manual  of  Elemen- 
tary Practical  Histology.  Cr.8vo.  js.  6d. 
FEARON  (D.  R.).  — School  Inspection. 
6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 


FERREL  (Prof.  W.). — A Popular  Treatise 
on  the  Winds.  8vo.  i8j. 

FERRERS  (Rev.  N.  M.). — A Treatise  on 
Trilinear  Co-ordinates,  the  Method 
of  Reciprocal  Polars,  and  the  Theory 
of  Projections.  4th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

Spherical  Harmonics  and  Subjects 

CONNECTED  WITH  THEM.  Crown  8vO.  JS.  6 d. 

FESSENDEN  (C.). — Elements  of  Physics 
for  Public  Schools.  Globe  8vo. 

FINCK  (Henry  T.). — Romantic  Love  and 
Personal  Beauty.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.  i8j. 

FIRST  LESSONS  IN  BUSINESS  MAT- 
TERS. By  A Banker’s  Daughter.  2nd 
Edition.  i8mo.  is. 

FISHER  (Rev.  Osmond). — Physics  of  the 
Earth’s  Crust.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

FISKE  (John). — Outlines  of  Cosmic  Philo- 
sophy, BASED  ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  EVOLU- 
TION. 2 vols.  8vo.  25s. 

Darwinism,  and  other  Essays.  Crown 

8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Man’s  Destiny  Viewed  in  the  Light 

of  his  Origin.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

American  Political  Ideas  Viewed 

from  the  Stand-point  of  Universal 
History.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 

— — The  Critical  Period  in  American 
History,  1783 — 89.  Ex.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Beginnings  of  New  England; 

or,  The  Puritan  Theocracy  in  its  Re- 
lations to  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty. 
Crown  8vo.  js.  6 d. 

Civil  Government  in  the  United 

States  considered  with  some  Reference 
to  its  Origin.  Crown  8vo.  6$.  6 d. 

FI  SON  (L.)  and  HOWITT  (A.  W.).— Kami- 
laroi  and  Kurnai  Group.  Group-Mar- 
riage  and  Relationship  and  Marriage  by 
Elopement.  8vo.  15J. 

FITCH  (J.  G.).  — Notes  on  American 
Schools  and  Training  Colleges.  Globe 
8vo.  2 j.  6d. 

FITZGERALD  (Edward) : Letters  and 

Literary  Remains  of.  Ed.  by  W.  Aldis 
Wright,  M.  A.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

The  RubAiyat  of  Omar  KhAyyAm. 

Extra  Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

FITZ  GERALD  (Caroline). — Venetia  Vic- 
trix,  and  other  Poems.  Ex.fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FLEAY  (Rev.  F.  G.).  — A Shakespeare 
Manual.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

FLEISCHER  (Dr.  Emil).  — A System  of 
Volumetric  Analysis.  Translated  by  M. 
M.  Pattison Muir,  F.R.S.E.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

FLOWER  (Prof.  W.  H.). — An  Introduction 
to  the  Osteology  of  the  Mammalia. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  3rd  Edition, 
revised  with  the  assistance  of  Hans  Gadow, 
Ph.D.,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  10$.  6d. 

FLUCKIGER  (F.  A.)  and  HANBURY  (D.). 
— Pharmacographia.  A History  of  the 
principal  Drugs  of  Vegetable  Origin  met 
with  in  Great  Britain  and  India.  2nd  Edition, 
revised.  8vo.  21  s. 

FO’C’SLE  YARNS,  including  “Betsy  Lee," 
and  other  Poems.  Crown  8vc.  7 s.  6d. 
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FORBES  (Archibald). — Souvenirs  of  some 
Continents.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FORBES  (Edward) : Memoir  of.  By 

George  Wilson,  M.D.,  and  Archibald 
Geikie,  F.R.S.,  &c.  Demy  8vo.  14$. 

FORSYTH  (A.  R.). — A Treatise  on  Dif- 
ferential Equations.  Demy  8vo.  14s. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael). — A Text-Book  of 
Physiology.  Illustrated.  5th  Edition. 
8vo.  Part  I.,  Book  I.  Blood — The 
Tissues  of  Movement,  the  Vascular  Me- 
chanism. ios.6d. — Part  II.,  Book  II.  The 
Tissues  of  Chemical  Action,  with  their  Re- 
spective Mechanisms — Nutrition.  ios.  6 d. 

Part  II L,  Book  III.  The  Central  Nervous 
System.  ys.  6d. — Book  IV.  The  Tissues  and 
Mechanisms  of  Reproduction. 

Primer  of  Physiology.  i8mo.  is. 

FOSTER  (Prof.  Michael)  and  BALFOUR 
(F.  M.)  (the  late). — The  Elements  of  Em- 
bryology. Edited  by  Adam  Sedgwick, 
M.  A.,  and  Walter  He  ape.  Illustrated.  3rd 
Ed.,  revised  and  enlarged.  Cr.  8vo.  105.  6 d. 
FOSTER  (Michael)  and  LANGLEY  (J.  N.). 
— A Course  of  Elementary  Practical 
Physiology  and  Histology.  6th  Edition, 
enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

FOTHERGILL  (Dr.  J.  Milner).— The  Prac- 
titioner’s Handbook  of  Treatment  ; 
or,  The  Principles  of  Therapeutics. 
3rd  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  1 6s. 

The  Antagonism  of  Therapeutic 

Agents,  and  what  it  Teaches.  Cr.8vo.  6s. 
Food  for  the  Invalid,  the  Convales- 
cent, the  Dyspeptic,  and  the  Gouty. 
2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  35-.  6d. 

FOWLE  (Rev.  T.  W.).— A New  Analogy 
between  Revealed  Religion  and  the 
Course  and  Constitution  of  Nature. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FOWLER  (Rev.  Thomas).  — Progressive 
Morality  : An  Essay  in  Ethics.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

FOWLER  (W.  W.). — Tales  of  the  Birds. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

A Year  with  the  Birds.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

FOX  (Dr.  Wilson).  — On  the  Artificial 
Production  of  Tubercle  in  the  Lower 
Animals.  With  Plates.  4to.  5s.  6d. 

On  the  Treatment  of  Hyperpyrexia, 

as  Illustrated  in  Acute  Articular 
Rheumatism  by  means  of  the  External 
Application  of  Cold.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

FRAMJI  (Dosabhai).  — History  of  the 
PaRSIS  : INCLUDING  THEIR  MANNERS, 

Customs,  Religion,  and  Present  Posi- 
tion. Illustrated.  2 vols.  Med.  8vo.  36s. 
FRANKLAND  (Prof.  Percy).— A Handbook 
' of  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

FRASER  — HUGHES.  — James  Fraser, 
Second  Bishop  of  Manchester:  A Me- 
moir. By  T.  Hughes.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

FRASER. — Sermons.  By  the  Right  Rev. 
James  Fraser,  D.D.,  Second  Bishop  of 
Manchester.  Edited  by  Rev.  John  W. 
Diggle.  a rols.  Crown  8ro.  6j.  each. 


FRASER-TYTLER.  — Songs  in  Minor 
Keys.  By  C.  C.  Fraser-Tytler  (Mrs. 
Edward  Liddell).  2nd  Ed.  i8mo.  6s. 

FRATERNITY : A Romance.  2 vols.  Cr. 
8vo.  2ij. 

FRAZER  (J.  G.). — The  Golden  Bough  : A. 
Study  in  Comparative  Religion.  2 vols. 
8vo.  28j. 

FREDERICK  (Mrs.).— Hints  to  House- 
Wives  on  Several  Points,  particularly- 
on  the  Preparation  of  Economical  and- 
Tasteful  Dishes.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

FREEMAN  (Prof.  E.  A.).— History  of  the. 
Cathedral  Church  of  Wells.  Crown- 
8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Old  English  History.  With  5 Col- 

Maps.  9th  Edition,  revised.  Extra  fcp- 
8vo.  6s. 

Historical  Essays.  First  Series.  4th- 

Edition.  8vo.  10$.  6d. 

Historical.  Essays.  Second  Series- 

3rd  Edition.  With  Additional  Essays.  8vo. 
ios.  6d. 

PIistorical  Essays.  Third  Series. 

8 VO.  I2S. 

The  Growth  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution from  the  Earliest  Times.  5th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

General  Sketch  of  European  His- 
tory. With  Maps,  &c.  i8mo.  3s.  6d. 

Comparative  Politics.  Lectures  at  the- 

Royal  Institution.  To  which  is  added  “The 
Unity  of  History.”  8vo.  14 s. 

Historical  and  Architectural 

Sketches  : Chiefly  Italian.  Illustrated 
by  the  Author.  Crown  8vo.  ior.  6d. 

Subject  and  Neighbour  Lands  of- 

Venice.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

English  Towns  and  Districts.  A 

Series  of  Addresses  and  Essays.  8vo.  14$. 

The  Office  of  the  Historical  Pro- 
fessor. Inaugural  Lecture  at  Oxford- 
Crown  8vO.  2S. 

Disestablishment  and  Disendow- 

ment.  What  are  they?  4th  Edition- 
Crown  8vo.  is. 

Greater  Greece  and  Greater  Bri- 
tain : George  Washington  the  Ex- 
pander of  England.  With  an  Appendix 
on  Imperial  Federation.  Cr.  8vo.  3 s.6d.* 

The  Methods  of  Historical  Study. 

Eight  Lectures  at  Oxford.  8vo.  ior.  6 d. 

The  Chief  Periods  of  European  His- 
tory. Six  Lectures  read  in  the  University 
of  Oxford,  with  an  Essay  on  Greek  Cities- 
under  Roman  Rule.  8vo.  iot.  6d. 

Four  Oxford  Lectures,  1887.  Fifty 

Years  of  European  History — Teutonic 
Conquest  in  Gaul  and  Britain.  8vo.  5*. 

FRENCH  COURSE. — See  p.  34. 

FRIEDMANN  (Paul).— Anne  Boleyn.  A 
Chapter  of  English  History,  1527 — 36.  2- 

vols.  8vo.  28s. 
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FROST  (Percival).— An  Elementary  Trea- 
tise on  Curve  Tracing.  8vo.  12s. 

The  First  Three  Sections  of  New- 
ton’s Principia.  4th  Edition.  8vo.  12s. 

Solid  Geometry.  3rd  Edition.  8vo.  165. 

Hints  for  the  Solution  of  Problems 

in  the  Third  Edition  of  Solid  Geome- 
try. 8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

FURNIVALL  (F.  J.).—  Le  Morte  Arthur. 
Edited  from  the  Harleian  MS.  2252,  in  the 
British  Museum.  Fcp.  8vo.  7 j.  6 d. 

■GAIRDNER  (Jas.).—  Henry  VII.  Crown 
8 vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

•GALTON  (Francis).  — Meteorographica  ; 
or,  Methods  of  Mapping  the  Weather. 
4to.  gs. 

English  Men  of  Science:  their  Na- 
ture and  Nurture.  8vo.  8 s.  6d. 

Inquiries  into  Human  Faculty  and 

its  Development.  8vo.  i6j. 

Record  of  Family  Faculties.  Con- 
sisting of  Tabular  Forms  and  Directions  for 
Entering  Data.  4to.  2 s.  6 d. 

• Life  History  Album  : Being  a Personal 

Note-book,  combining  the  chief  advantages 
of  a Diary,  Photograph  Album,  a Register  of 
Height,  Weight,  and  other  Anthropometrical 
Observations,  and  a Record  of  Illnesses. 
4to.  3J.  6 d. — Or,  with  Cards  of  Wools  for 
Testing  Colour  Vision.  4$.  6 d. 

- Natural  Inheritance.  8vo.  gs. 

GAMGEE  (Prof.  Arthur).— A Text-book  of 
the  Physiological  Chemistry  of  the 
Animal  Body,  including  an  account  of  the 
Chemical  Changes  occurring  in  Disease. 
Vol.  I.  Med.  8vo.  i8j. 

GANGUILLET  (E.)  and  KUTTER  (W.  R.). 
— A General  Formula  for  the  Uniform 
Flow  of  Water  in  Rivers  and  other 
■Channels.  Translated  by  Rudolph  Hering 
and  John  C.  Trautwine,  Jun.  8vo.  17 s. 

GARDNER  (Percy).— Samos  and  Samian 
Coins.  An  Essay.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

GARNETT  (R.).— Idylls  and  Epigrams. 
Chiefly  from  the  Greek  Anthology.  Fcp. 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

GASKOIN  (Mrs.  Herman).  — Children’s 
TreasuryofBibleStories.  i8mo.  is.  each. 
— Part  I.  Old  Testament ; II.  New  Testa- 
ment ; III.  Three  Apostles. 

GEDDES  (Prof.  William  D.).— The  Problem 
of  the  Homeric  Poems.  8vo.  14$. 

Flosculi  Grjeci  Boreales,  sive  An- 

thologia  Gr^ca  Aberdonensis  Con- 
texuit  Gulielmus  D.  Geddes.  Cr.  8vo.  6$. 

The  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Edited,  with 

Introduction  and  Notes.  2nd  Edition. 
8vo  8^.  6d. 

GEIKIE  (Archibald).— Primer  of  Physical 
Geography.  With  Illustrations.  i8mo.  is. 

Primer  of  Geology.  Illust.  i8mo.  is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical 

Geography.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp.  8vo. 
4 s.  6d.— Questions  on  the  same.  is.  6 d. 

= — Outlines  of  Field  Geology.  With 
numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 


GEIKIE  (A.). — Text-book  of  Geology. 
Illustrated.  2nd  Edition.  7th  Thousand. 
Medium  8vo.  28J. 

Class-book  of  Geology.  Illustrated. 

2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 

Geological  Sketches  at  Home  and 

Abroad.  With  Illustrations.  8vo.  101. 6 d. 

The  Sceneryof  Scotland.  Viewed  in 

connection  with  its  Physical  Geology.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

— - The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A Prac- 
tical Handbook  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 
Globe  8vo.  2 s. 

Geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

i8mo.  is. 

GEOMETRY,  Syllabus  of  Plane.  Corre- 
sponding to  Euclid  I. — VI.  Prepared  by  the 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geo- 
metrical Teaching.  New  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  is. 
GEOMETRY,  Syllabus  of  Modern  Plane. 
Association  for  the  Improvement  of  Geo- 
metrical Teaching.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 
GIBBINS  (H.  de  B.). — Commercial  History 
of  Europe.  i8mo.  2 s.  6d. 

GILES  (P.).— A Short  Manual  of  Phi- 
lology for  Classical  Students.  Crown 
8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

GILMAN  (N.  P.).  — Profit-Sharing  be- 
tween Employer  and  Employ^.  A 
Study  in  the  Evolution  of  the  Wages  System. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 

GILMORE  (Rev.  John). — Storm  Warriors  ; 
or,  Lifeboat  Work  on  the  Goodwin 
Sands.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

GLADSTONE  (Rt.  Hon.  W.  E.).— Homeric 
Synchronism.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Time 
and  Place  of  Homer.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Primer  of  Homer.  i8mo.  is. 

Landmarks  of  Homeric  Study,  to- 
gether with  an  Essay  on  the  Points  of 
Contact  between  the  Assyrian  Tablets 
and  the  Homeric  Text.  Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 
GLADSTONE  (J.  H.).— Spelling  Reform 
from  an  Educational  Point  of  View. 
3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  is.  6 d. 
GLADSTONE  (J.  H.)  and  TRIBE  (A.).— 
The  Chemistry  of  the  Secondary  Bat- 
teries of  Plants  and  Faure.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

GLOBE  EDITIONS.  Gl.  8vo.  3s.  6d.  each. 
The  Complete  Works  of  William 
Shakespeare.  Edited  by  W.  G.  Clark 
and  W.  Ai.dis  Wright. 

Morte  d’Arthur.  Sir  Thomas  Malory’s 
Book  of  King  Arthur  and  of  his  Noble 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table.  The  Edition 
of  Caxton,  revised  for  modern  use.  By  Sir 
E.  Strachey,  Bart. 

The  Poeticai.  Works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  With  Essay  by  Prof.  Palgravr. 
The  Poetical  Works  and  Letters  of 
Robert  Burns.  Edited,  with  Life  and 
Glossarial  Index,  by  Alexander  Smith. 
The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

With  Introduction  by  Henry  Kingsley. 
Goldsmith’s  Miscellaneous  Works. 

Edited  by  Prof.  Masson. 

Pope’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Memoir  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Ward. 
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Spenser’s  Complete  Works.  Edited  by 
R.  Morris.  Memoir  by  J.  W.  Hales. 
Dryden’s  Poetical  Works.  A revised 
Text  and  Notes.  By  W.  D.  Christie. 
Cowper’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D. 

Virgil’s  Works.  Rendered  into  English 
by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 
Horace’s  Works.  Rendered  into  English 
by  James  Lonsdale  and  S.  Lee. 
Milton’s  Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with 
Introduction,  &c.,  by  Prof.  Masson. 

GLOBE  READERS,  The.— A New  Series 
of  Reading  Books  for  Standards  I. — VI. 
Selected,  arranged,  and  Edited  by  A.  F. 
Murison,  sometime  English  Master  at  Aber- 
deen Grammar  School.  With  Original  Illus- 
trations. Globe  8vo. 


Primer  I. ... 
Primer  II. 
Book  I.  ... 
Book  II.  ... 
Book  III. 
Book  IV.... 
Book  V.  ... 
Book  VI.... 


(48  pp.) 

(48  pp.) 

(132  pp.) 

(136  pp.) 

(232  pp.)  is.  3 d. 
(328  pp.)  is.  9 d. 
(408  pp.)  2J. 
(436  pp.)  2S.  6d. 


3d. 
3 d. 
6 d. 
9 d- 


GLOBE  READERS,  The  Shorter.  — A 
New  Series  of  Reading  Books  for  Standards 
I. — VI.  Edited  by  A.  F.  Murison.  Gl.  8vo. 
Primer  I (48  pp.)  3 d. 


Primer  II. 
Standard  I. 
Standard  II. 
Standard  III. 
Standard  IV. 
Standard  V. 
Standard  VI. 


(48  pp.)  3 d. 

(90  pp.)  6 d. 

(124  pp.)  9 d. 

(178  pp.)  is. 
(182  pp.)  is. 
(216  pp.)  is.  3 d. 
(228  pp.)  is.  6d. 


***  This  Series  has  been  abridged  from  the 
“Globe  Readers”  to  meet  the  demand 
for  smaller  reading  books. 


GLOBE  READINGS  FROM  STANDARD 

AUTHORS.  Globe  8vo. 

Cowper’s  Task  : An  Epistle  to  Joseph  Hill, 
Esq.  ; Tirocinium,  or  a Review  of  the 
Schools ; and  the  History  of  John  Gil- 
pin. Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  William 
Benham,  B.D.  is. 

Goldsmith’s  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With 
a Memoir  of  Goldsmith  by  Prof.  Masson,  is. 

Lamb’s  (Charles)  Tales  from  Shak- 
speare.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Rev. 
Alfred  Ainger,  M.A.  2s. 

Scott’s  (Sir  Walter)  Lay  or  the  Last 
Minstrel  ; and  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
Edited  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  is. 

— Marmion  ; and  The  Lord  of  the  Isles. 
By  the  same  Editor,  is. 

The  Children’s  Garland  from  the  Best 
Poets.  Selected  and  arranged  by  Coven- 
try Patmore.  2s. 

A Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times 
and  all  Countries.  Gathered  and  nar- 
rated anew  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  2s. 

GODFRAY  (Hugh).  — An  Elementary 

Treatise  on  Lunar  Theory.  2nd  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  5s.  6d. 


GODFRAY  (H.).— A Treatise  on  Astro- 
nomy, FOR  THE  USE  OF  COLLEGES  AND 

Schools.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

GOETHE — CARLYLE. — Correspondence 
between  Goethe  and  Cari.yle.  Edited 
bv  C.  E.  Norton.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

GOETHE’S  LIFE.  By  Prof.  Heinrich 
Duntzer.  Translated  by  T.  W.  Lyster. 
2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  21s. 

GOETHE. — Faust.  Translated  into  English 
Verse  by  John  Stuart  Blackie.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  gs. 

Faust,  Parti.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  N otes ; followed  by  an  Appendix  on 
Part  II.,  by  Jane  Lee.  i8mo.  4s.  6d. 

Reynard  the  Fox.  Trans,  into  English 

Verse  by  A.  D.  Ainslie.  Crn.  8vo.  js.  6 d. 

Gotz  von  Berlichingen..  Edited  by 

H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  i8mo.  2 s. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.— Uni- 
formly printed  in  i8mo,  with  Vignette  Titles 
by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  Sir  Noel  Paton,  T. 
Woolner,  W.  Holman  Hunt,  Arthur 
Hughes,  &c.  Engraved  on  Steel.  Bound 
in  extra  cloth.  45.  6d.  each. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs 
and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

The  Children’s  Garland  from  the  Best 
Poets.  Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 
The  Book  of  Praise.  From  the  best  Eng- 
lish Hymn  Writers.  Selected  by  Roun- 
d»ll,  Earl  of  Selborne. 

The  Fairy  Book:  the  Best  Popular 
Fairy  Stories.  Selected  by  the  Author 
of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

The  Ballad  Book.  A Selection  of  the 
Choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited  by 
William  Allingham. 

The  Jest  Book.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes 
and  Sayings.  Arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 
Bacon’s  Essays,  and  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  from  this  World 

TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  JOHN 
Bunyan. 

The  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  for  the 
Young.  Selected  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 
A Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times 
and  all  Countries.  By  the  Author  of 
“The  Heir  of  RedfclyfFe.” 

The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  by 
J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan. 
The  Song  Book.  Words  and  Tunes  Se- 
lected and  arranged  by  John  Hullah. 

La  Lyre  F ran^aise.  Selected  and  arranged, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  Masson. 

Tom  Brown’s  Sci*oo<l  Days.  By  An  Old 
Boy. 

A Book  of  Worthies.  By  the  Author  of 
“ The  Heir  of  Redclyffe.” 

Guesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brother  . 
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GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES — contd. 

The  Cavalier  and  his  Lady.  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  First  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Newcastle.  With  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  by  Edward  Jenkins. 

Scottish  Song.  Compiled  by  Mary  Car- 
lyle Aitken. 

Deutsche  Lyrik.  The  Golden  Treasury 
of  the  best  German  Lyrical  Poems.  Se- 
lected by  Dr.  Buchheim. 

Chrysomela.  A Selection  from  the  Lyrical 
Poems  of  Robert  Herrick.  By  Prof. 
F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Poems  of  Places — England  and  Wales. 
Edited  by  H.  W.  Longfellow.  2 vols. 

Selected  Poems  of  Matthew  Arnold. 

The  Story  of  the  Christians  and  Moors 
in  Spain.  By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge. 

Lamb’s  Tai.es  from  Shakspeare.  Edited 
by  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger,  M.A. 

Shakespeare’s  Songs  and  Sonnets.  Ed. 
with  Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Poems  of  Wordsworth.  Chosen  and 
Edited  by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Large  Paper  Edition.  9$. 

Poems  of  Shelley.  Ed.  byS.  A.  Brooke. 

Large  Paper  Edition.  12s.  6 d. 

The  Essays  of  Joseph  Addison.  Chosen 
and  Edited  by  John  Richard  Green. 

Poetry  of  Byron.  Chosen  and  arranged 
by  Matthew  Arnold. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  gs. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  Religio  Medici  ; 
Letter  to  a Friend,  &c.,  and  Christian 
Morals.  Ed.  by  W.  A.  Greenhill,  M.D. 

The  Speeches  and  Table-talk  of  the 
Prophet  Mohammad.  Translated  by 
Stanley  Lane-Poole. 

Selections  from  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor.  Edited  by  Sidney  Colvin. 

Selections  from  Cowper’s  Poems.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

Letters  of  William  Cowper.  Edited, 
With  Introduction,  by  Rev.  W.  Benham. 

The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats. 
Edited  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

Lyrical  Poems  of  Lord  Tennyson.  Se- 
lected and  Annotated  by  Prof.  Francis  T. 
Palgrave. 

Large  Paper  Edition.  9s. 

In  Memoriam.  By  Lord  Tennyson,  Poet 
Laureate. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  gs. 

The  Trial  and  Death  of  Socrates. 
Being  the  Euthyphron,  Apology,  Crito, 
and  Phaedo  of  Plato.  Translated  by  F.  J. 
Church. 

A Book  of  Golden  Thoughts.  By  Henry 
Attwell. 

Plato. — Phaedrus,  Lysis,  and  Prota- 
goras. A New  Translation,  by  J.  Wright. 

Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Moschus.  Ren- 
dered into  English  Prose  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  gs. 

Ballads,  Lyrics,  and  Sonnets.  From 
the  Works  of  Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


GOLDEN  TREASURY  SERIES— contd. 
Deutsche  Balladen  und  Romanzen. 
The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  German 
Ballads  and  Romances.  Selected  and  ar- 
ranged by  Dr.  Buchheim.  [In  the  Press. 

G9LDEN  TREASURY  SERIES.  Re-issue 
in  uniform  binding  with  Vignette  Titles'. 
Monthly  volumes  from  May,  1891.  2j.  6 d. 

each  net. 

The  Golden  Treasury  of  the  Best  Songs 
and  Lyrical  Poems  in  the  English 
Language.  Selected  and  arranged,  with 
Notes,  by  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave. 

The  Children’s  Garland  from  the  Best 
Poets.  Selected  by  Coventry  Patmore. 
The  Pilgrim’s  Progress  from  this  W orld 

TO  THAT  WHICH  IS  TO  COME.  By  JOHN 
Bunyan. 

The  Book  of  Praise.  From  the  best  Eng- 
lish Hymn  Writers.  Selected  by  Roun- 
dell,  Earl  of  Selborne. 

Bacon’s  Essays,  and  Colours  of  Good 
and  Evil.  With  Notes  and  Glossarial 
Index  by  W.  Aldis  Wright,  M.A. 

The  Fairy  Book  : the  Best  Popular 
Fairy  Stories.  Selected  by  Mrs.  Craik. 
The  Jest  Book.  The  Choicest  Anecdotes 
and  Sayings.  Arranged  by  Mark  Lemon. 
The  Ballad  Book.  A Selection  of  the 
Choicest  British  Ballads.  Edited  by 
William  Allingham. 

The  Sunday  Book  of  Poetry  for  the 
Young.  Selected  by  C.  F.  Alexander. 
A Book  of  Golden  Deeds  of  all  Times 
and  all  Countries.  By  C.  M.  Yonge. 
The  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

Edited  by  J.  W.  Clark,  M.A. 

The  Republic  of  Plato.  Translated  by 
J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.,  and  D.  J.  Vaughan. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 

GOLDEN  TREASURY  PSALTER.  The 
Student’s  Edition.  Being  an  Edition  with 
briefer  Notes  of  “ The  Psalms  Chronologically 
Arranged  by  Four  Friends.”  i8mo.  3s-.  6d. 

GOLDSMITH.— Essays  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Edited  by  C.  D.  Yonge,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

The  Traveller  and  The  Deserted 

Village.  With  Notes  by  J.  W.  Hales, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  6 d. 

The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  With  182 

Illustrations  by  Hugh  Thomson,  and  Pre- 
face by  Austin  Dobson.  Crown  8vo.  6^. 
Also  with  uncut  edges,  paper  label.  6s. 
See  also  English  Classics,  p.  12. 

GONE  TO  TEXAS.  Letters  from  Our 
Boys.  Edited,  with  Preface,  by  Thomas 
Hughes,  Q.C.  Crown  8vo.  45’.  6 d. 

GOOD  ALE  (G.  L. ).— Physiological  Botany. 
Part  I.  Outlines  of  the  History  of 
Ph^enogamous  Plants;  II.  Vegetable 
Physiology.  6th  Edition.  8vo.  zos.  6 d. 

GOODWIN  (Prof.  W.  W.).— Syntax  of  the 
Greek  Moods  and  Tenses.  8vo.  14s. 

A Greek  Grammar.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A School  Greek  Grammar.  Crown 

8vo.  3s.  6d. 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
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GORDON  (General).  A Sketch.  By  Regi- 
nald H.  Barnes.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

Letters  of  General  C.  G.  Gordon  to 

his  Sister,  M.  A.  Gordon.  4th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

GORDON  (Lady  Duff).  — Last  Letters 
from  Egypt,  to  which  are  added  Letters 
from  the  Cape.  2nd  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  gs. 
GOSCHEN  (Rt.  Hon.  George  J.). — Reports 
and  Speeches  on  Local  Taxation.  8vo.  5s. 
GOSSE  (E. ). — A History  of  Eighteenth 
Century  Literature  (1660 — 1780).  Crn. 
8vo.  ys.  6d. 

GOW  (Dr.  James). — A Companion  to  School 
Classics.  Illustrated.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 
GOYEN  (P.). — Higher  Arithmetic  and 
Elementary  Mensuration,  for  the  Senior 
Classes  of  Schools  and  Candidates  preparing 
for  Public  Examinations.  Globe  8vo.  5$. 
GRAHAM  (David).— King  James  I.  An 
Historical  Tragedy.  Globe  8vo.  7 s. 
GRAHAM  (John  W.). — Ne^era  : A Tale  of 
Ancient  Rome.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
GRAHAM  (R.  H.)— Geometry  of  Position. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

GRAND’HOMME.  — Cutting  Out  and 
Dressmaking.  From  the  French  of  Mdlle. 
E.  Grand’homme.  i8mo.  1$. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Andrew). — The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Absolute  Measurements 
in  Electricity  and  Magnetism.  2 vols. 
Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I.  12s.  6d. 

Absolute  Measurements  in  Electri- 
city and  Magnetism.  2nd  Edit.,  revised. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5 s.  6 d. 

GRAY  (Prof.  Asa). — Structural  Botany  ; 
or,  Organography  on  the  Basis  of  Mor- 
phology. 8vo.  1 os.  6 d. 

The  Scientific  Papers  of  Asa  Gray. 

Selected  by  Charles  S.  Sargent.  2 vols. 
8vo.  2 is. 

GRAY  (Tho.).— Works.  Edited  by  E.  Gosse. 
In  4 vols.  Globe  8vo.  20s. — Vol.  I.  Poems, 
Journals,  and  Essays. — II.  Letters. — 
III.  Letters.  — IV.  Notes  on  Aristo- 
phanes ; and  Plato. 

GREAVES  (John). — A Treatise  on  Ele- 
mentary Statics.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

Statics  for  Beginners.  Gl.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

GREEK  TESTAMENT.  The  New  Tes- 
tament in  the  Original  Greek.  The 
Text  revised  by  Bishop  Westcott,  D.D., 
and  Prof.  F.  J.  A.  Hort,  D.D.  2 vols.  Crn. 
8vo.  10s.  6d.  each. — Vol.  I.  Text;  II.  In- 
troduction and  Appendix. 

The  New  Testament  in  the  Original 
Greek,  for  Schools.  The  Text  Revised 
by  Bishop  Westcott,  D.D.,  and  F.  J.  A. 
Hort,  D.D.  i2mo.  4s.  6 d. — i8mo,  roan, 
red  edges.  5s.  6 d.  ; morocco,  gilt,  6s.  6d. 
School  Readings  in  the  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Being  the  Outlines  of  the  Life  of 
our  Lord  as  given  by  St.  Mark,  with  addi- 
tions from  the  Text  of  the  other  Evan- 
gelists. Edited,  with  Notes  and  Vocabulary, 
by  A.  Calvert,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 
The  Greek  Testament  and  the  English 
Version,  A Companion  to.  By  Philip 
Schaff,  D.D.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 


GREEK  TESTAMENT — continued. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew. 
Greek  Text  as  Revised  by  Bishop  West- 
cott and  Dr.  Hort.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  Sloman,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke. 
The  Greek  Text  as  revised  by  Bp.  West- 
cott and  Dr.  Hort.  With  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Being  the 
Greek  Text  as  Revised  by  Bishop  West- 
cott and  Dr.  Hort.  With  Explanatory 
Notes  by  T.E.  Page,  M.A.  Fcp.8vo.  3 s.6d. 

GREEN  (John  Richard). — A Short  History 
of  the  English  People.  With  Coloured 
Maps,  Genealogical  Tables,  and  Chrono- 
logical Annals.  New  Edition,  thoroughly 
revised.  Cr.  8vo.  8^.  6d.  151st  Thousand. 

Also  the  same  in  Four  Parts.  With  the  cor* 
responding  portion  of  Mr.  Tait’s  “ Analysis.’* 
3 j.  each.  Parti  607 — 1265.  II.  1204 — 1553. 
III.  1540 — 1689.  IV.  1660 — 1873. 

-* — History  of  the  English  People.  In 
4 vols.  8vo. — Vol.  I.  With  8 Coloured  Maps. 
16s. — II.  16s. — III.  With  4 Maps.  16 s. — IV. 
With  Maps  and  Index.  i6j. 

The  Making  of  England.  With  Maps. 

8vo.  i6j. 

The  Conquest  of  England.  With 

Maps  and  Portrait.  8vo.  i8j. 

Readings  in  English  History.  In 

3 Parts.  Fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d.  each. 

GREEN  (J.  R.)  and  GREEN  (Alice  S.).— 
A Short  Geography  of  the  British 
Islands.  With  28  Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

GREEN  (Mrs.  J.  R.).— Henry  II.  Crown 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

GREEN  (W.  S.). — Among  the  Selkirk 
Glaciers.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 
GREENHILL  (Prof.  A.  G.). — Differential 
and  Integral  Calculus.  Cr.  8vo.  10 s.6d. 

GREENWOOD  (Jessy  E.).  — The  Moon 
Maiden  : and  other  Stories.  Crown  8vo. 
3 s.  6 d. 

GRIFFITHS  (W.  H.).— Lessons  on  Pre- 
scriptions and  the  Art  of  Prescribing. 
New  Edition.  i8mo.  3s.  6 d. 

GRIMM’S  FAIRY  TALES.  A Selection 
from  the  Household  Stories.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Lucy  Crane,  and  done 
into  Pictures  by  Walter  Crane.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

GROVE  (Sir  George).  — A Dictionary  of 
Music  and  Musicians,  a.d.  1450 — 1889. 
Edited  by  Sir  George  Grove,  D.C.L. 
In  4 vols.  8vo,  2 is.  eaah.  With  Illus* 
trations  in  Music  Type  and  Woodcut. — 
Also  published  in  Parts.  Parts  I. — XIV., 
XIX.— XXII.  3j.  6 d.  each  ; XV.  XVI.  ys.  ; 
XVII.  XVIII.  ys.  ; XXIII.— XXV.,  Appen* 
dix,  Edited  by  J.  A.  Fuller  Maitland, 
M.A.  gs.  [Cloth  cases  for  binding  the 
volumes,  is.  each.] 

A Compete  Index  to  the  Above.  By 

Mrs.  E.  Wodehouse.  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

Primer  of  Geography.  Maps.  i8mo.  is. 
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GUEST  (Dr.  E.).— Origines  Celtics  (A 
Fragment)  and  other  Contributions  to  the 
History  of  Britain.  Maps.  2 vols.  8vo.  325. 

GUEST  (M.  J.). — Lectures  on  the  History 
of  England.  Crown  8vo.  65. 

GUIDE  TO  THE  UNPROTECTED,  In 
Every-day  Matters  relating  to  Property  and 
Income.  5th  Ed.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3$.  6 d. 

GUILLEM  IN  (Amddde). — T he  Forces  of 
Nature.  A Popular  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Physical  Phenomena.  455  Wood- 
cuts.  Royal  8vo.  21J. 

The  Applications  of  Physical  Forces. 

With  Coloured  Plates  and  Illustrations. 
Royal  8vo.  21s. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  A Popu- 

lar  Treatise.  Translated  and  Edited,  with 
Additions  and  Notes,  by  Prof.  Sylvanus  P. 
Thompson.  Royal  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

QUIZOT. — Great  Christians  of  France. 
St.  Louis  and  Calvin.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

GUNTON  (George). — Wealth  and  Pro- 
gress. Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HADLEY  (Prof.  James). — Essays,  Philo- 
logical and  Critical.  8vo.  i6j. 

HADLEY — ALLEN. — A Greek  Grammar 
for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Prof. 
James  Hadley.  Revised  and  in  part  Re- 
written by  Prof.  Frederic  de  Forest 
Ai.len.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

HALES  (Prof.  J.  W.).— Longer  English 
Poems,  with  Notes,  Philological  and  Ex- 
planatory, and  an  Introduction  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  English.  12th  Ed.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  4j.6^. 

HALL  (H.  S.)  and  KNIGHT  (S.  R.). — Ele- 
mentary Ai.gebra  for  Sch®oi.s.  6th  Ed., 
revised.  Gl.  8vo.  3s.  6 d.  With  Answers,  4*.  6d. 

Key.  Crown  8vo.  8$.  6 d. 

Algebraical  Exercises  and  Examina- 
tion Papers  to  accompany  “ Elementary 
Algebra."  2nd-Edition.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Higher  Algebra.  A Sequel  to  “Ele- 
mentary Algebra  for  Schools."  3rd  Edition. 
Crown  8yo.  7 j.  6 d. 

Key.  Crown  8vo.  iar.  6 d. 

Arithmetical  Exercises  and  Ex- 
amination Papers.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

HALL  (H.  S.)  and  STEVENS  (F.  H.).— 
A Text-Book  of  Euclid’s  Elements. 
Globe  8vo.  Complete,  4 s.  6d. 

Book  I.  is. 

Books  I.  and  II.  is.  6 d. 

Books  I. — IV.  3s. 

Books  III.  and  IV.  es. 

Books  III. — VI.  y. 

Books  V.  VI.  and  XI.  es.  6 d. 

Book  XI.  is. 

HALLWARD  (R.  F.). — Flowers  of  Para- 
dise. Music,  Verse,  Design,  Illustration. 
Royal  4to.  6s. 

HALSUED  (G.  B.).  — The  Elements  of 
Geometry.  8vo.  iar.  6d. 

HAMERTON  (P.  G.). — The  Intellectual 
Life.  4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  iar.  6d. 

Etching  and  Etchers.  3rd  Edition, 

revised.  With  48  Plates.  Colombier  8vo. 

Thoughts  about  Art.  New  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  8.r.  6d. 


HAMERTON  (P.  _ G.).  — Human  Inter- 
course. 4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

French  and  English:  A Comparison. 

Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

HAMILTON  (Prof.  D,  J.).— On  the  Path- 
ology of  Bronchitis,  Catarrhal  Pneu- 
monia, Tubercle,  and  Allied  Lesions  of 
the  Human  Lung.  8vo.  8.r.  6 d. 

A Text-Book  of  Pathology,  Sys- 
tematic and  Practical.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  I.  8vo.  25J. 

HAN  BURY  (Daniel).  — Science  Papers, 
chiefly  Pharmacological  and  Botani- 
cal. Medium  8vo.  14$. 

HANDEL  : Life  of.  By  W.  S.  Rockstro 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

HARDWICK  (Ven.  Archdeacon).  — Christ 
and  OTHER  Masters.  6th  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

A History  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Middle  Age.  6th  Edition.  Edit,  by  Bishop 
Stubbs.  Crown  8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

A History  of  the  Christian  Church 

DURING  THE  REFORMATION.  9th  Edition. 
Revised  by  Bishop  Stubbs.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

HARDY  (Arthur  Sherburne). — But  yet  a 
Woman.  A Novel.  Crown  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 

— — The  Wind  of  Destiny.  2 vols.  Globe 
8vo.  12s. 

HARDY  (H.  J.).  — A Latin  Reader  for 
the  Lower  Forms  in  Schools.  Globe 
8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

HARDY  (Thomas). — See  p.  29. 

HARE  (Julius  Charles). — The  Mission  of 
the  Comforter.  New  Edition.  Edited  by 
Dean  Plumptre.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

. The  Victory  of  Faith.  Edited  by  Daan 

Plumptre,  with  Introductory  Notices  by 
Prof.  Maurice  and  by  Dean  Stanley.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

G-uesses  at  Truth.  By  Two  Brothers, 

Augustus  William  Hare  and  Julius 
Charles  Harb.  With  a Memoir  and  Two 
Portraits.  i8mo.  4s.  6d. 

HARMONIA.  By  the  Author  of  “ Estelle 
Russell."  3 vols.  Crown  8vo.  31.?.  6 d. 

HARPER  (Father  Thomas).  — The  Meta- 
physics of  the  School.  In  5 vols.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  8vo.  i8j.  each;  Vol.  III.,  Part  I.  12J. 

HARRIS  (Rev.  G.  C.).— Sermons.  With  a 
Memoir  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  and 
Portrait.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

HARRISON  (Frederic). — The  Choice  of 
Books.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 
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LONGINUS. — On  the  Sublime.  Translated 
by  H.  L.  Havell,  B.A.  With  Introduction 
by  Andrew  Lang.  Crown  8vo.  4 j.  6 d. 

LOWE  (W.  H.). — The  Hebrew  Student’s 
Commentary  on  Zechariah,  Hebrew  and 
LXX.  8vo.  iay.  6 d. 

LOWELL  (James  Russell).  — Complete 
Poetical  Works.  i8mo.  4^.  6 d. 

Democracy,  and  other  Addresses. 

Crown  8vo.  5 5. 

Heartsease  and  Rue.  Crown  8vo.  5*. 

Political  Essays.  Ext.  cr.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

Complete  Works.  10  vols.  Cm.  8vo. 

6s.  each. 

Vols.  I. — IV.  Literary  Essays  ; Vol.  V. 
Political  Essays  ; Vol.  VI.  Literary 
and  Political  Addresses  ; Vols.  VII. — 
X.  Poetical  Works. 

LUBBOCK  (Sir  John,  Bart.).— The  Origin 
and  Metamorphoses  of  Insects.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3J.  6 d. 

On  British  Wild  Flowers  considered 

in  their  Relation  to  Insects.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  6d. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.  With 

Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  4^.  6 d. 

Scientific  Lectures.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 2nd  Edition,  revised.  8vo.  8y.  6 d. 

Political  and  Educational  Ad- 
dresses. 8vo.  8y.  6 d. 

The  Pleasures  of  Life.  New  Edition. 

Gl.  8vo.  iy.  6 d.  ; swd.,  is.  60th  Thousand. 

Library  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  3*.  6 d. 

Part  II.  Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d.  ; sewed,  is. 
Library  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Two  Parts  in  one  vol.  Gl.  8vo.  ay.  6d. 

- Fifty  Years  of  Science:  Address  to 

the  British  Association,  1881.  5th  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  2 j.  6 d. 

LUCAS  (F.). — Sketches  of  Rural  Life. 
Poems.  Globe  8vo.  55. 

LUCIAN. — See  p.,31. 

LUCRETIUS. — See  p.  32. 


LUPTON  (J.  H.). — An  Introduction  to 
Latin  Elegiac  Verse  Composition. 
Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Latin  Rendering  of  the  Exercises 

in  Part  II.  (xxv.-c.)to  Lupton’s  “Intrc  • 
duction  to  Latin  Elegiac  Verse  Compo- 
sition.” Globe  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  Latin  Lyric 

Verse  Composition.  Globe  8vo.  3^. — Key, 
4s.  6 d. 

LUPTON  (Sydney). — Chemical  Arithme- 
tic. With  1200  Examples.  Fcp.  8vo.  4 y.  6 d. 

Numerical  Tables  and  Constants  in 

Elementary  Science.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  2y.  6d. 

LYSIAS. — See  p.  33. 

LYTE  (H.  C.  Maxwell).— Eton  College, 
History  of,  1440 — 1884.  With  Illustrations. 
2nd  Edition.  8vo.  2iy. 

The  University  of  Oxford,  A History 

of,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Year  1530.  8vo.  i6y. 

LYTTON  (Rt.  Hon.  Earl  of).— The  Ring  of 
Amasis  : A Romance.  Crown  8vo.  3y.  6d. 

M’CLELLAND  (W.  J.).— Geometry  of  the 
Circle.  Crown  8vo. 

M’CLELLAND  (W.  J.)and  PRESTON  (T.). 
— A Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try. With  numerous  Examples.  Crown 
8vo.  8y.  6d. — Or  Part  I.  4s.  6d.  ; Part  II.  sy. 

McCOSH  (Rev.  Dr.  James). — The  Method 
of  the  Divine  Government,  Physical 
and  Moral.  8vo.  ioy.  6 d. 

The  Supernatural  in  Relation  to 

the  Natural.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

The  Intuitions  of  the  Mind.  New 

Edition.  8vo.  ioy.  6 d. 

An  Examination  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s 

Philosophy.  8vo.  ioy.  6 d. 

The  Laws  of  Discursive  Thought. 

A Text-Book  of  Formal  Logic.  Crn.  8vo.  sy. 

Christianity  and  Positivism.  Lec- 
tures on  Natural  Theology  and  Apologetics. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

— — The  Scottish  Philosophy,  from  Hut- 
cheson to  Hamilton,  Biographical,  Ex- 
pository, Critical.  Royal  8vo.  i6y. 

The  Emotions.  8vo.  gs. 

- Realistic  Philosophy  Defended  in  a 

Philosophic  Series.  2 vols.  VoL  I.  Ex- 
pository. Vol.  II.  Historical  and 
Critical.  Crown  8vo.  i4y. 

Psychology.  Crown  8vo.  I.  The 

Cognitive  Powers.  6y.  6cL — II.  The 
Motive  Powers.  6y.  6 d. 

First  and  Fundamental  Truths. 

Being  a Treatise  on  Metaphysics.  8vo.  gy. 

The  Prevailing  Types  of  Philosophy  : 

Can  they  Logically  reach  Reality? 
8vo.  3y.  6 d. 

MACDONALD  (George).— England’s  An- 
tiphon. Crown  8vo.  4y.  6 d. 

MACDONELL  (John).— The  Land  Ques- 
tion. 8vo.  ioy.  6 d. 

MACFARLANE  (Alexander).  — Physical 
Arithmetic.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 
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MACGREGOR  (James  Gordon). — An  Ele- 
mentary Treatise  on  Kinematics  and 
Dynamics.  Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6d. 

MACKENZIE  (Sir  Morell). — The  Hygiene 
of  the  Vocal  Organs.  7th  Ed.  Cm.  8vo.  6s. 

MACKIE  (Rev.  Ellis). — Parallel  Passages 
for  Translation  into  Greek  and  Eng- 
lish. Globe  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 

MACLAGAN  (Dr.  T.). — The  Germ  Theory. 
8vo.  1 os.  6 d. 

MACLAREN  (Rev.  Alexander).  — Sermons 

PREACHED  AT  MANCHESTER.  Ilth  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  4-y.  6 d. 

A Second  Series  of  Sermons.  7th 

Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 

AThirdSeries.  6thEd.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.6d. 

Week-day  Evening  Addresses.  4th 

Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

■ The  Secret  of  Power,  and  other 

Sermons.  Fcp.  8vo.  4 j.  6d. 

MACLAREN  (Arch.). — The  Fairy  Family. 
A Series  of  Ballads  and  Metrical  Tales. 
Crown  8vo,  gilt.  5$. 

MACLEAN  (Surgeon-Gen.  W.  C.).— Diseases 
of  Tropical  Climates.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

MACLEAR  (Rev.  Canon). — A Class-Book 
of  Old  Testament  History.  With  Four 
Maps.  i8mo.  4$.  6 d. 

A Class-Book  of  New  Testament 

History.  Including  the  connection  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  i8mo.  5$.  6 d. 

A Shilling  Book  of  Old  Testament 

History.  i8mo.  is. 

A Shilling  Book  of  New  Testament 

History.  i8mo.  is. 

A Class-Book  of  the  Catechism  of 

the  Church  of  England.  i8mo.  is.  6 d. 

A First  Class-Book  of  the  Cate- 
chism of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
Scripture  Proofs  for  Junior  Classes 
and  Schools.  i8mo.  6d. 

A Manual  of  Instruction  for  Con- 
firmation and  First  Communion,  with 
Prayers  and  Devotions.  32mo.  2 s. 

— — First  Communion,  with  Prayers  and 
Devotions  for  the  Newly  Confirmed. 
32mo.  6 d. 

The  Order  of  Confirmation,  with 

Prayers  and  Devotions.  32mo.  6d. 

The  Hour  of  Sorrow  ; or,  The  Office 

for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead.  32mo.  2s. 

Apostles  of  Mediaeval  Europe.  Cm. 

8vo.  4J.  6 d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Creeds. 

i8mo.  zs.  6 d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Thirty-nine 

Articles.  i8mo. 

M’LENNAN  (J.  F.). — The  Patriarchal 
Theory.  Edited  and  completed  by  Donald 
M’Lennan,  M.A.  8vo.  145. 

Studies  in  Ancient  History.  Com- 
prising a Reprint  of  “Primitive  Marriage.” 
New  Edition.  8vo.  i6j. 

MACMILLAN  (D.).  Memoir  of  Daniel 
Macmillan.  By  Thomas  Hughes,  Q.C. 
With  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  45-.  6d. 

Cheap  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  sewed,  is. 


MACMILLAN  (Rev.  Hugh).— Bible  Teach- 
ings in  Nature.  15th  Ed.  • Gl.  8vo  6s. 
Holidays  on  High  Lands  ; or,  Ram- 
bles and  Incidents  in  Search  of  Alpine 
Plants.  2nd  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

The  True  Vine;  or,  The  Analogies 

of  our  Lord’s  Allegory.  5th  Edition. 
Globe  8vo.  6s. 

The  Ministry  of  Nature.  8th  Edition. 

Globe  8vo.  6s. 

The  Sabbath  of  the  Fields.  6tb 

Edition.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

The  Marriage  in  Cana.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

Two  Worlds  are  Ours.  3rd  Edition. 

Globe  8vo.  6s. 

The  Olive  Leaf.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

Roman  Mosaics  ; or,  Studies  in  Rome 

and  its  Neighbourhood.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

MACMILLAN  (M.  C.)— First  Latin  Gram- 
mar.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 
MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  Published 
Monthly,  is. — Vols.  I. — LXII.  7s.  6d.  each. 
[Cloth  covers  for  binding,  is.  each.] 
MACMILLAN’S  SIX -SHILLING  NO- 
VELS.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  each  volume. 

By  William  Black. 

A Princess  of  Thule. 

Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton. 

The  Maid  of  Killeena,  and  other  Tales. 
Madcap  Violet. 

Green  Pastures  and  Piccadilly. 

The  Beautiful  Wretch  ; The  Four 
MacNicols  ; The  Pupil  of  Aurelius. 
Macleod  of  Dare.  Illustrated. 

White  Wings  : A Yachting  Romance. 
Shandon  Bells.  | Yolande. 
Judith  Shakespeare. 

The  Wise  Women  of  Inverness,  a Tale  : 

AND  OTHER  MISCELLANIES. 

White  Heather.  | Sabina  Zembra. 

By  J.  H.  Shorthouse. 

John  Inglesant.  | Sir  Percival. 

A Teacher  of  the  Violin,  etc. 

The  Countess  Eve. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills.. 

The  Light  that  Failed. 

By  Henry  James. 

The  American.  | The  Europeans. 
Daisy  Miller  ; An  International  Epi- 
sode ; Four  Meetings. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  and 
other  Tales. 

Roderick  Hudson. 

Washington  Square  ; The  Pension  Beau- 
repas  ; A Bundle  of  Letters. 

The  Portrait  of  a Lady. 

Stories  Revived.  Two  Series.  6s.  each. 
The  Bostonians. 

The  Reverberator. 

A Doubting  Heart.  By  Annie  Keary. 
Realm  ah.  By  the  Author  of  “Friends  in 
Council.” 

Old  Sir  Douglas.  By  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton. 
Virgin  Soil.  By  Tourgenief. 

The  Harbour  Bar. 

Bengal  Peasant  Life.  By  Lal  Behari 
Day. 
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Vida  : Study  of  a Girl.  By  Amy  Duns- 

MUIR. 

Jill.  By  E.  A.  Dillwyn. 

Nejera  : A Tale  of  Ancient  Rome.  By 
J.  W.  Graham. 

The  New  Antigone  : A Romance. 

A Lover  of  the  Beautiful.  By  (he 
Marchioness  of  Carmarthen. 

A South  Sea  Lover.  By  A.  St.  Johnston. 
A Cigarette  Maker’s  Romance.  By 
F.  Marion  Crawford. 

MACMILLAN’S  THREE  - AND  - SIX- 
PENNY SERIES*  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d.  each 

By  Rolf  BoldrewoocL 

Robbery  under  Arms  : A Story  of  Life  and 
Adventure  in  the  Bush  and  in  the  Gold- 
fields of  Australia. 

The  Miner’s  Right. 

The  Squatter’6  Dream. 

By  Mrs.  Craik , Author  of  “ John  Halifax , 
Gentleman.” 

Olive.  | The  Ogilvies. 

Agatha’s  Husband. 

The  Head  of  the  Family. 

Two  Marriages.  | The  Laurel  Bush. 
My  Mother  and  I. 

Miss  Tommy  : A Mediaeval  Romance. 
Ring  Arthur  : Not  a Love  Story. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford. 

Mr.  Isaacs  : A Tale  of  Modern  India. 
Dr.  Claudius  : A True  Story. 

A Roman  Singer.  | Zoroaster. 

A Tale  of  a Lonely  Parish. 

Marzio’s  Crucifix.  | Paul  Patoff. 
With  the  Immortals. 

| Greifenstein.  I Sant’  Ila*rio. 

[ By  Sir  H.  S.  Cunningham. 
j The  Cgeruleans  : A Yacation  Idyll 
The  Heriots.  | Wheat  and  Tares. 

By  Thomas  Hardy. 

The  WoodlandeNs.  | Wessex  Tales. 

By  Bret  Harte. 

Cressy. 

The  Heritage  of  Dedlow  Marsh,  and 
other  Tales. 

By  Thomas  Hughes.  See  p.  22. 

By  Henry  James. 

A London  Life.  | The  Aspern  Papers, etc. 
The  Tragic  Muse. 

By  A nnie  Keary. 

Castle  Daly.  | Janet’s  Home. 

A York  and  a Lancaster  Rose. 
Oldbury. 

By  Charles  Kingsley.  See  p.  25. 

By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

Aunt  Rachel.  | Schwartz. 

The  Weaker  Vessel. 

JofiN  Vale’s  Guardian. 

By  Mrs.  Olifhant. 

Neighbours  on  the  Green. 

Joyce.  | A Beleaguered  City. 
Kirsteen. 

By  Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  See  p.  54. 


MACMILLAN’S  THREE  - AND  - SIX- 
PENNY  S F.R1TLS— continued. 

Faithful  and  Unfaithful.  By  M.  Lee. 
Reuben  Sachs.  By  Amy  Levy. 

Miss  Bretherton.  By  Mrs.  H.  Ward. 
Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

The  Ring  of  Amasis.  By  Lord  Lytton. 
Marooned.  By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 

Storm  Warriors  ; or,  Lifeboat  Work 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Gilmore. 

Tales  of  Old  Japan.  By  A.  B.  Mitford. 
A Year  with  the  Birds.  By  W.  Warde 
Fowler.  Illustrated  by  Bryan  Hook. 
Tales  of  the  Birds.  By  the  same.  Illus- 
trated by  Bryan  Hook. 

Lbaves  of  a Life.  By  Montagu  Wil- 
liams, Q.C. 

True  Tales  for  my  Grandsons.  By  Sir 
Samuel  W.  Baker,  F.R.S. 

Tales  of  Old  Travel.  By  Henry 
Kingsley. 

MACMILLAN’S  TWO-SHILLING  NO- 
VELS. Globe  8vo.  2s.  each. 

By  Mrs.  Craik , Author  of  “ John  Half  fax, 
Gentleman.” 

Two  Marriages.  | Agatha’s  Husband. 
The  Ogilvies. 

By  Mrs.  Olifhant. 

The  Curate  in  Charge. 

A Son  of  the  Soil.  | Young  Musgrave. 
He  that  will  not  when  He  may. 

A Country  Genti.eman. 

Hester.  | Sir  Tom. 

The  Second  Son.  | The  Wizard’s  Son. 

By  the  Author  of  “ Hogan , M.P.” 

Hoqan,  M.P. 

The  Honourable  Miss  Ferrard. 
Flitters,  Tatters,  and  the  Counsellor, 
Weeds,  and  other  Sketches. 

Christy  Carew.  | Ismay’s  Children. 

By  George  Fleming. 

A Nile  Novel.  | Mirage. 

The  Head  of  Medusa.  | Vestigia. 

By  Mrs.  Macquoid. 

Patty. 

By  Annie  Keary. 

Janet’s  Home.  | Oldbursy. 

Clemency  Franklyn. 

A York  and  a Lancaster  Rose. 

By  W.  E.  Norris. 

My  Friend  Jim.  | Chris. 

By  Henry  James. 

Daisy  Miller;  An  International  Epi- 
sode; Four  Meetings. 

Roderick  Hudson. 

The  Madonna  of  the  Future,  and  other 
Tales. 

Washington  Square. 

Princess  Casamassima. 

By  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Louisiana,  and  That  Lass  o’  Lowrie’s. 

Two  Stories. 

Haworth’s. 
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MACMILLAN’S  TWO-SHILLING  NO- 
VELS —continued. 

By  Hugh  Conway. 

A Family  Affair.  | Living  or  Dead. 
By  D.  Christie  Murray. 

Aunt  Rachel. 

By  Helen  Jackson. 

Ramona  : A Story. 


A Slip  in  the  Fens. 

MACMILLAN’S  HALF-CROWN  SERIES 
OF  JUVENILE  BOOKS.  Globe  8vo, 
cloth,  extra,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Our  Year.  By  the  Author  of  ‘"John 
Halifax,  Gentleman.” 

Little  Sunshine’s  Holiday.  By  the 
Author  of  “John  Halifax,  Gentleman.” 
When  I was  a Little  Girl.  By  the 
Author  of  “ St.  Olave’s.” 

Nine  Years  Old.  By  the  Author  of 
“When  I was  a Little  Girl,”  etc. 

A Storehouse  of  Stories.  Edited  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  2 vols. 

Agnes  Hopetoun’s  Schools  and  Holi- 
days. By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

The  Story  of  a Fellow  Soldier.  By 
Frances  Awdry.  (A  Life  of  Bishop 
Patteson  for  the  Young.) 

Ruth  and  Her  Friends  : A Story  for 
Girls. 

The  Heroes  of  Asgard  : Tales  from 
Scandinavian  Mythology.  By  A.  and 
• E.  Keary. 

The  Runaway.  By  the  Author  of  “Mrs. 

Jerningham’s  Journal.” 

Wandering  Willie.  By  the  Author  erf 
“ Conrad  the  Squirrel.” 

Pansie’s  Flour  Bin.  Illustrated  by  Adrian 
Stokes. 

Milly  and  Olly.  By  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ward. 

Illustrated  by  Mrs.  .Alma  Tadema. 

The  Population  of  an  Old  Pear  Tree  ; 
or,  Stories  of  Insect  Life.  From  the 
French  of  E.  Van  Bruyssel.  Edited  by 
Charlotte  M.  Yonge.  Illustrated. 
Hannah  Tarne.  By  Mary  E.  Hullah. 
Illustrated  by  W.  J.  Hennessy. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  Illustrated  by  Walter 
Crane.  See  p.  37. 

MACMILLAN’S  READING  .BOOKS. 
Adapted  to  the  English  and  Scotch  Codes. 

Pr.mer (48  pp.)  i8mo,  2 d. 

Book  I.  for  Standard  I.  (96  pp.)  i8mo,  4^. 

Book  II.  for  Standard  II.  (144  pp.)  i8mo,  $d. 

Book  III.  for  Standard  III.  (160  pp.)  i8mo,  6 d. 

Book  IV.  for  Standard  IV.  (176  pp.)  i8mo,  8 d. 

Book  V.  for  Standard  V.  (380  pp.)  i8mo,  is. 

Book  VI.  for  Standard  VI.  (430  pp.)Cr.8vo,  zs. 

MACMILLAN’S  COPY-BOOKS. 

*1.  Initiatory  Exercises  and  Short  Letters. 

*2.  Words  consisting  of  Short  Letters. 

*3.  Long  Letters,  with  words  containing  Long 
Letters.  Figures. 

*4.  Words  containing  Long  Letters. 

4A.  Practising  and  Revising  Copybook  for 
Nos.  1 to  4. 


MACMILLAN’S  COPY-BOOKS — contd. 

*5.  Capitals,  and  Short  Half-text  Words  be- 
ginning with  a Capital. 

*6.  Half-text  Words  beginningwith  aCapital. 
Figures. 

*7.  Small-hand  and  Half-text,  with  Capitals 
and  Figures. 

*8.  Small-hand  and  Half-text,  with  Capitals 
and  Figures. 

8a.  Practising  and  Revising  Copybook  for 
Nos.  5 to  8. 

*9.  Small-hand  Single  Head  Lines.  Figures. 

10.  Small-hand  Single  Head  Lines.  Figures. 
*11.  Small-hand  Double  Head  Lines.  Figures. 

12.  Commercial  and  Arithmetical  Examples, 
etc. 

1 2 A.  Practising  and  Revising  Copybook  for 
Nos.  8 to  12. 

The  Copybooks  may  be  had  in  two  sizes  : 

(1)  Large  Post  4to,  4 d.  each  ; 

(2)  Post  oblong,  2 d.  each. 

The  numbers  marked  * may  also  be  had  in 
Large  Post  4to,  with  Goodman’s  Patent 
Sliding  Copies.  6d.  each. 

MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  COURSE.  Parti. 
By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  2nd  Edition, 
enlarged.  Globe  8vo.  3.?.  6 d. 

Part  II.  By  the  same.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
MACMILLAN'S  SHORTER  LATIN 
COURSE.  By  A.  M.  Cook,  M.A.  Being 
an  Abridgment  of  “Macmillan’s  Latin 
Course,  Part  I.”  Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d. 
MACMILLAN’S  LATIN  READER.  A 
Latin  Reader  for  the  Lower  Forms  in 
Schools.  By  H.  J.  Hardy.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  GREEK  COURSE.  Edit, 
bv  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.  D.  G1.8vo. 
I.  First  Greek  Grammar.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  G.  Rutherford,  M.A.  Part  I.  Acci- 
dence, zs.  ; Part  II.  Syntax,  zs.  ; or  in 
1 vol.  3s.  6d. 

11.  E asy  Exercises  in  Greek  Accidence. 
By  H.  G.  Underhill,  M.A.  zs. 

III.  Second  Greek  Exercise  Book.  By 
Rev.  W.  A.  Heard,  M.A.  zs.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  GREEK  READER. 
Stories  and  Legends.  A First  Greek  Reader. 
With  Notes,  Vocabulary,  and  Exercises,  by 
F.  H.  C01.SON,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  3.1. 
MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLAS- 
SICS. i8mo.  is.  6 d.  each. 

This  Series  falls  into  two  classes  : — 

(1)  First  Reading  Books  for  Beginners, 
provided  not  only  with  Introductions  and 
Notes , but  with  Vocabularies , and  in  some 
cases  with  Exercises  based  upon  the  Text. 

(2)  Stepping-stones  to  the  study  of  par- 
ticular authors,  intended  for  more  advanced 
students,  who  are  beginning  to  read  such 
authors  as  Terence,  Plato,  the  Attic  Drama- 
tists, and  the  harder  parts  of  Cicero,  Horace,. 
Virgil,  and  Thucydides. 

These  are  provided  with  Introductions  and 
Notes,  but  no  Vocabulary.  The  Publishers- 
have  been  led  to  provide  the  more  strictly 
Elementary  Books  with  Vocabularies  by  the 
representations  of  many  teachers,  who  hold 
that  beginners  do  not  understand  the  use  of 
a Dictionary,  and  of  others  who,  in  the  case 
of  middle-class  schools  where  the  cost  of 
books  is  a serious  consideration,  advocate  the 
Vocabulary  system  on  grounds  of  economy^ 
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It  is  hoped  that  the  two  parts  of  the  Series, 
fitting  into  one  another,  may  together  fulfil 
all  the  requirements  of  Elementary  and 
Preparatory  Schools,  and  the  Lower  Forms 
of  Public  Schools. 

The  following  Elementary  Books,  with 
Introductions , Notes , and  Vocabularies , and 
in  some  cases  with  Exercises , are  either 
ready  or  in  preparation  : 

Latin  Accidence  and  Exercises  Ar- 
ranged for  Beginners.  By  William 
Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 
^Eschylus. — Prometheus  Vinctus.  Edit. 

by  Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

Arrian. — Selections.  Edited  by  John 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
Aulus  Gellius,  Stories  from.  By  Rev. 

G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 

GiEsar.  — The  Invasion  of  Britain. 
Being  Selections  from  Books  IV.  and  V. 
of  the  “De  Bello  Gallico.”  Adapted  for 
Beginners  by  W.  Welch,  and  C.  G.  Duf- 
field. 

— The  Helvetian  War.  Selected  from 
Book  I.  of  “The  Gallic  War,”  arranged 
for  the  use  of  Beginners  by  W.  Welch, 
M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duffield,  M.A. 

— The  Gallic  War.  Scenes  from  Books  V. 

and  VI.  Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 

— The  Gallic  War.  Book  I.  Edited  by 
Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

! — The  Gallic  War.  Books  II.  and  III. 

Ed.  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Rutherford,  LL.  D. 

— The  Gallic  War.  Book  IV.  Edited 
by  C.  Bryans,  M.A. 

— The  Gallic  War.  Books  V.  and  VI. 

(separately).  By  the  same  Editor. 

— The  Gallic  War.  Book  VII.  Ed.  byj. 

Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
Cicero. — De  Senectute.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

— DeAmicitia.  Ed.  byE.  S.  Shuckburgh. 

— Stories  of  Roman  History.  Edited 
by  Rev.  G.  E.  Jeans  and  A.  V.  Jones. 
Euripides. — Alcestis.  By  the  Rev.  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A. 

— Hecuba.  Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A., 
and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

— Medea.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall, 
Litt.D.,  and  Rev.  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A. 
Eutropius.  Adapted  for  the  use  of  Begin- 
ners by  W.  Welch  and  C.  G.  Duffield. 
Homer. — Iliad.  Book  I.  Ed.  by  Rev.  J. 

Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

— Iliad.  Book  XVIII.  The  Arms  of 
Achilles.  Edited  by  S.  R.  James,  M.A. 

— Odyssey.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Rev.  J. 

Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
Horace. — Odes.  Books  I. — IV.  Edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A.  u.  6d.  each. 

Livy.  Book  I.  Ed.  by  H.  M.  Stephenson. 

— The  Hannibalian  War.  Being  part  of 
the  2 1 st  and  22nd  Books  of  Livy.  Adapted 
for  Beginners  by  G.  C.  Macaulay,  M.A.  I 


MACMILLAN’S  ELEMENTARY  CLAS- 
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Livy. — The  Siege  of  Syracuse.  Being: 
part  of  the  24th  and  25th  Books  of  Livy. 
Adapted  for  Beginners  by  G.  Richards,. 
M.A.,  and  Rev.  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

— Book  XXI.  With  Notes  adapted  from. 
Mr.  Capes’  Edition  for  Junior  Students,  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.,  and  J.  E.. 
Melhuish,  M.A. 

— Book  XXII.  By  the  same  Editors. 

— Legends  of  Ancient  Rome,  from  Livy. 
Adapted  for  Beginners.  With  Notes,  by 
H.  ’Wilkinson,  M.A. 

Lucian,  Extracts  from.  Edited  by  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Nepos. — Selections  Illustrative  of- 
Greek  and  Roman  History.  Edited; 
by  G.  S.  Farnell,'B.A. 

Ovid. — Selections.  Edited  by  E.  S. 
Shuckburgh,  M.A. 

— Easy  Selections  from  Ovid  in  Ele- 
giac Verse.  Arranged  for  the  use  of 
Beginners  by  H.  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

— Stories  from  the  Metamorphoses.. 
Arranged  for  the  use  of  Beginners  by  J. 
Bond,  M.A.,  and  A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

Ph,edrus. — Select  Fables.  Adapted  for- 
use  of  Beginners  by  Rev.  A.  S.  Wal- 
pole, M.A. 

Thucydides. — The  Rise  of  the  Athenian- 
Empire.  Book  I.  Cb.  89—117  and  128 — 
138.  Edited  by  F.  H.  Colson,  M.A. 
Virgil.— Georgics.  Book  I.  Edited  by 
T.  E.  Page,  M.A. 

— Georgics.  Book  II.  Edited  by  Rev.. 
J.  H.  Skrine,  M.A. 

— ^Eneid.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.  S. 
Walpole,  M.A. 

— ^Eneid.  Book  II.  Ed.  by  T.  E.  Page. 

— ./Eneid.  Book  III.  Edited  by  T.  E.. 
Page,  M.A. 

— jEneid.  Book  IV.  Edit,  by  Rev.  H.  M.. 
Stephenson,  M.A. 

— A?neid.  Book  V.  Edited  by  Rev.  A.. 
Calvert,  M.A. 

— A£neid.  Book  VI.  Ed.  by  T.  E.  Page. 

— ^Eneid.  Book  VII.  The  Wrath  of 
Turnus.  Edited  by  A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

— ^Eneid.  Book  VIII.  Edited  by  Rev. 
A.  Calvert,  M.A. 

— ^Eneid.  Book  IX.  Edited  by  Rev.. 
H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A. 

— ^Eneid.  BookX.  Ed.byS.G. Owen, M.A. 
— Selections.  Edited  by  E.  S.  Shuck- • 

burgh,  M.A. 

Xenophon. — Anabasis  : Selections.  Edit, 
by  W.  Welch,  M.A.,  and  C.  G.  Duf- 
field, M.A. 

— Anabasis.  Book  I.,  Chaps,  i. — viii.. 

Edited  by  E.  A.  Wells,  M.A.}  - 
— Anabasis.  Book  I.  Edited  by  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 

| — Anabasis.  Book  II.  Edited  by  Rev. 

I A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A. 
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Xenophon. —Anabasis.  Book  III.  Edit, 
by  Rev.  G.  H.  Nall,  M.A. 

— Anabasis.  Book  IV.  Edited  by  Rev. 
E.  D.  Stone,  M.A. 

— Selections  from  Book  IV.  of  “The 
Anabasis.”  Edit,  by  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone. 

— Selections  from  “ The  Cyropaedia." 
Edited  by  Rev.  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A. 

The  following  more  advanced  books  have 
Introductions , Notes,  but  no  Vocabularies  : 
Cicero. — Select  Letters.  Edit,  by  Rev. 
G.  E.  Jeans,  M.A. 

Herodotus. — Selections  from  Books 
VII.  and  VIII.  The  Expedition  of 
Xerxes.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Cooke,  M.A. 

Horace. — Selections  from  the  Satires 
and  Epistles.  Edited  by  Rev.  W.  J.  V. 
Baker,  M.A. 

— Select  Epodes  and  Ars  Pobtica. 
Edited  by  H.  A.  Dalton,  M.A. 

Plato. — Euthyphro  and  Menexenus. 

Edited  by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 

Terence. — Scenes  from  the  Andrta. 

Edited  by  F.  W.  Cornish,  M.A. 

The  Greek  Elegiac  Poets,  from  Cal- 
linus  to  Callimachus.  Selected  and 
Edited  by  Rev.  H.  Kynaston. 
Thucydides.  Book  IV.,  Chaps,  i. — Ixi. 
The  Capture  of  Sphacteria.  Edited 
by  C.  E.  Graves,  M.A. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 

MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES 
FOR  COLLEGES  AND  SCHOOLS. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Being  select  portions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  edited,  with  Introductions 
and  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Middle  and  Upper 
Forms  of  Schools,  or  of  Candidates  for  Public 
Examinations  at  the  Universities  and  else- 
where. 

vEschines. — In  Ctesiphonta.  Edited  by 
Rev.  T.  Gwatkin,  M.A.,  and  E.  S. 
Shuckeurgh,  M.A.  55. 

^Eschylus.  — Pers^e.  Edited  by  A.  O. 
Prickard,  M.A.  With  Map.  2 s.  6 d. 

— The  “ Sevbn  Against  Thebes.”  Edit, 
by  A.  W.  Verrall,  Jdtt.D.,  and  M.  A. 
Bayfield,  M.A.  2 s.  6 d. 

Andocides.— De  Mysteriis.  Edited  by 
W.  J.  Hickie,  M.A.  2s.  6 d. 

Attic  Orators,  Selections  from  the. 
Antiphon,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates, 
and  Isseus.  Ed.  by  R.  C.  Jebb,  Litt.D.  5*. 

Caesar. — The  Gallic  War.  Edited  after 
Kraner  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A.,  and  Rev. 
A.  S.  Walpole,  M.A.  With  Maps.  4$.  6 d. 

Catullus. — Select  Poems.  Edited  by  F. 
P.  Simpson,  B.  A.  3 s.6d.  [The  Text  of  this 
Edition  is  carefully  adapted  to  School  use.] 

Cicero. — The  Catiline  Orations.  From 
the  German  of  Karl  Halm.  Edited  by 
A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  2s.  6d. 

— Pro  Lege  Manilia.  Edited,  after  Halm, 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  as.  6d. 


MACMILLAN’S  CLASSICAL  SERIES — 

continued. 

Cicero. — The  Second  Philippic  Oration. 
From  the  German  of  Karl  Halm.  Edited, 
with  Corrections  and  Additions,  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  3$.  6d. 

— Pro  Roscio  Amerino.  Edited,  after 
Halm,  by  E.  H.  Donkin,  M.A,  2s.  6 d. 

— Pro  P.  Sestio.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Holden,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

— Select  Letters.  Edited  by  Prof.  R.  Y. 
Tyrrell,  M.A. 

Demosthenes. — De  Corona.  Edited  by  B. 
Drake,  M.A,  Revised  by  E.  S.  Shuck- 
burgh,  M.A.  3s.  6 d. 

— Adversus  Leptinem.  Edited  by  Rev. 
J.  R.  King,  M.A.  2$.  6 d. 

— The  First  Philippic.  Edited,  arfter  C. 
Rehdantz,  by  Rev.  T.  Gwatkin.  2 s.  6 d. 

Euripides. — Hippolytus.  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  P.  Mahaffy  and  J.  B.  Bury.  2s.  6 d. 

— Medea.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Verrall, 
Litt.D.  as.  6 d. 

— Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Edited  by  E.  B. 
England,  M.A.  3 s. 

— Ion.  Ed.  by  M.  A.  Bayfield,  M.A.  2s. 6d. 
Herodotus.  Book  III.  Edited  by  G.  C. 

Macajjlay,  M.A.  as.  6 d. 

— Book  VI.  Edited  by  Prof.  J.  Strachan, 
M.A.  3s.  6d. 

— Book  VII.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Montagu 
Butler.  3s.  6 d. 

Homer.— Iliad.  Books  I.  IX.  XI.  XVI.- 
XXIV.  The  Story  of  Achilles.  Ed.  by 
J.  H. Pratt, M. A., and W. Leaf, Litt.D.  5s, 

— Odyssey.  Book  IX.  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor,  M.A.  as.  6d. 

— Odyssey.  Books  XXL— XXIV.  The 
Triumph  of  Odysseus.  Edited  by  S.  G. 
Hamilton,  B.A.  as.  6d. 

Horace.— The  Odes.  Edited  by  T.  E. 
Page,  M.A.  5s.  (Books  I.  II.  III.  and 
IV.  separately,  as.  each.) 

— The  Satires.  Edited  by  Prof.  A, 
Palmer,  M.A.  5J. 

— The  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.  Edit, 
by  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.  5s. 

Juvenal. — Thirteen  Satires.  Edited,  for 
the  use  of  Schools,  by  E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A. 
Ss.  [The  Text  of  this  Edition  is  carefully 
adapted  to  School  use.] 

— Sblect  Satires.  Edited  by  Prof.  J.  E.  B, 
Mayor.  X.  XI.  3s.6d. ; XII.-XVI.  4s.6d. 

Livy.  Books  II.  and  III.  Edited  by  Rev. 
H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  3$.  6 d. 

— Books  XXL  and  XXII.  Edited  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Capes,  M.A.  4 s.  6d. 

— Books  XXIII.  and  XXIV.  Ed.  by  G.  C. 
Macaulay.  With  Maps.  3 s.  6d. 

— The  Last  Two  Kings  of  Macedon. 
Extracts  from  the  Fourth  and.  Fifth  De- 
cades of  Livy.  Selected'and  Edit,  by  F.  H. 
Rawlins,  M.A.  With  Maps.  as.  6 d. 

Lucretius.  Books  I. — III.  Edited  by 
J.  H.  Warburton  Lee,  M.A.  3*.  6 d. 
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Lysias. — Select  Orations.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  5s. 

Martial. — Select  Epigrams.  Edited  by 
Rev.  H.  M.  Stephenson,  M.A.  5J. 

Ovid. — Fasti.  Edited  by  G.  H.  Hallam, 
M.A.  With  Maps.  3s.  6d. 

— Heroidum  Epistul^e  XIII.  Edited  by 
E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  35.  6 d. 

— Metamorphoses.  Books  XIII.  and  XIV. 
Edited  by  C.  Simmons,  M.A.  3s.  6d. 

Plato. — The  Republic.  Books  I.— V. 
Edited  by  T.  H.  Warren,  M.A.  5s. 

— Laches.  Edited  by  M.  T.  Tatham, 
M.A.  2 s.  6d. 

Plautus. — Miles  Gloriosus.  Edited  by 
Prof.  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A.  3 s.  6d. 

— Amphitruo.  Edited  by  A.  Palmer, 
M.A.  3$.  6d. 

— Captivi.  Ed.  by  A.  Rhys-Smith,  M.A. 

Pliny. — Letters.  Books  I.  and  II.  Edited 
by  J.  Cowan,  M.A.  3s. 

— Letters.  Book  III.  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  E.  B.  Mayor.  With  Life  of  Pliny  by 
G.  H.  Rendall.  3 j.  6d. 

Plutarch.  — Life  of  Themistokles. 
Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden,  M.A., 
LL.D.  3s.  6d. 

— Lives  of  Galba  and  Otho.  Edited  by 
E.  G.  Hardy,  M.A.  5 s. 

Polybius.  — The  History  of  the  Achaean 
League  as  contained  in  the  remains  of 
Polybius.  Edited  by  W.  W.  Capes.  5s. 

Propertius. — Select  Poems.  Edited  by 
Prof.  J.  P.  Postgate,  M.A.  5$. 

Sallust. — Catiline  and  Jugurtha.  Ed. 
by  C.  Merivale,  D.D.  3s.  6d.— Or  sepa- 
rately, 2 s.  each. 

— Bellum  Catulinae.  Edited  by  A.  M. 
Cook,  M.A.  2s.  6 d. 

Tacitus. — Agricola  and  Germania.  Ed. 
by  A.  J.  Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J. 
Brodribb,  M.A.  3s.  6d.—  Or  separately, 
2 j.  each- 

— The  Annals.  Book  VI.  By  the  same 
Editors.  2S. 

— The  Histories.  Books  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  A.  D.  Godley,  M.A.  3 & 6 d. 

— The  Histories.  Books  III. — V.  By 
the  same  Editor.  3$.  6 d. 

Terence. — Hauton  Timorumenos.  Edit, 
by  E.  S.  Shuckburgh,  M.A.  2s.  6 d. — With 
Translation,  3s.  6d. 

— Phormio.  Ed.  by  Rev.  J.  Bond,  M.A., 
and  Rev.  A.  S;  Walpole,  M.A.  2s.  6d. 

Thucydides.  Book  II.  Edited  by  E.  C. 
Marchant,  M.A. 

— Book  IV.  Ed.  by  C.  E.  Graves.  3s. 6d. 

— Book  V.  By  the  same  Editor. 

— Books  VI.  and  VII.  The  Sicilian  Ex- 
pedition. Edited  by  Rev.  P.  Frost, 
M.A.  With  Map.  3s.  6d. 

Virgil. — /Eneid.  Books  II.  and  III.  The 
Narrative  of  ./Eneas.  Edited  by  E.  W. 
Howson,  M.A.  25. 
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Xenophon. — HellenicIa..  Books  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  H.  Hailstone,  M.A.  2 s.  6d. 

— Cyrop^edia.  Books  VII.  and  VIII.  Ed. 
by  Prof.  A.  Goodwin,  M.A.  2s.  6 d. 

— Memorabilia  Socratis.  Edited  by 
A.  R.  Cluer,  B.A.  5 s. 

— The  Anabasis.  Books  I. — IV.  Edited 
by  Professors  W.  W.  Goodwin  and  J.  W. 
White.  Adapted  to  Goodwin’s  Greek 
Grammar.  With  a Map.  3s.  6 d. 

— Hiero.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A.  Holden, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. 

— Oeconomicus.  By  the  same  Editor. 
With  Introduction,  Explanatory  Notes 
Critical  Appendix,  and  Lexicon.  5$. 

The  following  are  inp  reparation : 
Demosthenes. — In  Midiam.  Edited  by 
Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins,  Litt.D.,  and  Her- 
man Hager,  Ph.D. 

Euripides. — Bacchae.  Edited  by  Prof. 

R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  M.A. 

Herodotus.  Book  V.  Edited  by  Prof. 
J.  Strachan,  M.A. 

Isajos. — The  Orations.  Edited  by  Prof 
Wm.  Ridgeway,  M.A. 

Ovid. — Metamorphoses.  Books  I. — III. 

Edited  by  C.  Simmons,  M.A. 

Sallust. — Jugurtha.  Edited  by  A.  M. 
Cook,  M.A. 

Tacitus. — The  Annals.  Books  I.  and  II. 
Edited  by  J.  S.  Reid,  Litt.D. 

Other  Volumes  will  follow. 

MACMILLAN’S  GEOGRAPHICAL 
SERIES.  Edited  by  Archibald  Geikie, 
F.R.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Teaching  of  Geography.  A Practical 
Handbook  tor  the  use  of  Teachers.  Globe 
8vO.  9S- 

Geography  of  the  British  Isles.  By 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.  i8mo.  is. 
The  Elementary  School  Atlas.  24  Maps 
in  Colours.  By  John  Bartholomew, 
F.R.G.S.  4to.  is. 

An  Elementary  Class-Book  of  General 
Geography.  By  Hugh  Robert  Mill, 
D.Sc.  Edin.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
Maps  and  Map  Drawing.  By  W.  A. 

Elderton.  i8mo.  is. 

Geography  of  Europe.  By  James  Sime, 
M.A.  With  Illustrations.  Gl.  8vo.  3s. 
Elementary  Geography  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon.  By  H.  F.  Blan- 
ford,  F.G.S.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  SCIENCE  CLASS- 
BOOKS.  Fcp.  8vo. 

Lessons  in  Applied  Mechanics.  By  J.  H. 

Cotterill  and  J.  H.  Slade.  5 s.  6 d. 
Lessons  in  Elementary  Physics.  By 
Prof.  Balfour  Stewart,  F.R.S.  New 
Edition.  4s.  6d.  (Questions  on,  2s.) 
Examples  in  Physics.  By  Prof.  D.  E. 
Jones,  B.  Sc.  3 s.6d. 
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MACMILLAN’S  SCIENCE  CLASS- 

BOOKS—  continued. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Heat,  Light, 
and  Sound.  By  Prof.  D.  E.  Jones, 
B.Sc.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Questions  and  Examples  on  Experi- 
mental Physics  : Sound,  Light,  Heat, 
Electricity,  and  Magnetism.  By  B.  Loewy, 
F.R.A.S.  25. 

A Graduated  Course  of  Natural  Sci- 
ence for  Elementary  and  Technical 
Schools  and  Colleges.  Part  I.  First 
Year’s  Course.  By  the  same.  Gl.  8vo.  25. 

Elementary  Lessons  on  Sound.  By  Dr. 
W.  H.  Stone.  3s.  6 d. 

Electric  Light  Arithmetic.  By  R.  E. 
Day,  M.A.  2 s. 

A Collection  of  Examples  on  Heat  and 
Electricity.  By  H.  H.  Turner.  2s.  6d. 

An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Steam.  By 
Prof.  J.  Perry,  C.E.  45.  6d. 

Electricity  and  Magnetism.  By  Prof. 
Silvanus  P.  Thompson.  45.  6d. 

Popular  Astronomy.  By  Sir  G.  B.  Airy, 
K.C.B.,  late  Astronomer- Royal.  45.  6 d. 

Elementary  Lessons  on  Astronomy.  By 
J.  N.  Lockyer,  F.R.S.  New  Edition. 
55.  6d.  (Questions  on  15.  6 d.) 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Chemistry.  By 
Sir  H,  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  45.  6d. — Problems 
adapted  to  the  same,  by  Prof.  Thorpe 
and  W.  Tate.  With  Key.  2s. 

Owens  College  Junior  Course  of  Prac- 
tical Chemistry.  By  F.  Jones.  With 
Preface  by  Sir  H.  Roscoe,  F.R.S.  2 s.  6 d. 

Questions  on  Chemistry.  A Series  of 
Problems  and  Exercises  in  Inorganic  and 
Organic  Chemistry.  By  F.  Jones.  35. 

Owens  College  Course  of  Practical 
Organic  Chemistry.  By  Julius  B. 
Cohen,  Ph.D.  With  Preface  by  Sir  H. 
Roscoe  and  Prof.  Schorlemmer.  2s.  6 d. 

Elements  of  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Ira 
Remsen.  2 s.  6d. 

Experimental  Proofs  of  Chemical 
Theory  for  Beginners.  By  William 
Ramsay,  Ph.D.  2s.  6 d. 

Numerical  Tables  and  Constants  in 
Elementary  Science.  By  Sydney 
Lupton,  M.A.  2j.  6 d. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. By  Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S. 
45. 6< d.  (Questions  on,  15.  6d.) 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Physiology.  By 
T.  H.  Huxley,  F.R.S.  45.  6 d.  (Ques- 
tions on,  is.  6 d.) 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Anatomy.  By 
St.  G.  Mivart,  F.R.S.  6s.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Elementary  Botany.  By 
Prof.  D.  Oliver,  F.R.S.  45.  6 d. 

Diseases  of  Field  and  Garden  Crops. 
By  W.  G.  Smith.  45.  6d. 

Lessons  in  Logic,  Inductive  and  Deduc- 
tive. By  W.  S.  Jevons,  LL.D.  35.  6 d. 

The,  Economics  of  Industry.  By  Prof.  A. 
Marshall  and  M.  P.  Marshall,  zs.  6 d. 


MACMILLAN’S  SCIENCE  CLASS- 
BOOKS — continued. 

Political  Economy  for  Beginners.  By 
Mrs.  Fawcett.  With  Questions.  2 s.6d. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  the  Science  of 
Agricultural  Practice.  By  Prof.  H.. 
Tanner.  35.  6 d. 

Class-Book  of  Geography.  By  C.  B.. 
Clarke,  F.R.S.  35.;  sewed,  25. 6d. 

Short  Geography  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. By  J.  R.  Green  and  Alice  S- 
Green.  With  Maps.  35.  6 d. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH  COURSE.  By  G.  Eugene: 
Fasnacht.  Extra  fcp.  8vo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  Easy  L^ssons- 
in  the  Regular  Accidence.  Thoroughly 
revised  Edition,  is. 

II.  Second  Year,  containing  An  Ele- 
mentary Grammar.  With  copious  Exer- 
cises, Notes,  and  Vocabularies.  New 
Edition,  enlarged.  25. 

III.  Third  Year,  containing  a System- 
atic Syntax  and  Lessons  in  Compo- 
sition. 25.  6 d. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion  to  the  same.. 
With  copious  Notes,  Hints  for  different 
renderings,  Synonyms,  Philological  Re- 
marks, etc.  1st  Year,  45.  6d.  2nd  Year* 
45.  6d.  3rd  Year,  45.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE 
FRENCH  READERS.  By  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht.  Extra  fcp.  8vo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  Tales,  His- 
torical Extracts,  Letters,  Dia- 
logues, Fables,  Ballads,  Nursery 
Songs,  etc.  With  Two  Vocabularies  : (1) 
In  the  Order  of  Subjects ; (2)  In  Alpha- 
betical Order.  25. 6d. 

II.  Second  Year,  containing  Fiction  11$ 
Prose  and  Verse,  Historical  and- 
Descriptive  Extracts,  Essays,  Let- 
ters, etc.  25.  6 d. 

MACMILLAN’S  FRENCH  COMPOSI- 
TION. By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  Extra 
fcp.  8vo. — Part  I.  Elementary.  25.  6 d. — 
Part  II.  Advanced. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion  to  the  Same. 

Part  I.  45.  6d. 

MACMILLAN’S  FRENCH  READINGS 
FOR  CHILDREN.  By  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
Illustrated.  Globe  8vo. 

MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE. 
GERMAN  COURSE.  By  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht.  Extra  fcp.  8vo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  Easy  Lessons 
on  the  Regular  Accidence.  15.  6d. 

II.  Second  Year,  containing  Conversa- 
tional Lessons  on  Systematic  Acci- 
dence and  Elementary  Syntax,  with 
Philological  Illustrations  and  Ety- 
mological Vocabulary.  New  Edition* 
enlarged.  35.  6 d. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion  to  the  same. 
1 st  Year,  45.  6d. ; 2nd  Year,  45.  6 d. 
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MACMILLAN’S  PROGRESSIVE 
GERMAN  READERS.  By  G.  Eug&nb 
Fasnacht.  Extra  fcap.  8vo. 

I.  First  Year,  containing  an  Introduc- 
tion to  the  German  order  of  Words, 
with  Copious  Examples,  Extracts 
from  German  Authors  in  Prose  and 
Poetry,  Notes,  Vocabularies.  25.  6 d. 

MACMILLAN’S  GERMAN  COMPOSI- 
TION. By  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  Extra  fcp. 
8vo. — Part  I.  First  Course:  Parallel 
German-EnGlish  Extracts,  Parallel 
English-German  Syntax.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  Teacher’s  Companion  to  the  same. 
Part  I.  45.  6 d. 

MACMILLAN’S  SERIES  OF  FOREIGN 
SCHOOL  CLASSICS.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  i8mo. 

Select  works  of  the  best  foreign  Authors, 
with  suitable  Notes  and  Introductions 
based  on  the  latest  researches  of  French 
and  German  Scholars  by  practical  masters 
and  teachers. 

FRENCH. 

Corneille. — Le  Cid.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  is. 

Dumas. — Les  Demoiselles  de  St.  Cyr. 

Edited  by  Victor  Oger.  is.  6 d. 

French  Readings  from  Roman  History. 
Selected  from  various  Authors.  Edited  by 
C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  4 5.  6d. 

La  Fontaine’s  Fables.  Books  I. — VI. 

Ed.  by  L.  M.  Mori  arty.  [In  preparation. 
Moli&re. — Les  Femmes  Savantes.  By 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.  15. 

— Le  Misanthrope.  By  the  same.  is. 

— Le  M£decin  Malgr£  Lui.  By  the 
same.  is. 

— Les  Precieuses  Ridicules.  By  the 

. same.  [In  the  Press. 

— L’Avare.  Edited  by  L.  M.  Mori- 

arty.  is. 

— Le  Bourgeois  GenTilhomme.  By  the 
same.  is.  6 d. 

Racine. — Britannicus.  Edited  by  Eugene 

PeLLISSIER.  25. 

Sand  (George). — La  Mare  au  Diable. 

Edited  by  W.  E.  Russell,  M.A.  is. 
Sandeau  (Jules). — Mademoiselle  de  la 
Seigli^re.  Edit,  by  H.  C.  Steel,  is.  6d. 
Thiers’s  History  of  the  Egyptian 
Expedition.  Edited  by  Rev.  H.  A. 
Bull,  M.A.  [In preparation. 

Voltaire. — Charles  XII.  Edited  by  G.  E. 
Fasnacht.  35.  6d. 

GERMAN. 

Freytag. — Doktor  Luther.  Edited  by 
Francis  Storr,  M.A.  [In  preparation. 
Goethe. — Gotz  von  Berlichingen.  Edit, 
by  H.  A.  Bull,  M.A.  2s. 

— Faust.  Parti.  Ed.  by  Miss  J.  Lee.  45.6^. 
Heine. — Selections  from  the  Reise- 

bilder  and  other  Prose  Works.  Edit, 
by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A.  2 s.  6 d. 

Lessing. — Minna  von  Barnhelm.  Edited 
by  J.  Sime,  M.A.  [In preparation. 


MACMILLAN’S  FOREIGN  SCHOOL 
CLASSICS — German — continued. 
Schiller. — Die  Jungfrau  Von  Orleans. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Gostwick.  2 s.  6 d. 
Schiller. — Wallenstein.  Part  I.  Das 
Lager.  Edited  by  H.  B.  Cotterill. 
M.A.  25. 

— Maria  Stuart.  Edited  by  C.  Sheldon, 
M.A.,  D.Lit.  2s.  6 d. 

— Wilhelm  Tell.  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fas- 
nacht 25.  6d. 

— Selections  from  Schiller’s  Lyrical 
Poems.  Edited  by  E.  J.  Turner,  M.A., 
and  E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  25.  6 d. 

Uhland.— Select  Ballads.  Adapted  as 
a First  Easy  Reading  Book  for  Beginners. 
Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  15. 
MACMILLAN’S  PRIMARY  SERIES  OF 
FRENCH  AND  GERMAN  READING 
BOOKS.  Edited  by_  G.  Eugene  Fas- 
nacht. With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo. 
Cornaz. — Nos  Enfants  et  Leurs  Amis. 

Edited  by  Edith  Harvey.  15.  6 d. 

De  Maistre. — La  Jeune  Sib£rienne  et 
le  L£preux  de  la  Cit£  d’Aoste.  Edit, 
by  S.  Barlet,  B.Sc.  15.  6d. 

Florian. — Select  Fables.  Edited  by 
Charles  Yeld,  M.A.  15.  6 d. 

Grimm. — Kinder-  und  Hausmarchen. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  G.  E.  Fasnacht. 
Illustrated.  25.  6 d. 

Hauff. — Die  Karavane.  Edited  by  Her- 
man Hager,  Ph.D.  With  Exercises  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.  35. 

La  Fontaine. — Fables.  A Selection,  by 

L.  M.  Moriarty,  M.A.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Randolph  Caldecott.  25.  6 d. 

Lamartine. — Jeanne  d’Arc.  Edited  by 

M.  de  G.  Verrall.  [In  the  Press . 

Molesworth. — French  Life  in  Letters. 

By  Mrs.  Molesworth.  15.  6 d. 
Perrault. — Contes  de  F£es.  Edited  by 
G.  E.  Fasnacht.  15.  6d. 

Schmid. — Heinrich  von  Eichenfels.  Ed. 
by  G.  E.  Fasnacht.  25.  6 d. 

M ACNAMARA  (C.).  — A History  of  Asiatic 
Cholera.  Crown  8vo.  105.  6 d. 
MADAGASCAR  : An  Historical  and  De- 
scriptive Account  of  the  Island  and  its 
former  Dependencies.  By  Captain  S. 
Oliver,  F.S. A.  2vols.  Med.  8vo.  2l.12s.6d. 
MADAME  TABBY’S  ESTABLISHMENT. 

By  Kari.  Ulus,  by  L.  Wain.  Cr.  8vo.  45.6^. 
MADOC  (Fayr). — The  Story  of  Melicent. 
Crown  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.).— Social  Life 
in  Greece,  from  Homer  to  Menander. 
6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  95. 

Greek  Life  and  Thought  from  the 

Age  of  Alexander  to  the  Roman  Con- 
quest. Crown  8vo.  125.  6 d. 

Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece.  Il- 
lustrated. 3rd  Edition.  Crn.  8vo.  105.  6 d. 
A History  of  Classical  Greek  Lite- 
rature. Crown  8vo.  Vol.  I The  Poets. 
With  an  Appendix  on  Homer  by  Prof.  Sayce. 
In  2 Parts. — Vol.  II.  The  Prose  Writers. 
In  2 Parts,  45.  6 d.  each 
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MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.).— The  Greek 
World  under  Roman  Sway,  from  Poly- 
bius to  Plutarch.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

Greek  Antiquities.  Illust.  i8mo.  is. 

Euripides.  i8mo.  is.  6 d. 

The  Decay  of  Modern  Preaching: 

An  Essay.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

The  Principles  of  the  Art  of  Con- 
versation. 2nd  Ed.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

MAHAFFY  (Rev.  Prof.  J.  P.)  and  ROGERS 
. E.). — Sketches  from  a Tour  through 
oli.and  and  Germany.  Illustrated  by 
J.  E.  Rogers.  Extra  crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

MAHAFFY  (Prof.  J.  P.)  and  BERNARD 
(J.  H.).  — See  p.  24  under  Kant. 

MAITLAND  (F.  W.). — Pleas  of  the  Crown 
for  the  County  of  Gloucester,  a.d.  1221. 
Edited  by  F.  W.  Maitland.  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

Justice  and  Police.  Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

MALET  (Lucas).— Mrs.  Lorimer:  A Sketch 
in  Black  and  White.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

MANCHESTER  SCIENCE  LECTURES 
FOR  THE  PEOPLE.  Eighth  Series, 
1876 — 77.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  2s. 

MANSFIELD  (C.  B.). — Aerial  Naviga- 
tion. Cr.  8vo.  1 os.  6 d. 

MARCUS  AURELIUS  ANTONINUS.— 
Book  IV.  of  the  Meditations..  The 
Greek  Text  Revised.  With  Translation  and 
Commentary,  by  Hastings  Crossley,  M.A. 
8vo.  6s. 

MARRIOTT  (J.  A.  R.).— The  Makers  of 
Modern  Italy  : Mazzini,  Cavour,  Gari- 
baldi. Three  Oxford  Lectures.  Crown 
8vo.  is.  6 d. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  Alfred). — Principles  of 
Economics.  2 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1.  12 s.6d.  net. 

MARSHALL  (Prof.  A.  and  Mary  P.). — The 
Economics  of  Industry.  Ex.fcp.8vo.  2s.6d. 

MARSHALL  (J.  M.). — A Table  of  Irregu- 
lar Greek  Verbs.  8vo.  is. 

MARTEL  (Chas.).— Military  Italy.  With 
Map.  8 vo.  12s.  6d. 

MARTIAL. — Select  Epigrams  for  Eng- 
lish Readers.  Translated  by  W.  T.  Webb, 
M.A.  Ext.  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. — See  also  p.  33 

MARTIN  (Frances).— The  Poet’s  Hour. 
Poetry  Selected  and  Arranged  for  Children, 
iamo.  as.  6 d. 

Spring-Time  with  the  Poets.  Fcp. 

8vo.  js.  6 d. 

Angelique  Arnauld,  Abbess  of  Port 

Royal.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

MARTIN  (Frederick).— The  History  of 
Lloyds,  and  of  Marine  Insurance  in 
Great  Britain.  8vo.  14s. 

MARTINEAU  (Miss  C.  A.).— Easy  Lessons 
on  Heat.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

MARTINEAU  (Harriet).  — Biographical 
Sketches,  1852 — 75.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MARTINEAU  (Dr.  James).— Spinoza.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MASSON  (Prof.  David).— Recent  British 
Philosophy.  3rd  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

Drummond  of  Hawthornden.  Crown 

8vo.  10s.  6 d. 


MASSON  (Prof.  D.). — Wordsworth,  Shel- 
ley, Keats,  and  other  Essays.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

Chatterton  : A Story  of  the  Year 

1770.  Crown  8 vo.  5s. 

Life  of  Milton.  See  “ Milton.” 

Milton’s  Poems.  See  “ Milton.” 

MASSON  (Gustave). — A Compendious  Dic- 
tionary of  the  French  Language 
(French-English  and  English-French). 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MASSON  (Mrs.). — Three  Centuries  of 
English  Poetry.  Being  Selections  from 
Chaucer  to  Herrick.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

MATTHEWS  (G.  F.).— Manual  of  Loga- 
rithms. 8vo.  5s.  net. 

MATURIN  (Rev.  W.).— The  Blessedness 
of  the  Dead  in  Christ.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

MAUDSLEY  (Dr.  Henry). — The  Physiology 
of  Mind.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Pathology  of  Mind.  8vo.  18s. 

Body  and  Mind.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

MAURICE. — Life  of  Frederick  Denison 
Maurice.  By  his  Son,  Frederick  Maurice, 
Two  Portraits.  3rd  Ed.  2 vols.  Demy8vo.  36s. 

Cheap  Edition  (4th  Thousand)  2 vols. 

Crown  8vo.  16s. 

MAURICE  (Frederick  Denison). — The  King- 
dom of  Christ.  3rd  Edition.  2 vols.  Crn. 
8vo.  12s. 

Lectures  on  the  Apocalypse.  2nd 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Social  Morality.  3rd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Conscience.  Lectures  on  Casuistry. 

3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

■ Dialogues  on  Family  Worship.  Crown 

8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

The  Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers  of  the 

Old  Testament.  7th  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

The  Prophets  and  Kings  of  the  Old 

Testament.  5th  Edition.  Crn.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  of 

Heaven.  3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John.  8th  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Epistles  of  St.  John.  4th  Edit. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Expository  Sermons  on  the  Prayer- 

Book  ; AND  ON  THE  LORD’S  PRAYER.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Theological  Essays.  4th  Edition.  Crn. 

8vo.  6s. 

The  Doctrine  of  Sacrifice  deduced 

from  the  Scriptures.  2nd  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy. 

4th  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  16s. 

The  Religions  of  the  World.  6th 

Edition.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

On  the  Sabbath  Day  ; the  Character 

of  the  Warrior;  and  on  the  Interpre- 
tation of  History.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

Learning  and  Working.  Crown  8vo. 

4s.  6 d. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and 

the  Commandments.  i8mo.  is. 
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MAURICE  (F.  D.). — Sermons  Preached 
in  Country  Churches.  2nd  Edition.  Cr. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Friendship  of  Books,  and  other 

Lectures.  3rd  Edition.  Cr.  8vo.  45. 6 d. 

The  Unity  of  the  New  Testament. 

2nd  Edition.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  12 s. 

Lessons  of  Hope.  Readings  from  the 

Works  of  F.  D.  Maurice.  Selected  by  Rev. 
J.  Ll.  Davies,  M.A.  Crown  8vo.  55-. 

The  Communion  Service  from  the 

Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with  Select 
Readings  from  the  Writings  of  the- 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice.  Edited  by  Bishop 
Colenso.  i6mo.  2s.  6 d. 

MAURICE  (Col.  F.). — War.  8vo.  5s.  net. 

MAXWELL.  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell, 
a Life  of.  By  Prof.  L.  Campbell,  M.A., 
and  W.  Garnett,  M.A.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.). — Sound.  A Series  of 
Simple,  Entertaining,  and  Inexpensive  Ex- 
periments in  the  Phenomena  of  Sound.  With 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  35.  6 d. 

MAYER  (Prof.  A.  M.)and  BARNARD  (C.)— 
Light.  A Series  of  Simple,  Entertaining, 
and  Useful  Experiments  in  the  Phenomena 
of  Light.  Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

MAYOR  (Prof.  John  E.  B.). — A First  Greek 
Reader.  New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6 d. 

Autobiography  of  Matthew  Robin- 
son. Fcp.  8vo.  5^. 

A Bibliographical  Clue  to  Latin 

Literature.  Crown  8vo.  iot.  6 d.  [See 
also  under  “ Juvenal.”] 

MAYOR  (Prof.  Joseph  B.). — Greek  for  Be- 
ginners. Fcp.  8vo.  Parti,  is.  6d. — Parts 
II.  and  III.  3s.  — Complete,  45.  6 d. 

MAZINI  (Linda). — In  the  Golden  Shell. 
With  Illustrations.  Globe  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.)— The  Chemistry  of 
Photography.  Crown  8vo.  6$. 

MELDOLA  (Prof.  R.)and  WHITE  (Wm.).— 
Report  on  the  East  Anglian  Earth- 
quake of  22ND  April,  1884.  8vo.  3$.  6d. 

MELEAGER:  Fifty  Poems  of.  Translated 
by  Walter  Headlam.  Fcp.  4to.  ys.  6 d. 

MERCIER(Dr.  C.). — The  Nervous  System 
and  the  Mind.  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

MERCUR  (Prof.  J.). — Elements  of  the 
Art  of  War.  8vo.  i ys. 

MEREDITH  (George).  — A Reading  of 
Earth.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5 r. 

Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of 

Earth.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Ballads  and  Poems  of  Tragic  Life. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MEYER  (Ernst  von). — History  of  Chemis- 
try. Trans,  by  G.  MacGowan,  Ph.D.  8vo. 
14$.  net. 

MI  ALL. — Life  of  Edward  Miall.  By  his 
Son,  Arthur  Miall.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MICHELET  (M.). — A Summary  of  Modern 
History.  Translated  by  M.  C.  M.  Simp- 
son. Globe  8vo.  45.  6d. 


MILL  (H.  R.).—^Elementary  Class-Book 
of  General  Geography.  Cr.  8vo.  35-.  6a?. 
MILLAR  (J.B.) — Elements  of  Descriptive 
Geometry.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
MILLER  (R.  Kalley). — The  Romance  of 
Astronomy.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  4^.  6 d. 
MILLIGAN  (Rev.  Prof.  W.).— The  Resur- 
rection of  Our  Lord.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  5*. 
- — The  Revelation  of  St.  John.  2nd 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

MILNE  (Rev.  John  J.).— Weekly  Problem 
Papers.  Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6d. 

Companion  to  Weekly  Problems.  Cr. 

8vo.  iay.  6 d. 

Solutions  of  Weekly  Problem  Papers. 

Crown  8vo.  iay.  6 d. 

MILNE  (Rev.  J.  J.)  and  DAVIS  (R.  F.).— 
Geometrical  Conics.  Part  I.  The  Para- 
bola. Crown  8vo.  2 s. 

MILTON.— The  Life  of  John  Milton. 
By  Prof.  David  Masson.  Vol.  I.,  21  s. ; 
Vol.  III.,  18 j.  ; Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  32s.  ; Vol. 
VI.,  with  Portrait,  21  j. 

Poetical  Works.  Edited,  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes,  by  Prof.  David  Masson, 
M.A.  3 vols.  8vo.  2 1.  2 s. 

Poetical  Works.  Ed.  by  Prof.  Masson. 

3 vols.  Fcp.  8 vo.  155. 

Poetical  Works.  (Globe  Edition.)  Ed. 

by  Prof.  Masson.  Globe  8vo.  3 s.  6d. 

See  also  English  Classics,  p.  12. 
MINCHIN  (Rev.  Prof.  G.  M.).— Nature 
Veritas.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

MINTO  (W.). — The  Mediation  of  Ralph 
Hardelot.  3 vols.  Crown  8vo.  31J.  6 d. 
MITFORD(A.  B.). — Tales  of  Old  Japan. 

With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  3s. %d. 
MIVART  (St.  George). — Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Anatomy.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 
MIXTER  (Prof.  W.  G.). — An  Elementary 
Text-Book  of  Chemistry.  2nd  Edition. 
Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

MIZ  MAZE  (THE) ; or,  The  Winkworth 
Puzzle.  A Story  in  Letters  by  Nine 
Authors.  Crown  8vo.  4$.  6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.).  Illustrated  by 
Walter  Crane. 

Herr  Baby.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 
Grandmother  Dear.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
The  Tapestry  Room.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
A Christmas  Child.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 
Rosy.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

Two  Little  Waifs.  Globe  8vo.  2.y.  6 d. 
Christmas  Tree  Land.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
“Us”:  An  Old-Fashioned  Story.  Globe 
8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

“Carrots,”  Just  a Little  Boy.  Globe 
8vo,  2 s.  6d. 

Tell  Me  a Story.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 
The  Cuckoo  Clock.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Four  Winds  Farm.  Globe  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
Little  Miss  Peggy.  Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 
The  Rectory  Children.  Gl.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 
A Christmas  Posy.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 
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MOLESWORTH  (Mrs.)—. continued. 

The  Children  of  the  Castle.  Crown 

8 vo.  45.  6d. 

Summer  Stories.  Crown  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 
Four  Ghost  Stories.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

French  Life  in  Letters.  With  Notes 
on  Idioms,  etc.  Globe  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

MOLIERE.  — Le  Malade  Imaginaire. 
Edit,  by  F.  Tarver,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 s.6d. 
See  also  p.  35. 

MOLLOY  (Rev.  G.). — Gleanings  in  Sci- 
ence : A Series  of  Popular  Lectures  on 
Scientific  Subjects.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

MONAHAN  (James  H.). — The  Method  of 
Law.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MONTELIUS— WOODS.— The  Civilisa- 
tion of  Sweden  in  Heathen  Times. 
By  Prof.  Oscar  Montelius.  Translated 
by  Rev.  F.  H.  Woods,  B.D.  With  Illustra- 
tions. 8 vo.  14s. 

MOORE  (Prof  C.  H.). — The  Development 
and  Character  of  Gothic  Architec- 
ture. Illustrated.  Medium  8vo.  18s. 

MOORHOUSE  (Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Jacob  : 
Three  Sermons.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3 s.  6 d. 

- The  Teaching  of  Christ.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  net. 

MORISON  (J.  C.).— The  Life  and  Times 
of  Saint  Bernard.  4th  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s 

MORISON  (Jeanie).— The  Purpose  of  the 
Ages.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

MORLEY  (John).— Works.  Collected  Edit. 
In  11  vols.  Globe  8vo.  5s.  each. 

Voltaire,  i vol. — Rousseau.  2 vols. — 
Diderot  and  the  Encyclopaedists.  2 
vols. — On  Compromise,  i vol. — Miscel- 
lanies. 3 vols. — Burke,  i vol.— Studies 
in  Literature.  ' 1 vol. 

MORRIS  (Rev.  Richard,  LL.D.). — Histori- 
cal Outlines  of  English  Accidence. 
Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  Historical 

English  Grammar.  i8mo.  2s.  6 d. 

Primer  of  English  Grammar.  i8mo, 

cloth,  is. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  BOWEN  (H.  C.).— Eng- 
lish Grammar  Exercises.  i8mo.  is. 

MORRIS  (R.)  and  KELLNER  (L.).— His- 
torical Outlines  of  English  Syntax. 
Extra  fcp.  8vo. 

MORTE  D’ ARTHUR.  The  Edition  of 
Caxton  revised  for  Modern  Use.  By 
Sir  Edward  Strachey.  Gl.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

MOULTON  (Louise  Chandler). — Swallow- 
Flights.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

■ In  the  Garden  of  Dreams:  Lyrics 

and  Sonnets.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

MUDIE  (C.  E.). — Stray  Leaves  : Poems. 
4th  Edition.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 


MUIR  (T.). — The  Theory  of  Determi- 
nants in  the  Historical  Order  of  its 
Development.  Part  I.  Determinants  in 
General.  Leibnitz  (1693)  to  Cayley  (1841). 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  Pattison). — Practical  Chem- 
istry for  Medical  Students.  Fcp. 
8vo.  is.  6 d. 

MUIR  (M.  M.  P.)  and  WILSON  (D.  M.).— 
The  Elements  of  Thermal  Chemistry. 
8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

Mt)LLER — THOMPSON.— The  Fertili- 
sation of  Flowers.  By  Prof.  Hermann 
Muller.  Translated  byD’ARCYW.  Thomp- 
son. With  a Preface  by  Charles  Darwin, 
F.R.S.  Medium  8vo.  21s. 

MULLINGER(J.  B.).— CambridgeCharac- 

TERISTICS  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
Crown  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

MURPHY  (J.  J.).— Habit  and  Intei.li- 
gence.  2nd  Ed.  Illustrated.  8vo.  16s. 

MURRAY  (E.  C.  Grenville). — Round  about 
France.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

MURRAY  (D.  Christie).— See  p.  29. 
MURRAY  (D.  Christie)  and  HERMAN 
(Henry). — He  Fell  Among  Thieves.  2 
vols.  Globe  8vo.  12s. 

MUSIC. — A Dictionary  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  a.d.  1450 — 1889.  Edited  by  Sir 
George  Grove,  D.C.L.  In  4 vols.  8vo. 
21s.  each.— Parts  I.— XIV.,  XIX.— XXII. 
3s.  6 d.  each. — Parts  XV.  XVI.  7 s. — Parts 
XVII.  XVIII.  7s.— Parts  XXIII.— XXV. 
Appendix.  Ed.  J.  A.  F.  Maitland,  M.A.  9s. 

A Complete  Index  to  the  Above. 

By  Mrs.  E.  Wodehouse.  8vo.  ys.  6d. 
MYERS  (E.). — The  Puritans  : A Poem. 

Extra  fcap.  8vo.  25-.  6 d. 

Pindar’s  Odes.  Translated,  with  Intro- 
duction and  Notes.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Poems.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  45-.  6 d. 

The  Defence  of  Rome,  and  other 

Poems.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Judgment  of  Prometheus,  and 

other  Poems.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3 j.  6 d. 
MYERS  (F.  W.  H.).— The  Renewal  of 
Youth,  and  other  Poems.  Crown 
8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

St.  Paul  : A Poem.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  2s. 6d. 

Essays.  2 vols.  — I.  Classical.  II. 

Modern.  Crown  8vo.  4s.  6d.  each. 

MYLNE  (The  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop).— Sermons 
Preached  in  St.  Thomas’s  Cathedral, 
Bombay.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NADAL  (E.  S.). — Essays  at  Home  and 
Elsewhere.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NAPOLEON  I.,  HISTORY  OF.  By  P. 

Lanfrey.  4 vols..  Crown  8vo.  30s. 
NATURAL  RELIGION.  By  the  Author  of 
“ Ecce  Homo.”  3rd  Edit.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

NATURE  : A Weekly.  Illustrated  Jour- 
nal of  Science.  Published  every  Thursday. 
Price  6 d.  Monthly  Parts,  2s.  and  2s.  6d.  ; 
Current  Half-yearly  vols.,  15s.  each.  Vols. 
I. — XLI.  [Cases  for  binding  vols.  is.  6 d. 
each.] 


LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS. 
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NATURE  PORTRAITS.  A Series  of  Por- 
traits of  Scientific  Worthies  engraved  by 
Jeens  and  others  in  Portfolio.  India  Proofs, 
5 s.  each.  [Portfolio  separately,  6s.  net.] 

NATURE  SERIES.  Crown  8vo  : 

The  Origin  and  Metamorphoses  of 
Insects.  By  Sir  John  Lubbock,  M.P., 
F.R.S.  With  Illustrations.  3J.  6 d. 

The  Transit  of  Venus.  By  Prof.  G. 

Forbes.  With  Illustrations.  3 s.6d. 
Polarisation  of  Light.  By  W.  Spottis- 
woode,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  3 s.  6 d. 

On  British  Wild  Flowers  considered 
in  Relation  to  Insects.  By  Si.jJohn 
Lubbock,  M.P.,  F.R.S.  Illustrated,  \s.6d. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Leaves.  By  Sir 
John  Lubbock.  Illustrated.  4^.  6 d. 
How  TO  DRAW  A STRAIGHT  LlNE  ; A LEC- 
TURE on  Linkages.  By  A.  B.  Kempe, 
B.A.  Illustrated,  is.  6 d. 

Light  : A Series  of  Simple,  Entertain- 
ing, and  Useful  Experiments.  By  A.  M. 
Mayer  and  C.  Barnard.  Illustrated. 

■2S.  6 d. 

Sound  : A Series  of  Simple,  Entertain- 
ing, and  Inexpensive  Experiments. 
By  A.  M.  Mayer.  35.  6 d. 

Seeing  and  Thinking.  By  Prof.  W.  K. 

Clifford,  F.R.S.  Diagrams.  3 s.6d. 
Charles  Darwin.  Memorial  Notices  re- 
printed from  “ Nature.”  By  Thomas  H. 
Huxley,  F.R.S.,  G.  J.  Romanes,  F.R.S., 
Archibald  Geikie,  F.R.S.,  and  W.  T. 
Dyer,  F.R.S.  2 s.  6 d. 

On  the  Colours  of  Flowers.  By  Grant 
Allen.  Illustrated.  3^.  6 d. 

The  Chemistry  of  the  Secondary  Bat- 
teries of  Plants  and  Faure.  By  J. 
H.  Gladstone  and  A.  Tribe.  2 j.  6 d. 

A Century  of  Electricity.  By  T.  C. 

Mendenhall.  4J.  6 d. 

On  Light.  The  Burnett  Lectures.  By  Sir 
George  Gabriel  Stokes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
Three  Courses  : I.  On  the  Nature  of  Light. 
II.  On  Light  as  a Means  of  Investiga- 
tion. III.  On  Beneficial  Effects  of  Light. 
7 s.  6 d. 

The  Scientific  Evidences  of  Organic 
Evolution.  By  George  J.  Romanes, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  2s.  6d. 

Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses.  By 
Sir  Wm.  Thomson.  In  3 vols.  Vol.  I. 
Constitution  of  Matter.  Illustrated.  6s. — 
Vol.  III.  Navigation. 

The  Chemistry  of  Photography.  By  Prof. 

R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.  Illustrated.  6s. 
Modern  Views  of  Electricity.  By  Prof. 

O.  J.  Lodge,  LL.D.  Illustrated.  6s.  6 d. 
Timber  and  some  of  its  Diseases.  By 
Prof.  H.  M.  Ward,  M.A.  Illustrated.  6s. 
Are  the  Effects  of  Use  and  Disuse  In- 
herited ? An  Examination  of  the  View 
held  by  Spencer  and  Darwin.  By  W. 
Platt  Ball.  3.?.  6 d. 

NEW  ANTIGONE  (THE) : A Romance. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 


NEWCOMB  (Prof.  Simon).— Popular  As- 
tronomy. With  1 12  Engravings  and  Map* 
of  the  Stars.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  18$. 

NEWMAN  (F.  W.).  — Mathematical 

Tracts.  8vo.  Part  I.  55. — Part  II.  45. 

Elliptic  Integrals.  8vo.  9s. 

NEWTON  (Sir  C.  T.). — Essays  on  Art  and 
Archaeology.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

NEWTON’S  PRINCIPIA.  Edited  by  Prof. 
Sir  W.  Thomson  and  Prof.  Blackburn. 
4to.  31J.  6d. 

First  Book.  Sections  I.  II.  III.  With 

Notes,  Illustrations,  and  Problems.  By 
P.  Frost,  M.A.  3rd  Edition.  8vo.  12 s. 

NIXON  (J.  E.). — Parallel  Extracts.  Ar- 
ranged for  Translation  into  English  and 
Latin,  with  Notes  on  Idioms.  Part  I.  His- 
torical and  Epistolary.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.Svo.  3 s.6d. 

Prose  Extracts.  Arranged  for  Transla- 
tion into  English  and  Latin,  with  General 
and  Special  Prefaces  on  Style  and  Idiom. 
I.  Oratorical.  II.  Historical.  III.  Philo- 
sophical. IV.  Anecdotes  and  Letters.  2nd 
Edition,  enlarged  to  280  pages.  Crown 
8vo.  4s.  6d. — Selections  from  the  Same. 
Globe  8vo.  3s. 

N OEL  (Lady  Augusta).  — W anderi  ng  Willie. 
Globe  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

Hithersea  Mere.  3 vols.  Cr.8vo.  315-. 6d. 

NORDENSKIOLD.  — Voyage  of  the 
“Vega”  round  Asia  and  Europe.  By 
Baron  A.  E.  Von  Nordenskiold.  Trans- 
lated by  Alexander  Leslie.  400  Illustra- 
tions, Maps,  etc.  2 vols.  Medium  8vo.  455. 

Cheap  Edition.  With  Portrait,  Maps, 
and  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

NORGATE  (Kate).— England  under  the 
Angevin  Kings.  2 vols.  With  Maps  and 
Plans.  8vo.  32.?. 

NORRIS  (W.  E.).— My  Friend  Jim.  Globe 

8vo.  2S. 

Chris.  Globe  8vo.  2s. 

NORTON  (the  Hon.  Mrs.).— The  Lady  of 
La  Gar  aye.  9 th  Ed.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

- Old  Sir  Douglas.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

OLD  SONGS.  With  Drawings  by  E.  A. 
Abbey  and  A.  Parsons.  4to.  Morocco 
gilt.  1 1.  ns.  6d. 

OLIPH  ANT  (Mrs.  M.  O.  W.).— Francts  of 
Assisi.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

The  Makers  of  Venice  : Doges,  Con. 

querors,  Painters,  and  Men  of  Letters. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

The  Makers  of  Florence  : Dante, 

Giotto,  Savonarola,  and  their  City. 
Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

Royal  Edinburgh  : Her  Saints, 

Kings,  Prophets,  and  Poets.  Illustrated 
by  G.  Reid,  R.S.A.  Crn.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Literary  History  of  England  in 

the  End  of  the  XVIII.  and  Beginning 
of  the  XIX.  Century.  3 vols.  8vo.  215. 

See  also  p.  29 

OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington). — The  Old  and 
Middle  English.  Globe  8vo.  9s. 
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OLIPHANT  (T.  L.  Kington). -The  Duke 
and  the  Scholar,  and  other  Essays. 
8vo.  7-y.  6 d. 

The  New  English.  2 vols.  Cr.  8vo.  21  s. 

OLIVER  (Prof.  Daniel). — Lessons  in  Ele- 
mentary Botany.  Illustr.  Fcp.  8vo.  4 s.6d. 

First  Book  of  Indian  Botany.  Illus- 
trated. Extra  fcp.  8vo.  65.  6 d. 

OLIVER  (Capt.  S.  P.).— Madagascar  : An 
Historical  and  Descriptive  Account  of 
the  Island  and  its  former  Dependen- 
cies. 2 vols.  Medium  8vo.  2 l.  125.  6 d. 

ORCHIDS : Being  the  Report  on  the 
Orchid  Conference  held  at  South  Ken- 
sington, 1885.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d.  net. 

OSTWALD  (Prof.  W.).  — Outlines  of 
General  Chemistry.  Translated  by  Dr. 
J.  Walker.  8vo.  105.  net. 

OTTE  (E.  C.). — Scandinavian  History. 
With  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

OVERING  (H.).— Tim  : A Story  of  School 
Life.  Crown  8vo. 

OVID.— See  pp.  31,  33. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  CALENDAR,  1889- 
go.  Crown  8vo.  3$.  net. 

OWENS  COLLEGE  ESSAYS  AND  AD- 
DRESSES.  By  Professors  and  Lecturers 
of  the  College.  8vo.  14$. 

OXFORD,  A HISTORY  OF  THE  UNI- 
VERSITY OF.  From  the  Earliest  Times 
to  the  Year  1530.  By  H.  C.  Maxwell 
Lyte,  M.A.  8 vo.  165. 

PALGRAVE  (Sir  Francis).  — History  of 
Normandy  and  of  England.  4 vols. 
8vo.  4/.  45. 

PALGRAVE  (William  Gifford).— A Narra- 
tive of  a Year’s  Journey  through  Cen- 
tral and  Eastern  Arabia,  1862 — 63.  9th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Essays  on  Eastern  Questions.  8vo. 

1 os.  6d. 

Dutch  Guiana.  8vo.  gs. 

Ulysses;  or,  Scenes  and  Studies  in 

many  Lands.  8vo.  12s.  6 d. 

PALGRAVE  (Prof.  Francis  Turner). — The 
Five  Days’  Entertainments  at  Went- 
worth Grange.  A Book  for  Children. 
Small  4to.  6s. 

Essays  on  Art.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Original  Hymns.  3rd  Ed.  i8mo.  is.6d. 

Lyrical  Poems.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Visions  of  England  : A Series  of 
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E.  D.  A.  Morshead,  M.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.6d. 

GEdipus  Tyrannus.  A Record  by  L. 

Speed  and  F.  R.  Pryor  of  the  performance 
at  Cambridge.  Illustr.  Folio.  12 s.  6 d.  net. 

SPENDER  (J.  Kent). — Therapeutic  Means 
for  the  Relief  of  Pain.  8vo.  8j.  6 d. 

SPINOZA:  A Study  of.  By  James  Mar- 
tineau,  LL.D.  2nd  Ed.  Cr.  8vo.  6j. 

STANLEY  (Very  Rev.  A.  P.).— The  Atha- 
nasian  Creed.  Crown  8vo.  is. 

The  National  Thanksgiving.  Sermons 

preached  in  Westminster  Abbey.  2nd  Ed. 
Crown  8vo.  is.  6d. 

■ Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered  at 

St.  Andrews  in  1872-75  and  1877.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

Addresses  and  Sermons  delivered 

during  a Visit  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  in  1878.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STANLEY  (Hon.  Maude). — Clubs  for 
Working  Girls.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STATESMAN’S  YEAR-BOOK  (THE).  A 
Statistical  and  Historical  Annual  of  the 
States  of  the  Civilised  World  for  the  year 
1891.  Twenty-seventh  Annual  Publication. 
Revised  after  Official  Returns.  Edited  by 
J.  Scott  Keltie.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

STEPHEN  (Caroline  E.). — The  Service  of 
the  Poor.  Crown  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

STEPHEN  (Sir  J.  Fitzjames,  K.C.S.I.). 
— A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence. 
5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

- A Digest  of  the  Criminal  Law  : 

Crimes  and  Punishments.  4th  Edition. 
8vo.  1 6s. 

A Digest  of  the  Law  of  Criminal 

Procedure  in  Indictable  Offences.  By 
Sir  James  F.  Stephen,  K.C.S.I.,  etc.,  and 
Herbert  Stephen,  LL.M.  8vo.  12J.  6 d. 

A History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 

England.  3 vols.  8vo.  48J. 

The  Story  of  Nuncomar  and  the  Im- 
peachment of  Sir  Elijah  Impey.  2 vols. 
Crown  8vo.  15$. 

A General  View  of  the  Criminal 

Law  of  England.  2nd  Edition.  8vo.  145. 

STEPHEN  (J.  K.). — International  Law 
and  International  Relations.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

STEPHENS  (J.  B.). — Convict  Once,  and 
other  Poems.  Crown  8vo.  7 j.  6d. 

STEVENSON  (J.  J.).— House  Architec- 
ture. With  Illustrations.  2 vols.  Royal 
8vo.  185.  each.  Vol.  I.  Architecture.  Vol. 
II.  House  Planning. 


STEWART  (Aubrey). — The  Tale  of  Troy. 

Done  into  English.  Globe  8vo.  3s.  6d. 
STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour).— Lessons  in 
Elementary  Physics.  With  Illustrations 
and  Coloured  Diagram.  F cp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

Primer  of  Physics.  Illustrated.  New 

Edition,  with  Questions.  i8mo.  is. 

Questions  on  Stewart’s  Lessons  on 

Elementary  Physics.  By  T.  H.  Core. 
i2ino.  is. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  GEE  (W.  W. 
Haldane).— Lessons  in  Elementary  Prac- 
tical Physics.  Crown  8vo.  Illustrated. 
Vol.  I.  General  Physical  Processes. 

— Vol.  II.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
Cr.  8vo.  ys.  6 d. — Vol.  III.  Optics,  Heat* 
and  Sound. 

Practical  Physics  for  Schools  and. 

the  J unior  Students  of  Colleges.  Glob®: 
8vo.  Vol.  I.  Electricity  and  Magnetism. 
is.  6d. — Vol.  II.  Heat,  Light,  and  Sound.. 

STEWART  (Prof.  Balfour)  and  TAIT  (P.  G.)i. 
— The  Unseen  Universe;  or,  Physical 
Speculations  on  a Future  State.  15th 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

STEWART  (S.  A.)  and  CORRY  (T.  H.).- 
A Flora  of  the  North-East  of  Ireland.. 
Crown  8vo.  5s.  6 d. 

STOKES  (Sir  George  G.). — On  Light.  The- 
Burnett  Lectures.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 
STONE  (W.  H.). — Elementary  Lessons  on 
Sound.  Illustrated.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 
STRACHAN  (J.  S.)and  WILKiNS  (A.  S.).^ 
Analecta.  Passages  for  Translation.  Cr. 
8vo.  5-y. — Key  to  Latin  Passages.  Crn„_ 
8vo.  6d. 

STRACHEY  (Lieut.-Gen.  R.). — Lectures 
on  Geography.  Crown  8vo.  4J.  6d. 
STRANGFORD  (Viscountess).  — Egyptian 
Sepulchres  and  Syrian  Shrines.  New 
Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6 d. 

STRETTELL  (Alma). — Spanish  and  Ital- 
ian Folk  Songs.  Illustrated.  Royal  i6mo. 
12$.  6d. 

STUART,  THE  ROYAL  HOUSE  OF' 
Illustrated  by  Forty  Plates  in  Colours- 
drawn  from  Relics  of  the  Stuarts  by 
William  Gibb.  With  Introduction  by  J. 
Skelton,  C.B.,  LL.D.,  and  Descriptive. 
Notes  by  W.  St.  J.  Hope.  Folio,  half 
morocco,  gilt  edges,  yl.  ys.  net. 

STUBBS  (Rev.  C.  W.). — For  Christ  and. 
City.  Sermons  and  Addresses.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

SURGERY,  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA  OF.  A Systematic 
Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Sur- 
gery by  Authors  of  Various  Nations.  Edited 
by  John  Ashhurst,  Jun.,  M.D.,  Professor, 
of  Clinical  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 6 vols.  Royal  8vo.  31$.  6 d.  each. 
SYMONS  (Arthur). — Days  and  Nights  : 
Poems.  Globe  8vo.  6j. 

TACITUS,  The  Works  of.  Transl.  by  A.  J„. 
Church,  M.A.,  and  W.  J.  Brodribb,  M.A. 
The  History  of  Tacitus.  Translated,. 

4th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6$. 

The  Agricola  and  Germania.  With  the 
Dialogue  on  Oratory.  Trans.  Cr.8vo.  4s  6 d. 
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TACITUS  Annals  of  Tacitus.  Trans- 
lated. 5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  75.  6 d. 

-  The  Annals.  Edited  by  Prof.  G.  O. 

Holbrooke,  M.A.  8vo.  t6j. 

The  Histories.  Edited,  with  Introduc- 
tion and  Commentary,  by  Rev.  W.  A. 
Spooner,  M.A.  8vo.  16s. 

See  also  p.  33. 

TAIT  (Archbishcp). — The  Present  Position 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Being  the 
Charge  delivered  at  his  Primary  Visitation. 
3rd  Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

Duties  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Being  Seven  Addresses  delivered  at  his 
Second  Visitation.  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

-  The  Church  of  the  Future.  Charges 

delivered  at  his  Third  Quadrennial  Visitation. 
2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

TAIT. — The  Life  of  Archibald  Campbell 
Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  By 
the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  and 
Rev.  W.  Benham.  a vols  8vo.  305.  net. 

TAIT. — Catharine  and  Crawfurd  Tait, 
Wife  and  Son  of  Archibald  Campbell, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  : A Memoir. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Benham,  B.D. 
Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Popular  Edition,  abridged.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.6d. 

TAIT  (C.  W.  A.). — Analysis  of  English 
History,  based  on  Green’s  “ Short  His- 
tory of  the  English  People.”  Revised 
and  Enlarged  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  45.  6d. 

TAIT  (Prof.  P.  G.).— Lectures  on  some 
Recent  Advances  in  Physical  Science. 
3rd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  9$. 

Heat.  With  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

TAIT  (P.  G.)  and  STEELE  (W.  J.).— A 
Treatise  on  Dynamics  of  a Particle. 
6th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  125. 

TANNER  (Prof.  Henry). — First  Principles 
of  Agriculture.  i8mo.  is. 

The  Abbott’s  Farm  ; or,  Practice 

with  Science.  Crown  8vo.  35-.  6 d. 

The  Alphabet  of  the  Principles  of 

Agriculture.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  6 d. 

Further  Steps  in  the  Principles  of 

Agriculture.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  is. 

Elementary  School  Readings  in  the 

Principles  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Third  Stage.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  is. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  the  Science 

of  Agricultural  Practice.  Fcp.8vo.  3s.  6d. 

TAVERNIER  (Baron):  Travels  in  India 
of  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,  Baron  of 
Aubonne.  Translated  by  V.  Ball,  LL.D. 
Illustrated.  2 vols.  8vo.  2 1.  2 s. 

TAYLOR  (Franklin).  — Primer  of  Piano- 
forte Playing.  i8mo.  is. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac). — The  Restoration  of 
Belief.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

TAYLOR  (Isaac).  — Words  and  Places. 
9th  Edition.  Maps.  Globe  8vo.  6s. 

■ Etruscan  Researches.  With  Wood- 

cuts.  8vo.  14s. 

Greeks  and  Goths  : A Study  of  the 

Runes.  8vo.  9s. 


TAYLOR  (Sedley). — Sound  and  Music.  2nd 
Edition.  Extra  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

A System  of  Sight-Singing  from  the 

Established  Musical  Notation.  8vo. 

5s.  net. 

TEBAY  (S.). — Elementary  Mensuration 
for  Schools.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

TEGETMEIER(W.  B.). — Household  Man- 
agement and  Cookery.  . i8mo.  is. 

TEMPLE  (Right  Rev.  Frederick,  D.D., 
Bishop  of  London). — Sermons  preached  in 
the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School.  3rd  and 
Cheaper  Edition.  Extra  fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

Second  Series.  3rd  Ed.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Third  Series.  4th  Ed.  Ex.  fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Relations  between  Religion 

and  Science.  Bampton  Lectures,  1884. 
7th  and  Cheaper  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

TENNYSON  (Lord).  — Complete  Works. 
New  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  Portrait. 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

School  Edition.  In  Four  Parts.  Crown 
8vo.  2s.  6 d.  each. 

Poetical  Works.  Pocket  Edition. 

i8mo,  morocco,  gilt  edges.  7 s.  6d.  net. 

Works.  Library  Edition.  In  8 vols. 

Globe  8vo.  5s.  each.  Each  volume  may  be 
had  separately. — Poems.  2 vols. — Idylls 
of  the  King. — The  Princess,  and  Maud. 
— Enoch  Arden,  and  In  Memoriam. — 
Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  — Queen 
Mary,  and  Harold. — Becket,  and  other 
Plays. 

Works.  Extra  Fcp.  8vo.  Edition , on 

Hand-made  Paper.  In  7 volumes  (supplied  in 
sets  only).  3/.  13s.  6 d. 

Works.  Miniature  Edition , in  14  vols., 

viz.  The  Poetical  Works,  10  vols.  in  a box. 
21s. — The  Dramatic  Works,  4 vols.  in  a 
box.  io5. 6d. 

The  Original  Editions.  Fcp.  8vo. 

Poems.  65. 

Maud,  and  other  Poems.  35.  6 d. 

The  Princess.  35.  6 d. 

Enoch  Arden,  etc.  35.  6d. 

The  Holy  Grail,  and  other  Poems.  45.61s?. 
Ballads,  and  other  Poems.  55. 

Harold  : A Drama.  6s. 

Queen  Mary  : A Drama.  6s. 

The  Cup,  and  the  Falcon.  55. 

Becket.  6s. 

Tiresias,  and  other  Poems.  65. 
Locksley  Hall  sixty  years  after, etc.  65. 
Demeter,  and  other  Poems.  65. 

■ Lyrical  Poems.  Selected  and  Anno- 

tatedby  Prof.  F.  T.  Palgrave.  i8mo.  4s. 6d. 
Large  Paper  Edition.  8vo.  95. 

In  Memoriam.  i8mo.  45.  6 d. 

Large  Paper  Edition.  8vo.  95. 

The  Tennyson  Birthday  Book.  Edit. 

by  Emily  Shakespear.  i8mo.  2 5.  6 d. 
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TENNYSON  (Lord).  — The  Brook.  With 
20  Illustrations  by  A.  Woodruff.  32mo. 
2 s.  6d. 

Selections  from  Tennyson.  With  In- 
troduction and  Notes,  by  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A., 
and  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A.  Globe  8vo.  35.  6d. 

Enoch  Arden.  By  W.  T.  Webb,  M.A. 

Globe  8vo.  [In  the  Press. 

The  Coming  of  Arthur,  and  The  Pass- 
ing of  Arthur.  By  F.  J.  Rowe,  M.A. 
Globe  8vo.  2 s. 

A Companion  to  “In  Memoriam.” 

By  Elizabeth  R.  Chapman.  Globe 
8vo.  2 s. 

The  Royal  Edition.  1 vol.  8vo.  16s. 

Selections  from  Tennyson’s  Works. 

Square  8vo.  3 S'.  6 d. 

Songs  from  Tennyson’s  Writings. 

Square  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

TENNYSON  FOR  THE  YOUNG.  Selec- 
tions from  Lord  Tennyson’s  Poems.  Edited 
with  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  Alfred  Ainger, 
M.A.  i8mo.  is.  net. 

TENNYSON  (Frederick). — The  Isles  of 
Greece  : Sappho  and  Alcaeus.  Crown 
8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

TENNYSON  (Hallam).  — Jack  and  the 
Bean-stalk.  With  40  Illustrations  by  Ran- 
dolph Caldecott.  Fcp.  4to.  3s.  6 d. 

TERENCE. — See  pp.  32,  33. 

TERESA  (ST.) : Life  of.  By  the  Author 
of  “Devotions  before  and  after  Holy  Com- 
munion.” Crown  8vo.  8s.  6 d. 

THEOCRITUS,  BION,  and  MOSCHUS. 
Rendered  into  English  Prose,  with  Introduc- 
tory Essay,  by  A.  Lang,  M.A.  i8mo.  ^s.6d. 

Large  Paper  Edition.  8vo.  gs. 

THOMPSON  (Edith).— History  of  Eng- 
land. New  Edit.,  with  Maps.  i8mo,  zs.6d. 

THOMPSON  (Prof.  Silvanus  P.). — Elemen- 
tary Electricity  and  Magnetism.  Il- 
lustrated. New  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THOMSON  (J.  J.).— A Treatise  on  the 
Motion  of  Vortex  Rings.  8vo.  6s. 

Applications  of  Dynamics  to  Physics 

and  Chemistry.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

THOMSON  (Sir  Wm.).— Reprint  of  Papers 
on  Electrostatics  and  Magnetism.  2nd 
Edition.  8vo.  18s. 

Popular  Lectures  and  Addresses.  In 

3 vols. — Vol.  I.  Constitution  of  Matter. 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. — Vol.  III. 

Papers  on  Navigation. 

THOMSON  (Sir  C.  Wyville).— The  Depths 
of  the  Sea.  An  Account  of  the  General 
Results  of  the  Dredging  Cruises  of  H.M.SS. 
“Lightning”  and  “Porcupine”  during  the 
Summers  of  1868-69-70.  With  Illustrations, 
Maps,  and  Plans.  2nd  Edit.  8vo.  31s.  6 d. 

The  Voyage  of  the  “Challenger": 

The  Atlantic.  With  Illustrations,  Coloured 

1 Maps,  Charts,  etc.  2 vols.  8vo.  45s. 


THORNTON  (J.).— First  Lessons  in  Book, 
keeping.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

Key.  Containing  all  the  Exercises  fully 

worked  out,  with  brief  Notes.  Oblong  4to, 
1 ay.  6 d. 

Primer  of  Book-Keeping.  i8mo.  is. 

Key.  Demy  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

THORPE  (Prof.  T.  E.)  and  TATE  (W.).— 
A Series  of  Chemical  Problems,  for 
Use.  in  Colleges  and  Schools.  New 
Edition,  with  Key.  Fcap.  8vo.  2 s. 

THRING  (Rev.  Edward). — A Construing 
Book.  Fcp.  8vo.  2 s.  6d. 

A Latin  Gradual.  2nd  Ed.  i8mo.  2s.6d. 

The  Elements  of  Grammar  taught 

in  English.  5th  Edition.  aSmo.  2 s. 

Education  and  School.  2nd  Edition. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

A Manual  of  Mood  Constructions. 

Extra  fcp.  8vo.  is.  6 d. 

Thoughts  on  Life  Science.  2nd  Edit. 

Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

A Memory  of  Edward  Thring.  By 

J.  H.  Skrine.  Portrait.  Crown  8vo.  6y. 

THROUGH  THE  RANKS  TO  A COM* 
MISSION.  New  Edit.  Cr.  8vo.  2 s.  6 d. 

THRUPP  (Rev.  J.  F.).— Introduction  to 
the  Study  and  Use  of  the  Psalms.  2nd 
Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  ^iy. 

THUCYDIDES.— Book  IV.  A Revision  of 
the  Text,  illustrating  the  Principal  Causes 
of  Corruption  in  the  Manuscripts  of  this 
Author.  By  William  G.  Rutherford, 
M.A.,  LL.D.  8 vo.  7 y.  6 d. 

Book  VIII.  Edited,  with  Introduction 

and  Commentary,  by  H.  C.  Goodhart, 
M.A.  8vo. 

See  also  pp.  32,  33. 

THUDICHUM  (J.  L.  W.)and  DUPRE  (A.). 
— Treatise  on  the  Origin,  Nature,  and 
Varieties  of  Wine.  Medium  8vo.  25y. 

TODHUNTER  (Isaac).— Euclid  for  Col- 
leges and  Schools.  i8mo.  3y.  6 d. 

Books  I.  and  II.  i8mo.  iy. 

Key  to  Exercises  in  Euclid.  Crown 

8vo.  6y.  6 d. 

Mensuration  for  Beginners.  With 

Examples.  i8mo.  2y.  6 d. 

Key  to  Mensuration  for  Begin- 
ners. By  Rev.  Fr.  L.  McCarthy.  Cr. 
8vo.  ts  6 d. 

Algebra  for  Beginners.  With  nu- 
merous Examples.  i8mo.  is.  6 d. 

Key  to  Algebra  for  Beginners.  Cr. 

8vo.  6y.  6d. 

Algebra  for  the  Use  of  Colleges 

and  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

— Key  to  Algebra  for  Colleges  and 
Schools.  Crown  8vo.  ioy.  6 d. 

Trigonometry  for  Beginners.  With 

numerous  Examples.  i8mo.  2y.  6d. 

Key  to  Trigonometry  for  Beginners. 

Crown  8vo.  8y.  6d. 

Plane  Trigonometry  for  Colleges 

and  Schools.  Crown  8vo.  sy. 
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TODHUNTER  (Isaac).— Key  to  Plane 
Trigonometry.  Crown  8vo.  ios.  6d. 

A Treatise  on  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try for  the  Use  of  Colleges  and  Schools. 
Crown  8vo.  45.  6 d. 

Mechanics  for  Beginners.  With  nu- 
merous Examples.  i8mo.  4 j.  6d. 

•  Key  to  Mechanics  for  Beginners. 

Crown  8vo.  6s.  6 d. 

A Treatise  on  the  Theory  of  Equa- 
tions. Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

■  A Treatise  on  Plane  Co-ordinate 

Geometry.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

•  Solutions  and  Problems  contained 

in  a Treatise  on  Plane  Co-ordinate 
Geometry.  By  C.  W.  Bourne,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

•  A Treatise  on  the  Differential 

Calculus.  Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Key  to  Treatise  on  the  Differential 

Calculus.  By  H.  St.  J.  Hunter,  M.A. 
Crown  8vo.  ios.  6 d. 

■  A Treatise  on  the  Integral  Calcu- 

lus. Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

Key  to  Treatise  on  the  Integral 

Calculus  and  its  Applications.  By 
H.  St.  J.  Hunter,  M.A.  Cr.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

— — Examples  of  Analytical  Geometry 
op  Three  Dimensions.  Crown  8vo.  4s. 
— — The  Conflict  of  Studies.  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 
An  Elementary  Treatise  on  La- 
place’s, Lamp’s,  and  Bessel’s  Functions. 
Crown  8vo.  10s.  6 d. 

■  A Treatise  on  Analytical  Statics. 

Edited,  by  J.  D.  Evekett,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
5th  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  ioj.  6 d. 

TOM  BROWN  S SCHOOL  DAYS.  By  An 
Old  Boy. 

Golden  Treasury  Edition.  i8mo.  4J.  6 d. 
Illustrated  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Uniform  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  3$.  6d. 
People’s  Edition.  i8mo.  2 s. 

People’s  Sixpenny  Edition.  Illustrated. 
Medium  4to.  6 d. — Also  uniform  with  the 
Sixpenny  Edition  of  Charles  Kingsley’s 
Novels.  Illustrated.  Medium  8vo.  6d. 

TOM  BROWN  AT  OXFORD.  By  the 
Author  of  “ Tom  Brown's  School  Days." 
Illustrated.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 
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tion. 2nd  Edition.  8vo.  i8j. 

Examples  for  Practice  in  the  Use  of 

Seven-Figure  Logarithms.  8vo.  5s. 

WOOD  (Andrew  Goldie).— The  Isles  of  the 
Blest,  and  other  Poems.  Globe  8vo.  5 s. 

WOOD  (Rev.  E.  G.).— The  Regal  Power 
of  the  Church.  8vo.  4s.  6 d. 

WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.).— A First  Poetry 
Book.  Fcp.  8vo.  zs.  6d. 

A Second  Poetry  Book.  2 Parts.  Fcp. 

8vo.  zs.  6 d.  each 
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WOODS  (Miss  M.  A.).— A Third  Poetry 
Book.  Fcp.  8vo.  4$.  6 d. 

Hymns  for  School  Worship.  i8mo. 

is.  6 d. 

WOODWARD  (C.  M.).— A History  of  the 
St.  Louis  Bridge.  4to.  2/.  2 s.  net. 

WOOLNER  (Thomas).  — My  Beautiful 
Lady.  3rd  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5f. 

Pygmalion  : A Poem.  Cr.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

Silenus  : A Poem.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WOOLWICH  MATHEMATICAL  PA- 
PERS. For  Admission  in  the  Royal  Mili- 
tary Academy  for  the  Years  1880 — 88.  Edit, 
by  E.  J.  Brooksmith,  B.A.  Cr.  8vo.  6s. 

WORDS  FROM  THE  POETS.  With  a 
Vignette  and  Frontispiece.  12th  Edition. 
1 8 mo.  if. 

WORDSWORTH.— The  Recluse:  A Poem. 
Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6 d. 

Large  Paper  Edition.  8vo.  ior.  6 d.  net. 

The  Complete  Poetical  Works.  Copy- 
right Edition.  With  an  Introduction  by 
John  Morley,  and  Portrait.  Cr.8vo.  7s.6d. 

WORDSWORTHIANA : A Selection  of 
Papers  read  to  the  Wordsworth  So- 
ciety. Edited  by  W.  Knight.  Crown 
8vo.  7 s.  6d. 

WORSHIP  (THE)  OF  GOD,  AND  FEL- 
LOWSHIP AMONG  MEN.  By  Prof. 
Maurice  and  others.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  6 d. 

WORTHEY  (Mrs.). — The  New  Continent: 
A Novel.  2 vols.  Globe  8vo.  12 s. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  Arthur).— The  Composition 
of  the  Four  Gospels.  Crown  8vo.  55. 

WRIGHT  (Miss  Guthrie).  — The  School 
Cookery-Book.  i8mo.  if. 

WRIGHT  (Rev.  Josiah). — The  Seven  Kings 
of  Rome.  Abridged  from  the  First  Book  of 
Livy.  8th  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  3f.  6 d. 

First  Latin  Steps.  Crown  8vo.  3s. 

Attic  Primer.  Crown  8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

A Complete  Latin  Course.  Crown 

8vo.  2f.  6 d. 

WRIGHT  (Lewis). — Light.  A Course  of 
Experimental  Optics,  chiefly  with  the  Lan- 
tern. With  Illustrations  and  Coloured 

Plates.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6 d. 

WRIGHT  (Miss  Romley). — Middle-Class 
Cookery  Book.  Fcp.  8vo.  if.  6 d. 

WRIGHT  (W.  Aldis).— The  Bible  Word- 
Book.  2nd  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

WURTZ. — A History  of  Chemical  The- 
ory. By  Ad.  Wurtz.  Translated  by 

Henry  Watts,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

WYATT  (Sir  M.  Digby).  — Fine  Art:  A 
Sketch  of  its  History,  Theory,  Practice,  and 
Application  to  Industry.  8vo.  5f. 


XENOPHON. — The  Complete  Works. 
Translated  by  H.  G.  Dakyns,  M.A.  4 
vols.  Crown  8vo. — Vol.  I.  The  Anaba- 
sis and  Books  I.  and  II.  of  The  Hel- 
LENICA.  I Of.  6d. — Vol.  II.  Hellenica 
III. — VII.,  and  the  two  Polities — Athenian 
and  Laconian,  the  Agestlaus,  and  Tract 
on  Revenues.  With  Maps  and  Plans. 

See  also  pp.  31,  33. 

YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).  — Novels  and 
Tales.  Crown  8vo.  3f.  6 d.  each. 

1.  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe. 

2.  Heartsease. 

3.  Hopes  and  Fears. 

4.  Dynevor  Terrace. 

5.  The  Daisy  Chain. 

6.  The  Trial  : More  Links  of  the 

Daisy  Chain. 

7.  Pillars  of  the  House.  Vol.  I. 

8.  Pillars  of  the  House.  Vol.  II. 

9.  The  Young  Stepmother. 

10.  Clever  Woman  of  the  Family. 

11.  The  Three  Brides 

12.  My  Young  Alcides 

13.  The  Caged  Lion. 

14.  The  Dove  in  the  Eagle’s  Nest. 

15.  The  Chaplet  of  Pearls. 

16.  Lady  Hester  : and  the  Danvers 

Papers. 

17.  Magnum  Bonum. 

18.  Love  and  Life. 

19.  Unknown  to  History. 

20.  Stray  Pearls. 

21.  The  Armourer’s  Prentices. 

22.  The  Two  Sides  of  the  Shield. 

23.  Nuttie’s  Father. 

24.  Scenes  and  Characters. 

23.  Chantry  House. 

26.  A Modern  Telemachus. 

27.  Bywords. 

28.  Beechcroft  at  Rockstone. 

29.  More  Bywords. 

30.  A Reputed  Changeling. 

31.  The  Little  Duke. 

32.  The  Lances  of  Lynwood. 

33.  The  Prince  and  the  Page. 

34.  P’s  and  Q’s. 

33.  Little  Lucy’s  Wonderful  Globe. 

A Book  of  Golden  Deeds.  i8mo.  4 s.6d. 

Cheap  Edition.  i8mo.  if. 

Globe  Readings  Edition.  Globe  8vo.  2f. 

Cameos  from  English  History.  Extra 

fcp.  8vo.  5f.  each. — Vol.  I.  From  Rollo  to 
EdwardII. — Vol.  II.  The  Warsin  France. 
— Vol.  III.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses. 
— Vol.  IV.  Reformation  Times. — Vol.  V. 
England  and  Spain.  — Vol.  VI.  Forty 
Years  of  Stuart  Rule  (1603—1643).— 
Vol.  VII.  The  Rebellion  and  Restora- 
tion (1642—78). 
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YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— Scripture  Read- 
ings for  Schools  and  Families.  Globe 
8vo.  is.  6 d.  each  ; also  with  Comments, 
3J.  6d.  each.— Genesis  to  Deuteronomy. 
— Second  Series : Joshua  to  Solomon. — 
Third  Series : Kings  and  the  Prophets. — 
Fourth  Series  : The  Gospel  Times. — Fifth 
Series : Apostolic  Times. 

The  Life  of  John  Coleridge  Patte- 

son.  2 vols.  Crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Pupils  of  St.  John.  Illustrated. 

Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Pioneers  and  Founders  ; or,  Recent 

Workers  in  the  Mission  Field.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

History  of  Christian  Names.  New 

Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  js.  6 d. 

Two  Penniless  Princesses,  a vols. 

Crown  8 vo.  12$. 


YONGE  (Charlotte  M.).— The  Victorian 
Half-Century.  Cm.  8vo.  is.  6d. ; swd  is. 

.The  Herb  of  the  Field.  A New 

Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

YOUNG  (E.  W.). — Simple  Practical  Me- 
thods of  Calculating  Strains  on  Gir- 
ders, Arches,  and  Trusses.  8vo.  7 s.  6 d. 

ZECHARIAH.  The  Hebrew  Student’s 
Commentary  on  Zechariah,  Hebrew  and 
LXX.  By  W.  H.  Lowe,  M.A.  8vo.  ios.6d. 

ZIEGLER. — A Text-Book  of  Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy  and  Pathogenesis.  By 
Ernst  Ziegler.  Translated  and  Edited 
for  English  Students  by  Donald  Mac- 
Alister,  M.A.,  M.D.  With  Illustrations. 
8vo.  — Part  I.  General  Pathological 
Anatomy.  2nd  Edition.  ias.  6d. — Part  II. 
Special  Pathological  Anatomy.  Sections 
I. — VIII.  2nd  Edition.  12$.  6 d.  Sections 
IX. — XII.  8vo.  12 s.  6 d. 
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